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CHAPTER I. 


ss OORAY !” shouted eighteen year- 

H old Will Bradford one morning, dash- 

ing into the family dining-room, in 

which he had finished a hasty breakfast only 

five minutes before so that he might look at 
his traps in the back lot. 

Old farmer Brewster looked encouragingly 
across his second cup of coffee, and asked : 

‘What did you find, bub? A mink, oronly 
a rabbit ?”’ 

‘‘Pshaw, grandpa, I haven’t seen the traps 
yet. I looked up the road when I went out, 
and saw a carriage coming just over the top 
of the hill, and as sure as I live there sat Un- 
cle Clinton beside the driver !’’ 

“Uncle Clinton !"’ exclaimed Will’s twenty 
year-old sister Kate, springing from her chair 
and clapping herhands. ‘‘Oh, oh! Now for 
some fun !’’ 

“‘ Dear May’s husband !”’ ejaculated the old 
farmer, who alsorose. ‘‘ Jack Clinton!’ 

‘Clinton ?’’ echoed Mrs. Bradford, the old 
farmer’s widowed daughter. ‘‘ Why, if he 
had been coming he would have let us know. 
You must be mistaken, my son.’’ 

“Not a bit of it, mother. I signaled him 
and he answered. I waved my hat, he waved 
his ; I threw out my right arm sidewise, so 
did he. He taught me the tricks himself 
long ago, so there can’t be any mistake. 
Besides, he was sitting up straight with 
his head well thrown back; nobody who 
isn’t a soldier sits that way in a buggy in 
these parts. I could even see his mustache 
as plain—’’ 
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ON PLEASURE BENT.* 
BY JOHN HABBERTON. 


,"’ "Helen's Babies,"’ etc. 


‘“‘The divinest mustache,’’ murmured 
Kate, ‘‘ that ever—’’ 

** Child—child!’’ interrupted the farmer 
sharply, ‘‘don’t use sacred words in that way.”’ 

But Kate was already out-of-doors, and the 
whole family followed her. They reached the 
piazza just in time to see a village hack pull 
up at the steps and a handsome, middle-aged 
man offering them a military salute. A sec- 
ond or two later he was distributing embraces 
and hand-shakes among the group, while the 
driver unloaded a small trunk marked ‘‘ Cap- 
tain J.C., U.S. A.” 

‘* Nobody this side of heaven could be more 
welcome, my son, said the farmer. ‘‘I wish 
you’d let us know you were coming, for we’d 
have been extra happy that much longer.’’ 

‘*T wasn’t quite sure of a leave,’’ said the 
captain, “‘ until—”’ 

‘“*Oh, Uncle Clinton!’ exclaimed Kate, 
who already was nestling against thesoldier’s 
side, ‘‘it’s just providential. There’s to bea 
County Ball this week, and grandpa has been 
doubtful about my going, but now—’’ 

‘*But now the reliable family watch-dog 
having returned, you think grandpa’s mind 
will be easy, eh?’’ said the captain, sweep- 
ing a small but very brown hand over the 
girl’s golden crown until it reached an ear- 
tip, at which it stopped with a pinch, which 
elicited a small scream. ‘‘ Well a County Ball 
is about as bada place as you can find in this 
vicinity, so it’s good that iI—’’ 

‘‘T’ve almost enough mink skins to line 
you an overcoat, I guess, uncle,’’ said Will, 
dragging the trunk up the piazza steps. 


* Copyrighted, 1890, by T. L. FLoop. All rights reserved. 
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“I’ve a pot of your favorite carnations 
in bloom in the window, brother,’’ said Will’s 
mother. ‘‘ You shall have a fresh one each 
day for your button-hole.”’ 

‘** Thoughtful old girl !’’ murmured the cap- 
tain throwing his disengaged arm around his 
sister-in-law. 

‘* Major Meuse is in town, too,’’ said the 
farmer, ‘‘and the sidewalk from here to the vil- 
lage is in good condition all the way. I saw 
to that myself, as soon as the major came— 
I felt it in my bones that you’d turn up too.”’ 

‘‘Thoughtful as ever,—always a father to 
your son-in-law,’’ said the captain, dropping 
his feminine charges and taking the farmer’s 
hand. 

‘* Will,” said the farmer, as the party en- 
tered the house, ‘‘take Jack’s trunk into the 
sitting-room. Get into your slippers, my son, 
and we’ll have some hot coffee up stairs by 
that time.”’ 

‘Thank you,’’ said the captain, ‘‘I’m as 
hungry—”’ 

‘* Will !’’ shouted the farmer the instant he 
heard the trunk drop. 

The boy returned to the dining-room, into 
which all but the captain had gone. The 


farmer took his place at the head of the table, 


raised his hand and closed his eyes. The 
family understood him ; over the fire-place in 
the sitting-room hung the only oil painting 
in the house—a portrait of the captain’s 
wife, the farmer’s daughter, dead nearly ten 
years, yet alive inthe memories ofall. They 
knew where the captain’s eyes and heart 
were as he parted abruptly from the others 
and entered the room where his courting had 
been done, and why the old man’s lips moved 
silently. Yet a moment later there was a 
great clatter of plates and teacups, and when 
the captain finally entered the dining-room 
no one eyed him curiously. 

‘* Draw a chair wherever you like, Jack,”’ 
said the farmer; ‘‘ ‘ wherever MacGregor sits is 
the head of the table,’ you know.” 

‘*He’s to sit right beside me,”’ said Kate. 
“Oh, Uncle Clinton, the County Ball this 
week is to be—”’ 

‘* Kate, Kate,’”’ groaned the farmer, ‘‘ can’t 
you ever think of anybody but yourself ?’’ 

‘*Let her chatter, father,”’ said the captain 
with a laugh ; ‘‘ ‘out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh.’’’ 

‘* Yes, that’s so,’’ the farmer replied, ‘but 
I wish there was something else, in one dear 
little heart that I know of, besides rubbish.”’ 
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‘‘Oh, well, give the rubbish a chance to 
get out of the way, and something else may 
have a chance—eh ?”’ said the soldier. 

“‘Thank you, uncle; you know girls,” 
Kate whispered. 

““T ought to, for nobody ever hada finer 
specimen to study,’ said the captain, “and 
you look and act just like her. Ifyou knew 
how much that means you’d be too conceited 
to live.’’ 

Then there was silence for a minute, after 
which everybody, all at once, tried to change 
the subject, and succeeded so well that old ac- 
quaintances, sitting hens, Indian stories, 
and recipes for soup were soon in an inex- 
tricable tangle of conversation. Enough 
plans were made for the captain’s benefit, to 
occupy a year of leisure instead of a ten 
days’ leave of absence. As they were offered 
one by one, and the guest pronounced each 
one delightful, Kate’s pretty face grew longer 
and longer ; finally she exclaimed : 

‘But you must distinctly understand, 
uncle, that whatever is or is not to be done, 
you’ve to escort me to the County Ball, first 
persuading grandpa to let me go.”’ 

‘* Certainly, my dear,—if grandpa lets you. 
If you’re really to go, I’d rather take you 
than be made major-general.”’ 

‘* Oh, Jack !”’ groaned the farmer, ‘‘I hoped 
you’d got over such nonsense by this time.”’ 

‘‘Is that so?’’ asked the captain, with a 
quizzical look. ‘‘ How’s an old fellow to get 
over it while there are a lot of precious girls 
that need watching, when they get into those 
mixed crowds ?”’ 

‘‘T don’t need to be watched,’’ said Kate 
with a pout. 

“Don’t, eh? You blessed little goose, 
there are some subjects your old uncle knows 
a thousand times as much about as you, and 
that’s one of them. He'll take you to the 
County Ball,—if you’re to go, but he won't 
leave his eyes off of you for a single second.” 

Kate’s most faithful admirer would not 
have seen any thing pretty in her face as she 
replied : 

“I’m sure I don’t mean to do any thing 
dreadful there.”’ 

‘So am I,”’ saidthe captain. ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve in dueling, but if any fellow should 
have such a notion, I would call him out, un- 
less, as is more likely, I should first kick him 
industriously.’’ 

‘‘Then why am I to be watched ?” 

‘Because, besides being always longing 
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for a good time, you’re an innocent, simple- 
hearted, unsuspicious little girl.’’ 

“T’m not! I’m a woman; I came out two 
years ago.” 

‘““That doesn’t make the slightest differ- 
ence; it simply couldn’t. It takes more 
experience than any girl—any good girl— 
usually gets, to teach her to watch herself 
properly in society that admits every one who 
dresses well.’’ 

‘“‘Uncle Clinton,’’ said Kate, with really 
fine dignity, ‘‘ you’ve lived West too long. 
You seem tothink Preston with the surround- 
ing country is full of ravening wolves. It 
isn’t.’’ 

“Of course not, my dear girl. No place is; 
not even ‘out West,’ as you call it. Still 
wherever there’s a single wolf there are some 
lambs who suffer—unless carefully guarded, 
for when it comes to guarding themselves 
they haven’t any more sense than an asylum 
full of lunatics. Dear, pretty, innocent, well- 
meaning things, all of them, but what can 
you expect of the most innocent of innocents, 
when it hasn’t any idea in its head except 
that it is to enjoy itself ?”’ 

Kate still pouted, her mother looked grave 
and troubled, while the farmer replied : 

‘“‘That’s the reason I say such gatherings 
are no place fora girl like Kate—a child of 
many prayers.’”’ 

‘That depends, dad,’’ said the captain. 

“Depends upon what?” 

“‘Upon the care her natural protectors ex- 
ert. Can you tell me of a place on earth 
where girls, and boys too, are not subjected 
todanger? Personally, I haven’t any taste for 
County Balls, or any other, but I don’t believe 
there’s any more harm possible or likely there 
than in the schools here in Preston. You're 
still a school director, I suppose ?”’ 

“Certainly,’’ said the farmer. 

“Seriously, do you know of any other place 
on earth in which young people of the im- 
pressible age meet more bad company and are 
under less restraint than in school ?’’ 

“Our public school system,’’ said the 
farmer, unconsciously taking the tone in 
which he often had publicly announced the 
same sentiment, ‘‘is the nation’s bulwark 
against ignorance and consequent vice.”’ 

“It certainly is,’ the captain admitted. 
“T shall always defend it until I can discover 
something better. But that isn’t the point. 
All children in Preston go to the public 
Schools and meet all sorts of other children ; 
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our young people meet even in Sunday-school 
and church some acquaintances who are not 
over good. Onthe street, in social gatherings 
ofevery sort, they meet some people whom we 
would rather they would not know. Why, 
then, draw the line at places of amusement ?”’ 

‘*Because,’’ said the farmer, raising a fork 
and shaking it to emphasize his statement, 
‘because when their hearts are bent on 
amusement, their consciences are not likely 
to be wide-awake and ready for business.”’ 

‘*Good point! Well put!’ exclaimed the 
captain, while Kate, who for several moments 
had been gratefully eyeing him as a cham- 
pion, relapsed intoa condition which with 
a girl less intelligent and pretty would have 
been called ‘‘ the sulks.’’ ‘‘But,’’ the soldier 
continued, ‘‘there’s no use in treating young 
people as automatons, or boys and girls of 
straw. There’s no straw about you, Kate, 
eh?’’—this with a vigorous nip of Kate’s 
shoulder with fingerandthumb. ‘‘ Thebetter 
they are, the redder their blood and more 
abundant their spirits, the fonder they are of 
amusements of every kind. Seriously, dad, 
did you ever hear of any thing short of bolts 
and bars that would keep young folks from 
wanting to take part in all fun which wasn’t 
repulsive at sight? I don’t suppose you’ve 
ever put Kate under lock and key—’”’ 

A general laugh interrupted ; Kate’s eyes 
danced defiantly at her grandfather, whoarose, 
took a chair beside the girl, and drew her 
head to his breast, caressing it tenderly. 

‘“‘ As I was saying,’’ resumed the captain, 
‘‘T don’t suppose you’ve ever forcibly con- 
strained her, but if not, what has there been 
to protect her from such bad influences as 
chance to reach her ?’’ 

‘* Good blood !’’ the farmer almost shouted, 
‘‘and her mother’s teachings, and thousands 
of prayers.’’ 

‘* All good—all good so far as they go. But 
let’s suppose a parallel case. When I went 
to West Point I had pretty good blood in my 
veins ; I meant to become a good soldier, I had 
any amountof good instruction, a great deal of 
which you gave me in Sunday-school, and I 
didn’t lack the prayers ; but when I graduated, 
and was regarded as a man, and placed face to 
face with the enemy, what would I have been 
good forifit hadn’t been for the constant super- 
vision and advice of the older men about me? 
Yet I’d rather leave an inexperienced officer 
on the frontier than an unguarded girlin so- 
ciety. Perhaps his character wouldn’t be in- 
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jured, but his reputation would be likely to 
suffer. Ignorance makes quite as much mis- 
chief as sin. There was a great deal of sound 
sense in Talleyrand when he said that some- 
thing that some one did was worse than a 
crime—it was a blunder. It is the blunders 
of a girl that make her misunderstood, and 
there are plenty of people ready to help her to 
blunder.”’ 

‘Then she shouldn’t go where such people 
are,’’ the farmer declared. 

‘*There are no other places—except home 
and heaven,’’ said the soldier ; ‘‘ though,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘some are worse than others— 
County Balls, for instance.”’ 

** Now, uncle !’’ exclaimed Kate. 

‘“* What are parents—and grandparents—to 
do, then ?’’ the farmer asked. 

‘* Accompany their darlings wherever they 
want to go.”’ 

** Oh, Jack !’ exclaimed Kate’s mother, who 
never had doffed her widow’s weeds. 

“‘T, nearly seventy, and a deacon, at the 
County Ball !”’ said the farmer, extending a 
heavily shod foot and eyeing it grimly. 

‘Yes ; if it’s good enough for Kate it’s good 
enough for you. Besides, you'd be the finest 
gentleman present, and all the young men 
worth knowing would be glad you’d come.” 

Kate threw back her head, looked uparchly, 
and said : 

“‘Come along, grandpa. There’s time yet 
for me to teach you a dance or two.”’ 

“Stop making fun of your grandfather, 
daughter,’’ whispered the mother. 

‘* But I'd like to dance with him,’’ persisted 
the girl, ‘‘he’s the truest gentleman in all 
Preston.”’ 

‘‘That should encourage you, dad,” the 
captain remarked with an argumentative 
shake of his head. 

‘It’s too late,’’ the farmer replied, ‘I’m 
too—’’ 

“It’s never too late to mend,”’ the captain 
interrupted. ‘‘ Do you know what I’m going 
todo when I retire from the service on ac- 
count of age ?—that’ll be only thirteen years 
hence, you know. I’m going to do my best 
to be elected deacon of a church, unless I get 
myself transferred to the Methodist branch 
of the Lord’s service for the sake of getting a 
vacancy in the class-leader grade. I’m going 
to make myself prominent in all good works, 
so far as retired pay and my savings will al- 
low. I’m going to set a good personal ex- 
ample to all the boys—you know I don’t 
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drink or smoke, yet I won't allow any 
youngster to get the better of me at riding, 
swimming, shooting, or any other healthful 
exercise. But here’s the main point; after 
living the best and most religious life I pos- 
sibly can, and not surrendering my moral 
principles in any way, I’m going to make 
myself the foremost figure in the decent 
amusements of the town—this very town of 
Preston.’’ 

‘* See here, my boy,’ said the old farmer, 
drawing his chair toward his son-in-law, ‘‘are 
you sure you know what you're talking 
about? When you retire you'll be sixty- 
three years old, you'll feel a good deal older 
than now; you'll begin to look ahead and 
think a great deal about a better world than 
this.”’ 

‘‘Like enough, dad ; indeed I’m sure of it, 
for by that time I’ll have more friends there 
than here. But don’t you see that the more 
I may think about that final home, the more 
anxious I will be to have every one else reach 
it too? You think people are likely to 
go astray through their love of pleasure ; so 
do I—indeed, I’m sure of it ; but that sort of 
love is never going out of human nature, and 
itis strongest in many who are weakest in 
moral principle that is in proper shape for 
use. You want these people saved—the whole 
church wants them saved, but won’t doa 
thing for them unless the imperiled ones 
themselves ask for help. Probably you say 
the poor creatures ought to take a serious in- 
terest in themselves ; I say those who first 
see the danger—I mean the cnurch people— 
should be the first to move. What would 
you Fathers in Israel—and America—think 
of us soldiers if in time of war we were to re- 
main in masses by ourselves and leave the 
weak places of the line unguarded until resi- 
dents complained? You, my dear dad, would 
be one of the first men to say we weren’t liv- 
ing up to our duty.” 

‘*Jack,’’ said the farmer, after a momentary 
wrinkling of his forehead, ‘‘ the cases do seem 
something alike, but can’t you realize how 
trivial and weak and contemptible, and some- 
times how really abominable, are the situa- 
tions in which the young people of the pres- 
ent day sometimes place themselves through 
their love of pleasure ?’”’ 

‘* Dad,’’ replied the soldier, ‘‘ can’t you re- 
alize that it isn’t any fun to chase Indian 
fiends through a country without food or 
water, and so full of vermin that sometimes 
































the only question is whether you shall be shot 
to death by an Indian or bitten to death by a 
rattlesnake? You don’t suppose we go about 
our work through love of the surroundings, 
do you? Wedoit for the sake of the inno- 
cent and respectable people who are in dan- 
ger and don’t seem able to help themselves— 
the honest settlers, with their precious wives 
and children, whose lives are threatened by 
the savages. As you remarked a moment 
ago, the cases do seem something alike, very 
much alike, in fact, except in the way they 
are treated.”’ 

“You don’t really think, Jack, that Kate 
and other good girls are in serious danger 
through their amusements, do you ?”’ 

“No, not all the while. You haven’t be- 
lieved any one day in the past twenty years 
would be your last, have you? Yet I’ll war- 
rant you haven’t ailowed your life insurance 
policy to lapse. Eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty—and every thingelse. Youchurch 
people turn most amusements over to young 
folks to manage for themselves, and then you 
sit at home grumbling and full of suspicion. 
Suppose I were to turn my recruits loose to 
train themselves ; how long do you suppose it 
would be before I’d be court-martialed for neg- 
lect of duty and general laziness ?’’ 

‘‘Grandpa,”’ said Kate, ‘‘ take your choice ; 
either blush for shame, or go to the County 
Ball with us.”’ 

“Really, dad,’ the captain resumed, ‘‘ the 
County Balls weren’t made for young people 
alone. Where they originated and were con- 
ducted properly, they were intended as 
gathering-places where young and old should 
meet, for social purposes, each according to 
his taste. It isn’t the fault ofthe young folks 
that they’ve degenerated—as they certainly 
have—into mere dancing parties for the 
youngsters and a few old rakes of both 
sexes—it’s the fault of the older people who 
Stay away because they imagine that what- 
ever is amusing is wrong. If you don’t want 
to be obliged to distrust them, regulate them 
yourself. Your character and influence are 
enough to do it.” 

“Uncle Clinton won’t ever see the mink 
skins I’ve got for him if you don’t stop talk- 
ing about that stupid old County Ball,” sug- 
gested Master Will. 

“Stupid old County Ball !’’ echoed Kate, 
with a withering glance at her brother; ‘‘ Oh, 
uncle, you wi// go in full uniform, won’t you? 
How jealous all the girls will be of me !”’ 
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‘‘They shan’t remain so—if we go. I'll 
dance with each of them, if there are enough 
dances or few enough girls.”’ 

‘* As I was saying about the mink skins—’’ 
resumed Will. 

‘‘T beg your pardon, old chap, let’s look at 
them at once. Where are they?’ 

‘* Drying on the carriage-room wall at the 
barn,”’ said Will. ‘‘ Come out.’’ 

The soldier and his nephew retired to the 
barn, the farmer buried his face in his hands 
and the daughter leaned over him and tried 
to kiss the wrinkles from his forehead. As 
for Kate, that young woman went sedately 
enough into the sitting room, where at once 
she changed her gate to a lively waltz step re- 
gardless of the many chairs and tables that 
encumbered the floor. 


CHAPTER II. 

‘‘JAcK,”’ said the farmer just before supper 
one evening, ‘‘I wish you’d come down to 
the pasture and take a look at my new Jersey 
and her calf. A man who has spent years in 
the country of the cow-boys ought to know 
something about cows.”’ 

This was meant for a joke, so the family 
laughed, while the captain replied : 

“It’s astonishing how much a man may 
see without knowing any thing about it. I’ll 
follow you, though.”’ 

The two men were scarcely out of the house 
when the farmer stopped so near the well 
that he could rest his elbow on the curb and 
lean in a farmer-like position. Then hesaid: 

“I’ve got a remarkable Jersey cow, and 
I’m not sure about the calf having the same 
natural points as her mother ; still, that isn’t 
all I wanted to talk with you about. This 
family of mine is so given to clustering to- 
gether—bless it! that it’s next to impossible 
to find a chance to chat quietly with any one 
member of it. I want you to size up a couple 
of young men who come here, off and on. Of 
course I don’t need to tell you that each has 
his eye on Kate; both are too old to drop in 
merely to see Will, and too young to care for 
me or Kate’s mother. The girl admires 
both, after a fashion; she isn’t in love with 
either, unless I’ve forgotten the signs, but 
I’m awfully afraid the one who is least ofa 
man will be most attractive. He’s a young 
lawyer, well educated, sharp as a steel trap, 
and getting pretty deep into politics. The 
otheris square, good,and manly,—I’ ve known 
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three generations of his folks,—but hedoesn’t 
put on any style.’”’ 

‘* His education has been neglected—eh ?”’ 

‘Not a bit of it; he’s a college graduate, 
quite as good as the other. Somehow, 
though, he isn’t as forward; he never at- 
tempts to force his own notions on Kate, and 
he—well, I don’t know—’’ 

‘* Are the Jersey and her calf down the well, 
grandpa?”” came Kate’s voice from the 
piazza. 

‘*T do believe that girl can see through any 
thing,’’ said the old man, rallying from a mo- 
ment of confusion and blowing a kiss to the 
family mischief-maker as he hurried the cap- 
tain toward the barn. 

‘* She can’t help it, dad ; she’s your grand- 
child,” said the captain. 

‘Much obliged, my boy. As I was going 
on to say, neither of these young fellows has 
called since you’ve been here, but it’s about 
time for them to drop in. I can’t help sus- 
pecting that Wrung—that’s the young law- 
yer—is wrong, though, and that he knows I 
think so; still, I shan’t wonder much if you 
insist that the bad young man is the good 
one. You’ve been upsetting my ideas a great 
deal, since you came home.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps,’’ said the captain, ‘‘I should 
have held my tongue, but—”’ 

‘* Nonsense, boy ; you know like to hear 
you talk. You’rea man of the world; I’m 
not, and sometimes I can’t help seeing that 
Irun inagroove. I wouldn’t consult you 
if I didn’t believe in you,—if you hadn’t al- 
ways seemed just what I hoped, many years 
ago, you’d turn out. You'll have to be the 
head of the family before long, and I 
hope—”’ 

Then the old man’s voice failed him. The 
captain slapped him on the back, as if to re- 
store his voice, and as they had just reached 
the pasture, exclaimed : 

‘“*She’s a splendid cow, dad. There’s noth- 
ing like her on a Western ranch.”’ 

Then both men went into the house where, 
after supper, Kate talked County Ball, and 
Will described various successful efforts to 
trap animals, while their elders tried to find 
intervals in which to exchange reminiscences 
of old acquaintances. The sound of the door- 
bell caused Kate quickly to touch her hair in 
two or three places, re-adjust the ruffle at her 
throat, and bend closely over her needle- 
work. A moment later as a young man en- 
tered the room, Kate arose with a radiant 
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smile which also attempted to bea look of 
surprise, as she exclaimed : 

‘Oh, Mr. Wrung!’ Then she continued, 
‘*Let me make you acquainted with my un- 
cle, Captain Clinton, of the army.”’ 

The young man extended his hand in fine 
form and said : 

“It’s arare honor to meeta soldier ina 
land so stingy with its army.”’ 

‘* Thank you,’’ replied the captain. ‘It’s 
very pleasant for soldiers to meet any one 
who appreciates them.”’ 

‘‘Our country,’”’ said the young lawyer, 
after greeting the remainder of the family, 
‘is very mean regarding its army. It keeps 
the force so small that a civiliam can’t see a 
soldier unless he chances to live on the bor- 
der or at a sea-port. The people should be 
enabled to keep in touch with their army, 
and sympathize with it. In time of trouble 
the popular heart goes out to the army, but 
in peace the government separates them at 
once. It’s wrong, entirely wrong!’’ As 
Mr. Wrung spoke, his eyes flashed and his 
features, which were large and expressive, be- 
came animated. Kate looked at him admir- 
ingly, while the captain replied : 

‘*I don’t believe any soldier would contra- 
dict you.”’ 

Then Kate looked more pleased, and the 
lawyer engaged the soldier in conversation, 
displaying considerable knowledge as to the 
whereabouts and duties of the branch of the 
service, to which the captain belonged. The 
door bell rang again, and again Kate arose to 
greet a visitor. 

‘*Good evening, Charley. Uncle Clinton, 
do you remember Charley Cheerleigh? He 
used to—’’ 

‘‘Why, my dear fellow!’’ exclaimed the 
captain. ‘‘Bless me! How fast these boys 
do grow !’’ 

Cheerleigh, though nearly as old as the 
lawyer, blushed and looked rather uncom- 
fortable until the captain gave him a chair 
and said : 

‘* Now, tell me all about yourself.’’ 

‘‘There’s not much to tell, captain,’’ the 
young man replied. ‘I’m through college, 
and attempting to do something as civil en- 
gineer. It’s slow work—”’ 

‘But sure,” the soldier interrupted, ‘‘ for 
the fellow who'll stick at it patiently, and 
keep his eyes open.’’ 

‘‘Then it shall be sure for me,’’ said the 
young man quietly. ‘By the way, has 
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Will shown you his collection of native 
furs?’’ 

‘“You may be sure he did, before uncle had 
been here an hour,’’ said Kate, with a glance 
at her brother which was returned by what 
children call ‘‘a face.’’ 

“Engineering certainly is a fine profes- 
sion,’’ said the young lawyer, in a tone so 
evidently condescending that Cheerleigh 


. frowned a little, ‘‘ but it zs slow. In thelaw, 


now, there is always so much business to be 
done that an able man finds his hands full 
almost from the start. It’s really annoying 
to me to have so little time that I can call 
my own.”’ 

“T hope business isn’t going to keep you 
from the County Ball,’’ said Kate. 

“It certainly shan’t, Miss Bradford, if you 
are to be there.’’ 

“How self-sacrificing !’? murmured Kate, 
trying to be sarcastic but not entirely suc- 
ceeding, for she was also eyeing her grand- 
father narrowly. 

‘‘ Are you going to the County Ball, Char- 
ley?’ asked the captain. 

‘“‘T don’t know, I’m not much of a dancer.’’ 

‘““That doesn’t matter; the ladies won’t 
know the difference, for scarcely any man is 
a good dancer nowadays, unless there’s some 
monkey in his blood. Ball-room grace and 
manners have been going out of men ever 
since round dances became fashionable, until 
even square dances at balls are romps—a 
great deal of the time.”’ 

Kate looked indignant; so did Wrung; 
while Cheerleigh brightened as he said : 

““T’ve been conceited enough to suppose I 
was the only man who saw dancing in that 
light.”’ 

‘“You can atone for your conceit, my dear 
boy, by going to all the respectable dances 
and setting a good example, which means 
that you must become a good dancef.’’ 

Then the farmer frowned, though he did 
not take part in the conversation. Mrs. 
Bradford also was silent, but Kate said : 

“Uncle, you needn’t think by abusing 
dancing you’re going to keep me from being 
fond of it.”’ 

“T’m not so silly as that, my dear,’’ said 
the captain with alaugh. ‘‘ Besides, I’m not 
abusing dancing, but only certain kinds of 
it, and in mixed companies. Girls would 
dance if men were bears.”’ 

“Cause they like to be hugged,’’ sug- 
gested Master Will, who had only begun to 
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learn to use his tongue in the presence of 
company, and who generally misused it. 

‘Will!’ exclaimed Mrs. Bradford. 

‘* You'd better retire,’’ pouted Kate. 

“‘T wasn’t alluding to that sort of girl, 
bub,”’ said the captain. ‘‘The dancing girl, 
in good society, the girl who will dance with 
any fellow rather than sit and chat with the 
good company, is she who insists that danc- 
ing is exercise, and who never takes any 
other.”’ 

‘* Why not ?’’ asked the farmer. 

‘*Principally because her proper guardians 
haven’t insisted upon it, and provided the 
means.”’ 

‘*No other exercise !’’ exclaimed Kate in- 
dignantly after two ineffectual efforts. 
‘‘That’s all men know! You’d think you 
were exercising a great deal if you had to 
sweép all the rooms on this floor every morn- 
ing, as I do.’’ 

“Poor child!’ sighed the captain, ‘I 
wouldn’t though. Sweeping isn’t exercise ; 
it’s hard, awkward, exhausting work. I’ve 
had to do it myself, once in a while, and I’ve 
made up my mind that if I were a woman I’d 
use Indian clubs, or a rowing machine, just 
to get my physique in proper condition to 
use the broom. Don’t you attend the gym- 
nasium, Kate?’’ 

‘‘The Preston gymnasium is only for men 
and boys,’’ the girl replied. 

‘‘Qh, Miss Bradford, I beg your pardon,”’ 
exclaimed the lawyer, ‘‘ Wednesday after- 
noons the place is restricted to ladies only. 
I myself made the motion and forced it 
through the board of governors.”’ 

‘*One afternoon a week !’’ said Kate with 
a sneer. 

‘‘Well, reforms must be made gradually, 
you know,’’ said Wrung. 

‘‘Why isn’t there a gymnasium expressly 
for ladies and girls?’ asked the captain, 
looking so fixedly at his tather-in-law that 
no one else ventured to reply. Recent dis- 
cussions had taught the farmer the inner 
meaning of the question, so the only reply 
was a deprecating look. 

‘‘There ought to be one,’’ the captain con- 
tinued, ‘‘ and it could be had through a small 
subscription from each man who cares enough 
for the women of his family. Women are 
kept in the house altogether too much for 
their good—kept in so much that they 
haven’t the spirit to go out of doors, unless 
there’s some special inducement.’ 
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‘* Well,” said the farmer, ‘‘they go out a 
good deal to make calls ; then, one afternoon 
in the week there’s the mother’s prayer- 
meeting, another afternoon there’s the young 
ladies’ sewing society, and there’s the Thurs- 
day morning lecture club, also for women, 
and there’s the Tuesday afternoon Bible 
class—that’s all for women, too. It seems to 
me there’s scarcely a day when Kate and her 
mother don’t go out somewhere.”’ 

‘* All well enough, as far as it goes, but so 
far as exercise is concerned, there’s nothing 
to it but a walk, a walk in closely fitting 
clothes, too. In a gymnasium a woman 
could put on a light, loose suit, so as to feel 
entirely at ease ; she could swing clubs and 
dumb-bells, roll ball at ten-pins—splendid 
cure for weak backs, that is—she could use 
every appliance that is found in men’s gym- 
nasiums. I had to spend a few days, several 
years ago, atatown which had a woman’s 
gymnasium, and I found that I could easily 
identify the members at sight by the grace 
with which they carried themselves.’’ 

‘“*Twould be just glorious to have one 
here,’”’ said Kate. ‘‘Do follow Uncle Clin- 
ton’s advice, grandpa, and make the people 
build one.”’ 

‘* You talk as if your old grand-dad could 
do any thing he liked,’’ said the farmer, smil- 
ing at the girl. 

‘*So he can,’’ said Kate. ‘‘Just think of 
allthe money you’ve raised for the church 
and the heathen, and how you argued the 
rich men into voting to pave the roads 
and—’’ 

‘Yes, yes,”’ sighed the farmer, ‘‘ but with 
a new-fangled notion I shouldn’t know whom 
to go to first.’’ 

“‘T’ll save you the trouble,’’ said the cap- 
tain, ‘‘ by heading the subscription list with 
a hundred dollars.”’ 

“Oh, good!’ shouted Kate, clapping her 
hands. 

** Put me down for a hundred also, deacon,’’ 
said Mr. Wrung. 

‘*Bravo!’’ exclaimed Kate, with a smile 
which should have made the young man feel 
fully repaid. Cheerleigh was silent and 
thoughtful a moment. Kate looked at him 
pityingly, while the young lawyer’s face put 
on the expression which it wore whenever he 
made a point on an opponent in court. 

“I think, deacon,’’ said Cheerleigh, ‘‘ that 
I’ll stand a hundred for each of my sisters.’’ 

‘“‘ Three hundred dollars more !’’ exclaimed 
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Kate with a glance at Charley which made 
the young lawyer solemn. ‘‘Oh, grandpa, 
do get out your pencil and memorandum 
book—quick ! Oh, I do wish somebody else, 
—every body else, would call, right away. 
How much more money will it take? How 
soon can they build it? Where shall it be? 
When—”’ 

“You poor child !’’ said the old man, with 
a tender, solicitous look at his grand- 
daughter, who sat with eyes dancing and 
cheeks aflame, ‘‘do you really wish so much 
that you could go to a gymnasium ?”’ 

“Oh, I’ve always just been dying for 
one !’’ 

‘* Well,” said the old man, dropping his 
head and looking meditative, ‘‘in that case I 
guess I'd better try tobring itabout. Atany 
rate, I’ll put five hundred dollars into it my- 
self to show folks I’m in earnest about it.” 
Then the farmer looked appealingly at his 
son-in-law, but before he could read the 
answer in that gentleman’s face something 
came between them; it was Kate, who had 
flown to her grandfather, put her arms around 
him and kissed him again and again. The 
other subscribers looked as if they would like 
to be rewarded in the same way, but were 
sure they wouldn’t be. Then a messenger 
came for Mr. Wrung, who was wanted at his 
office, and the lawyer departed after a gen- 
eral leave-taking and an impressive, almost 
theatrical, bow to the captain. Two or three 
moments later Cheerleigh said he had called 
to ask if Kate wouldn’t spend the evening 
with his sisters, who wanted her advice about 
some apparel in course of making. 

No sooner were the young people gone than 
the captain exclaimed : 

‘Twas a splendid beginning !’’ 

‘* Altogether too good not to be followed 
up,’’ said the farmer. ‘‘ Besides,’’ here the 
old man ‘stopped toutter a sigh of relief, ‘‘it’s 
acomfort to act upon at least one of your 
many suggestions. I suppose the thing 
ought to be started and managed as a stock 
company, like the old gymnasium ?”’ 

‘IT suppose that is the better way ; it offers 
people a chance of getting their money back.” 

The old man was quiet two or three mo- 
ments, looking as sedate as usual ; then he 
arose and said : 

‘* Come to think of it, I’ve a little business 
in the village this evening. Don’t sit up for 
me.”’ 

‘What a splendid soldier he’d make!” 
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said the captain a moment or two later, as 
the old man’s footsteps were heard on the 
flagged walk to the gate. 

‘‘Father’s a dear, good man,’’ said Mrs. 
Bradford, ‘‘ but I’m afraid he’s too slow for a 
soldier.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense! All soldiers who amount to 
any thing are slow, in the way father is. 
Only geniuses make up their minds quickly. 
The man who acts promptly when he knows 
what to do is the one who amounts to some- 
thing. Dad’s face—bless his honest heart !|— 
is as easy to read as a book. He’s gone to 
the village to strike while the iron is hot ; 
he’ll see every store-keeper, lawyer, and doc- 
tor in town before the lights are out, and tell 
them of the money pledged in two minutes 
for a woman’s gymnasium.’ 

‘The idea !’? said Mrs. Bradford, with a 
quizzical look. ‘‘ You’re so used to men who 
are quick in their ways that you forget how 
old father is.’’ 

‘“‘My dear sister, dad isn’t any older, in his 
ways, than his daughter, who is a remark- 
ably young and handsome woman to be the 
mother of a grown-up girl.’’ 

‘Jack !? exclaimed Mrs. Bradford angrily. 

“TI beg your pardon, dear girl, if I am 
wrong,’’ said the captain rapidly, ‘‘ but 
you’re allowing yourself to rust. Whydon’t 
you help me in my effort to take the dear old 
man out of some of his ruts? It’s for your 
children first of all, that I’m doing it, but 
you’re as quiet as if you had no interest in 
the subject.”’ 

‘‘Jack,’’ said the widow, as tears came to 
her eyes, ‘‘ you know that one-half of me is 
in the grave.’’ 

The captain quickly kissed the tears away, 
stroked the brown head in which there was 
not a single gleam of silver, and replied, with 
uncertain voice : 

‘*Who has better reason to feel for you than 
I? Still, there’s exactly twice as much rea- 
son why the remaining half of you should be 
very much alive. Why, I’d rather be owner 
of your two children than commander of the 
army. You ought to be wide-awake to every 
thing they like and want.”’ 

‘“‘T can’t take ‘an interest in the pleasures 
that are all the fashion—I daren’t. It would 
seem disrespectful to the dead,” said the 
widow. 

‘“Wouldn’t Phil take an interest in them, 
for the children’s sake, if he were alive ?”’ 

‘Yes, but as for me, now, people would 
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think I did it for my own sake. You know 
how folks talk about widows who lay off their 
black.”’ 

‘* Dear girl, they wouldn’t talk so of you. 
You’ve tact enough to prevent any such 
gossip.”’ 

‘‘I can’t bear to oppose father’s ideas in 
any way. He’s been so unspeakably good 
to me and the children. Besides, I owe him 
a daughter’s respect.’’ 

‘‘There’s no danger that you won’t pay it 
to the uttermost, dear girl. But you must 
see plainly thatI am right about amuse- 
ments, and that your father is at least half 
convinced. Just think what a tremendous. 
influence for good the dear old man would 
be in this community if he were to take an 
active interest in the amusements of the peo- 
ple! You know his force of character draws. 
all the better men toward him. Do help me 
to get him at work.”’ 

‘*Grandpa’s a buster when he gets started 
at any thing,’ said Will. 

‘* Another thing you should do, sis,’’ said 
the captain, ‘‘is to make this youngster use- 
ful to his sister. He’s as tall as a man, and 
I’ve no doubt is a man among his own sex. 
He ought to go into society with his sister, 
and—’’ 

“*T don’t want no swallow-tail coat on,’” 
said Will from the depths of his throat. 

‘**Twouldn’t be in entire accord with your 
grammar, my boy, I’m afraid; still, you’re 
old enough to know what honor means, and 
that one of its first demands is that a boy 
shall be his unmarried sister’s best friend and 
protector.”’ 

“It’s awfully tiresome to be around with 
girls; they don’t talk about any thing but 
dress and other girls—and fellows.”’ 

‘But they would if there were any one else 
to start some other subject—at least they 
would, if the somebody else were smart, 
wouldn’t they? Try it, and see.”’ 

Will avoided further discussion of the sub- 
ject by sauntering off to bed ; then his mother 
extracted from the captain many stories of 
women’s lives in the far West. Time flew 
so rapidly that when Kate returned, soon fol- 
lowed by her grandfather, the clock struck 
eleven. 

‘‘I didn’t imagine it was so late,’’ said the 
farmer as he removed his hat and coat and 
seated himself to begin the family’s evening 
devotions. He took the big Bible on his lap, 
adjusted his glasses, and opened the book. 
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Mrs. Bradford shook her head negatively at 
her brother-in-law, who raised his eyebrows 
incredulously; then the farmer looked across 
his glasses, without raising his headand said 
carelessly : 

‘Pretty good evening’s work, Jack. Seven 
thousand dollars promised for the gymna- 
sium.’’ 
tinued, ‘‘ The Ninety-first Psalm.’’ 

The captain looked at his niece and won- 
dered whether she heard a word that was 
read. 


CHAPTER III. 


“Say, Uncle Clinton,’’ said Master Will, 
bursting into the cozy sitting-room one even- 
ing and interrupting a reading aloud of 
‘‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,’’ ‘‘do 
you know there is going to be a theater-play 
in town to-morrow night? There is! It’s ‘The 
Valley Scout,’ and there is pictures on Twick- 
ett’s barn about it ; there is lots of soldiers 
and the American flag splendidly printed. 
You’re going to see it, I suppose? ’’ 

“‘T might,”’ said the captain,” if it is only 
to see how play-soldiers look, compared with 
the real article.’’ 


“If you do go,’”’ Will continued with a 
stealthy, side-long glance at his grandfather, 
‘‘won’t you take me along? I never sawa 


play in all my born days. Ifit is about the 
army it can’t be wicked.”’ 

“You think that follows, eh?’’ said the 
captain. ‘‘ But Will, there’s nothing so good 
that a bad play can’t be made from it.”’ 

**Good for you, Jack!’’ exclaimed the 
farmer. ‘‘I’ve heard lots of talk about plays, 
and there was always something bad, if I 
listened long enough.”’ 

“I wish there might be one good’ one,”’ 
said Kate, ‘‘so grandpa would let me go.”’ 

‘‘There are some good ones, little girl,” 
the captain replied, ‘‘andif any of them come 
here while I’m in town, I’ll take you to see 
them, if dad will let me.’’ 

“I don’t believe they’ll come,’’ said the 
fariner. ‘‘I know a man who likes theaters ; 
he came here from New York, and used to 
take his family ; but he says nothing decent 
is played inacountry townlikeours. I don’t 
see why not, if there really are any.”’ 

‘I suppose,’’ said the captain, ‘‘ that is be- 
cause it wouldn’t pay. Decent people in 
the smaller towns don’t go much to the 
theater, they’ ve too much elsewhere to occupy 


Then he changed his tone and con- - 
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their time, so the managers play what they 
think will best please the class that come to 
them. Theaters aren’t benevolences, you 
know ; they’re business enterprises.”’ 

‘‘They might be in better business than 
making money out of vice,’’ said the farmer. 

‘*Oh, they don’t intend to do that,’’ the 
captain replied. ‘‘Few of them are worse 
than rude. They’re not teachers of manners, 
but, on the other hand, don’t intend to be 
teachers of vice.”’ 

‘*T do think,”’ said the farmer. ‘‘ that there 
must be something awfully wrong in a busi- 
ness that doesn’t take decent folks into ac- 
count. I’ve seen respectable plays myself, in 
Boston and New York, when I was a young 
man ; I’ve read a good many, too, in Shakspere 
and other books; but the things that are 
played in this town—why, some of them are 
so bad, if the pictures they put around in the 
windows and on the fences are any sign, that 
I wonder that our trustees give them a license 
to play.”’ 

‘“‘Like enough—like enough,’’ drawled 
the captain. ‘‘ But, dad, why don’t you and 
the other good people put a stop to it?”’ 

‘* How ?”’ 

‘‘Why, take charge of such affairs your- 
selves. Organize a local amusement associa- 
tion, and subscribe money enough to offer a 
surety to the manager who will bring some- 
thing good. Itcanbedone. Geta good play 
or two a week to come here, and the poor ones 
will stay away, for they know there is no 
money in overdoing a small town. I know 
what I’m talking about, for I’ve chatted with 
managers about it. Onething you must do, 
though, to make the plan succeed, you must 
go yourselves and take your families, or be 
willing to lose the money you’ve subscribed. 
The reason that good plays, plays of high 
character, don’t come here is that the best 
people enjoy themselves too much at home to 
goout to any such entertainment, so the 
audience is made up of those who haven’t any 
other place to go, or whose homes are so un- 
attractive that any thing is a relief. If I 
were a Father in Israel, like you, I’d see to it 
that the floating, dissatisfied class should be 
sure first of entertainments that would do 
them no harm and then of some shows that 
would do them good.’’ 

“‘I’d rather keep them out of the theater 
entirely,’’ said the farmer with a decided 
growl. 


‘‘Probably, but you can’t do it. People 
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who like the theater are going to it, in spite 
of any thing you can do or say. You regu- 
late by law the liquor traffic, the use of dyna- 
mos, the speed of horses in the street, and 
every thing else that has any chanceof harm 
in it; why don’t you regulate the theater ?’’ 

‘It ought to be done,’’ the farmer admitted, 
‘but I’m not the man to do it.”’ 

‘‘Excuse me, but you are. You and the 
other deacons of your church, the Methodist 
class leaders, the officers of the churches, 
the county judge, the lawyers, physicians, 
teachers, and merchants, are just the men to 
do such work. Among you, you should se- 
cure the ownership or controlling stock of 
whatever building the shows are given in, 
and determine what shall be played. Don’t 
be afraid that you’ll make the performances 
so select that common people won’t come ; 
there’s no show that will keep theater goers 
away when they must choose between that 
and nothing.”’ 

‘*T should like to see grandpa at the theater, 
hearing Camille,’ said Kate. ‘‘ Cousin Rood 
took me to hear it, when I was visiting in 
New York. Miss Brunt played the part. She 
was just splendid.”’ 

“T wouldn’t have thought that of Rood ; he 
shouldn’t have taken you, and I hope you 
will never see your grandfather at such a 
play. Miss Brunt is a good actress, but no 
amount of art can make such a vile story fit 
to listen to.”’ 

‘““Now uncle! She was just lovely! She 
didn’t say or do any thing the least bit offen- 
sive.”’ 

‘‘Then she wasn’t true tothe part. It’san 
outrage upon human decency thatsuch plays 
are produced at all, and that young people 
are allowed to see them.’’ 

‘Now you're talking !’’ shouted the farmer 
emphatically. 

‘True, but why don’t you good people pre- 
vent it? You know that young people go to 
the theater, and will continue to go; a few 
may be kept away, but the majority do as 
they please and the others want to. Con- 
trol the theater in your town, and you'll be 
able to prevent hundreds from seeing or 
hearing any thing improper. Such action on 
your part would, in time, develop a new class 
of plays devoid of present faults.”’ 

“‘ The idea of a lot of old church members 
managing a theater!’’ sneered the farmer. 

‘‘Then call it by some other name, but 
provide entertainments. You usedto manage 
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the lecture courses, when I was a youngster. 
I suppose you still do it ?”’ 

‘No, people stopped going to lectures 
when theater companies began to come. Be- 
sides, managing shows is a different busi- 
ness.”’ 

“I don’t see why. There was nothing in 
those lectures that most of the leading citi- 
zens didn’t already know. You subscribed 
a guarantee fund, which you seldom had to 
pay, so that the less intelligent folks, includ- 
ing the young people, could have an evening 
out once in a while, and learn something 
unexpectedly.’’ 

The farmer looked thoughtful. Master Will, 
who had been looking expectantly from one 
speaker to the other, found his first opportu- 
nity to speak a word, and made haste to say : 

‘‘T believe grandpa would like.‘The Valley 
Scout.’ I tell you the pictures are just boss. 
They’re all about the army, and you know, 
grandpa, you spent lots of money for the 
army during the war, and you hang out the 
flag every holiday.’’ 

‘“‘T’ll take you, dad,”’ thecaptain suggested. 
‘“‘T don’t believe your moral nature can suffer 
while you are in my care, and at a mere mili- 
tary play.” 

‘‘The idea of grandpa at a theater!’’ ex- 
claimed Kate, with a ringing laugh which 
made the old man flush and leave the room. 

“‘Sh-h-h! You little goose,’’ whispered 
the captain. ‘‘Thoughtless youngsters like 
you, who want to say and do every thing 
that comes to their minds, do more than 
every thing else to keep old people’s hearts 
from mellowing.” 

Kate subsided, and went in search of her 
grandfather, to whom she apologized in hon- 
est granddaughterly manner, while the cap- 
tain sdid to his sister-in-law : 

“That girl of yours is dad’s principal 
stumbling-block in the way of amusements. 
Why don’t you suppress her, or teach her 
not to let so good a man feel that she can 
think of him as ridiculous? A really good 
play would be a great blessing to the dear 
old man sometimes. He’s like all other very 
earnest people—drops into fits of depression 
once in a while, from which a really good, 
decent comedy or a fine tragedy would rouse 
him. Either of them would do you good, 
too, dear girl. Help me through, now.”’ 

‘Oh, brother, I’ll try, but do you realize 
how quiet a life I have led for years? Father 
would be simply amazed to hear a word from 
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me in favor of amusements of any kind. I 
care for nothing but him and my children.’’ 

‘* You can’t care as you should for them 
unless you care properly for yourself. For 
the children’s sake, you should know all 
about every thing that interests them. It’s 
by losing grip on what they call ‘earthly 
joys’ that some most loving parents lose 
grip of their children just when the young- 
sters most need theirsympathy. If—’’ 

‘Oh, uncle!’’ exclaimed Kate with bated 
breath, though she had dashed into the room 
like a whirlwind, ‘‘what do you think? 
Grandpa is going to ‘The Valley Scout’ with 
you and Will! Don’t tell him that I told 
you, but what do you think he said? Why, 
’*twas this: ‘If Jack Clinton thinks that 
theater-show won’t hurt Will, I don’t believe 
’twill injure me!’ ”’ 

‘*Right he is,’’ said the captain. 

Farmer Brewster, as he sat between his 
grandson and son-in-law at the theater wait- 
ing for the curtain to rise on ‘‘The Valley 
Scout,’’ looked as he would if he had found 
himself in a church of a faith other than his 
own, and about to listen to a doctrinal ser- 
mon with which he knew he would disagree. 
His lips were compressed, a frown was on 
his brow, and the angle of his eye was as 
sharp as that of a professional marksman. 
He felt, too, that he must preserve his dig- 
nity, for he knew the ways of the town well 
enough to be sure that a number of ungodly 
folk were nudging one another’s elbows and 
calling attention to his first appearance in 
the local play-house. 

His face broke up, though, in spite of him, 
when the orchestra played an overture com- 
posed of national airs. There were not many 
instruments, nor were they well played, but 
such as they were they made a great deal of 
noise. The first five notes of ‘‘The Star 
Spangled Banner’’ made the old man look 
more soldier-like than his son-in-law; to 
‘‘Hail Columbia’’ he beat time with his 
head ; and he had difficulty in keeping from 
waving his hands when the refrain to ‘‘ The 
Red, White, and Blue’”’ was reached. As the 
overture concluded with ‘‘ Yankee Doodle’’ 
the old man fixed his gaze admiringly on the 
snare-drummer, who certainly was earning 
his pay, and the old ¢yes swam until they 
could not see any thing. After the scream, 
roar, boom, crash, and rattle of the last bar 
concluded, he breathed a long sigh, turned to 
his son-in-law, and said: 
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‘*Jack, I don’t mind saying, to you, that I 
believe I wouldn’t have made a bad sort of 
soldier, if I’d been caught early.”’ 

‘*Sh-h-h-!’’ whispered Will, ‘‘the cur- 
tain’s going up—it really is!’’ 

So it was, and the captain smiled contempt- 
uously as the first scene displayed an in- 
fantry soldier, in cavalry trowsers, standing 
guard, with an artillery saber, in front of a very 
small tent supposed to be a general’s head- 
quarters. But none of these things troubled 
the farmer; each represented to him his 
blood-bought country, and weren't the glori- 
ous stars and stripes hanging from a pole be- 
hind the tent? The play throughout was 
about as bad, regarded as a military drama, 
as any thing the captain had ever seen, but 
the by-play of his two relatives was worth 
many times the price of admission. The 
hero was highly heroic ; the villain deserved 
all the misery that came to him ; the prairie 
belle in distress—and in fashionable city 
clothes—had one narrow escape after an- 
other ; the funny soldier, who like all funny 
stage soldiers was an Irishman, was very 
funny, and there was no bad language or 
sentiments of any kind. Between the acts 
Will plied his uncle with questions, while 
the farmer wondered aloud what would happen 
next—a wonder which the captain, who had 
seen military plays before, dared not answer 
according to the dictates of military common 
sense. 

Finally, when the last curtain came down 
on the relief of the beleagured homestead by 
the United States army, represented by six 
soldiers with muskets, led by the Valley 
Scout himself on horseback, and in fringed 
buckskins, with a national flag in each hand 
and a revolver dangling from each wrist, the 
captain burst out laughing. So did the 
farmer who rubbed his hands gleefully and 
exclaimed : 

‘* Jack, I envy you noble fellows, and—’’ 

‘‘Oh, ’twas splendid!’’ interrupted Will. 
“I wish they’d play it over again—right 
away !”’ 

‘‘Will,” said the farmer, ‘‘ you took the 
words out of my mouth. I declare, I haven’t 
been so worked up since the war was ended. 
Our glorious army !”’ 

Then the captain’s face grew sober, and he 
was glad for his own sake he had seen the 
play. For years he had assumed, on general 
principles, that people in the older parts of 
the country held the military service in fair 
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esteem, but at the play of ‘‘ The Valley Scout”’ 
he had for the time seen a proof of it. 

As they went out, arm-in-arm, the captain 
found himself suddenly stopped, but only 
for an instant, for the pictures, announcing 
the next play, which had caught the old 
man’s eye, were not such as decent men care 
to gaze at. 

‘““There!’? muttered the farmer, ‘that 
shows what Will and other boys would see 
next time if they went to our theater.’’ 

‘‘Not if you and the other decent citizens 
did their duty and either controlled the theater 
or suppressed it,”’ the captain replied. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘*T pon’t know what to do with that boy, 
sometimes,’’ said Farmer Brewster to the 
captain one morning, at the farm, after Master 
Will had suddenly departed with a long face 
and a big basket. 

‘‘ What has he done, now?”’ the captain 
asked. 

‘Nothing, special ; it isn’t what he does, 
but what he doesn’t, that troubles me. I 
sent him to Levi Whitehead’s to borrow a 
peck of shelled corn—I suddenly ran out of 
chicken feed. Levi happened to be in the 
same condition, so the boy came back with- 
out any, though there were several other 
houses in the neighborhood where he might 
have got it. He knew I needed it, and why; 
he knew that any one would have gladly 
obliged me, for I do twenty times as many 
such favors as I ask. He couldn’t think long 
enough to see what he ought to do in the mat- 
ter, but he had mind enough to study the do- 
ings of a couple of squirrels and bring their 
whole family of young ones home with him.’’ 

““Umph !”’ ejaculated the captain. ‘‘ Evi- 
dently he needs to be taught to use his mind 
quickly, and keep at it until he reaches a de- 
cision. How does that meet your views?” 

“‘ First-rate—seeing I’d already come to the 
same conclusion myself. But how am I to 
teach him? I suppose a college course 
would answer, but he has no taste for hard 
study as yet, and I’m delaying to send him 
until he does. It’s sure to come to him in 
time—it’s born in him.” 

‘*There’s no doubt about that,’’ the soldier 
assented, ‘‘but in the meantime, if I were 
you, I’d get his mind at work at something 
that requires prompt thought and decision. 
You might teach him whist.”’ 
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“Jack,” groaned the farmer, ‘‘ you know I 
think every thing of you, but I must say that 
once in a while you say something that 
makes me wonder if you haven’t lost your 
senses. Do you suppose that I’m going to 
teach that boy—my only grandson—to bea 
gambler? I’d rather his mind should rot 
away in a lunatic asylum !”’ 

‘*My dear old dad,’’ said the captain, ‘‘I’d 
rather die, or have Will die, than see hima 
gambler, but whist isn’t a gambling game. 
Besides, you ought to know there’s no likeli- 
hood of his taking to bad ways through cards. 
I’ve played whist for thirty years and never 
yet risked a cent. I learned the game at 
home, with my mother and sisters, so I 
learned the manners and morals of card play- 
ing at the same time. Now if you will teach 
Will whist—”’ 

‘I? Are you crazy, Jack? I don’t know 
one card from another.’’ 

‘* That’s unfortunate. It shows your early 
education was neglected. Perhaps Will’s 
mental trouble is a result of heredity—eh ?”’ 

‘* Don’t joke about it, Jack. It’s a serious 
subject. Both subjects are serious.’’ 

“True. Regarding Will, however, if you 
can’t teach him whist yourself, I’m willing 
to do what I can in the matter, during the 
few days I shall be here. There’s no reason 
why I shouldn’t teach you at the same time.”’ 

‘‘What! Teach cards to a deacon of the 
First Church of Preston? Jack, I believe you 
respect and love me, but really, you hurt me.”’ 

‘‘I’m awfully sorry, dad—I won’t say any 
more about it, though I know preachers who 
play whist for recreation and are none the 
worse for it. But let me ask you a question, 
just for information. Doesn’t any one in the 
family play, neither Kate nor her mother?’’ 

‘*T believe,’’ said the farmer, ‘‘ that Kate is 
a member of a club of young people who 
sometimes play cards. I never entirely ap- 
proved of it, but her mother seemed to think 
the girl needed more society, and the games 
were merely a pretext for bringing young 
people together, so I kept quiet.’’ 

‘* Who accompanies the girl to this club, 
which, I suppose, meets in the evening ?”’ 

‘‘Qne young man or another, members of 
families we know.” 

“Don’t you think it would be better for 
her to be under the protection of her own 
brother? He has the stature of a man, and 
has good manners ; young men are probably 
scarce in the club, as they always are in the 











vicinity of a large city. He would be very 
welcome, if he knew how to play, and his 
mother would be all the happier to know that 
a member of the family was always present 
with her daughter. Kate would feel happier, 
too, no doubt, when she realized that she 
had some one to fall back upon, should any 
thing unpleasant occur. It’s hard to find 
any dozen or two of young people in which 
there isn’t some fellow who's too forward, to 
put it mildly. Girls are like the rest of us; 
their best thoughts generally come a little 
too late, so the impudent chaps aren’t always 
snubbed as they should be.”’ 

‘‘If my granddaughter is subject to insults 
she ought to be kept at home.”’ 

“You can’t keep her there, dad, girls 
aren’t made that way any more than boys.”’ 

‘* But why should she like to be with a lot 
of silly young people, with some bad ones 
among them ?’’ 

‘* Because she doesn’t know any others, I 
suppose, and doesn’t imagine any of them are 
bad. It’s one of the penalties of being a 
superior creature, as a descendant of Kate’s 
mother and grandfather is sure to be, that 
she must find many of her associates beneath 
her in morals and manners. She won’t be- 
lieve it, though, until she finds it out for 
herself. If her brother went about with her, 
and knew all her acquaintances, she would 
have a better counselor than you or her 
mother could be—that is, concerning the 
people near her own age, whom she most 
frequently meets. Boys are better judges of 
human nature than girls—better judges of 
masculine nature, at least. Young women 
judge men entirely by their manners ; I sup- 
pose the poor things aren’t to be blamed for 
it, for they’ve no other means at hand. Boys 
are likely to know other boys’ tastes and 
habits.”’ 

“Well,” sighed the farmer, ‘‘I’m glad 
they can do something besides forget things.’’ 

‘‘ Easy, dad, easy,’’ the soldier remon- 
strated. ‘‘You and I were boys once, and 
probably as careless and provoking as Will ; 
but now you’re a tower of strength and sense 
in a big community, while I stand fairly 
well in the esteem of hard-headed men of my 
own profession.”’ 

‘‘ But why can’t Kate take my word about 
the young fellows?’ 

‘* She does, without doubt, if you ever ex- 
press it, and know the crowd well. Do you?’ 

The farmer extracted a straw from a fra- 
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grant heap near him, chewed the end of it 
meditatively, and replied : 

“‘T can’t say that I do.”’ 

‘‘T’m sorry for that. Will and Kate need 
your counsel on that subject above all 
others.”’ 

‘‘Except the one above all,’’ said the farm- 
er earnestly. 

‘It’s part and parcel of that, my dear dad,’’ 
the soldier replied with equal earnestness. 
“* If ‘evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners,’ and ‘a man is known by the company 
he keeps,’ one’s daily associations have im- 
mense influence upon the spiritual life.’’ 

‘‘ Well, I know a good many young men,”’’ 
said the farmer. ‘‘I teach the young men’s 
Bible class very often.’’ 

‘“‘T’m glad to hear it, but that contains 
only a few of many. How long since you’ve 
umpired a game of ball ?”’ 

The farmer looked helpless. The soldier 
continued : 

‘* Just as I thought ; yet when I was a boy 
you swung a mighty bat. Do you know 
that’s what first made me admire you? That 
was thirty-five years ago. How time does 
fly id 

‘‘ Why, Jack,’’ said the farmer, ‘‘ you were 
in my Sunday-school class at that time !’’ 

‘‘Yes.’’ The word. was a short one, but 
the captain uttered it with a drawl that 
seemed to last a full minute—a drawl with 
some inflections which made the farmer look 
suspicious and then indignant, before he re- 
plied : 

‘Jack, I don’t suppose I’ve told you this 
before, there being no special reason to tell 
it, but I want to say now that for two years I 
worked, thought, talked, and prayed particu- 
larly to teach you the truths necessary to 
salvation.’’ 

‘*God bless you for it!’ exclaimed the 
captain, throwing his arm around the old 
man. ‘I can understand it, now that I am 
amature man myself, but then I was only a 
boy, and I cared more about men than 
methods. Do you remember when I joined 
the church ?”’ 

“‘I never shall forget that day—not till the 
end of eternity, I hope,’’ the old man said. 

“Neither shall I,” the captain responded. 
‘‘But do you remember what happened the 
day before ?’’ 

The farmer rubbed his forehead, interro- 
gatingly, and finally shook his head. The 
captain continued : 




















“You were one of the bats in a game of 
town ball down on the common; all of us 
boys were there; so was your wife with her 
two little girls. Notty Higgins pitched to 
you for the third strike—and Notty was a 
great pitcher. He made a fair throw ; you 
braced yourself for it; your wife and the 
young ones looked at you ; so did all the rest 
ofus. Dad, you looked like the picture of 
Hercules that was in our school reader.’’ 

‘‘Go on, Jack,’’ said the farmer. He 
seemed for a moment to have ceased being an 
old man. His head was thrown back; he 
raised his shoulders, and closed each hand 
tightly. 

‘‘ The ball came ; you met it with the bat—”’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ shouted the farmer, ‘‘and knocked 
it across Widow Murray’s barn. ’Twasn’t 
found until the next spring, when Tom Car- 
penter cleaned out his well. We had to bor- 
row a new ball before we could go on with 


the game. Gracious!’’—here the farmer 
turned on his heel and went through the mo- 
tion of striking a ball. ‘‘Jack, do you know 


the remembrance of that game comes to me 
in church sometimes, right in the middle of 
a sermon.”’ 

‘“‘ Dad, ’twas that bat and not your Bible- 
class teachings that made me join the church 
next day. Your teachings were all right, I 
know, but I didn’t know it then, for they 
were above me. But you, the man who hit 
that ball, I was sure I understood you. You 
were in the church, so I followed you there, 
when you asked me. Human nature hasn’t 
changed sincethen. Life isa gameof follow- 
my-leader ; the man who cam lead ought to 
lead, and not hide his light under a bushel. 
Teaching is very good and necessary in its 
place, but example is what takes strongest 
hold on men. Now let Kate and me teach 
whist to Will and you.”’ 

“I’m not sure that I see the connection,’’ 
said the farmer. 

‘It’s simply this : you beat Will at whist, 
as of course you will, as soon as you know 
the game, and he’ll think you know every 
thing. He believes it now of course, on gen- 
eral principles, but what you want is to get 
a tighter and more practical grip on his 
amusements as well as his work—one that 
will hold him without being watched. When 
you’ve taught him, pledge him to play with 
no one you disapprove of. By the way, I 
think I'd better go in and write a letter or 
two before breakfast.”’ 
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As the captain entered the house he 
chanced to look back a moment and saw the 
old farmer standing alert, with an ax-handle 
poised like a ball club, and looking into a 
black walnut tree as if he were waiting for a 
ball to drop in his direction. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘‘WuicH of those two young men is to 
marry Kate?’’ asked the captain as he walked 
home from church Sunday noon with his 
sister-in-law, leaving Kate at the church door 
among some young people, Wrung and 
Cheerleigh being of the number. 

“I wish I knew,’’ sighed Mrs. Bradford, 
looking much concerned. 

‘‘Doesn’t Kate know ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, no—I’m sure she doesn’t.”’ 

‘She will, in the course of time, I sup- 

> > 

‘*Probably ; girls usually do.’’ 

‘‘Isn’t her mother to have any influence in 
the matter ?”’ 

‘‘Well, brother, my principal desire is that 
the dear girl shall marry happily.”’ 

‘* Certainly, but is her knowledge of human 
nature to be trusted to bring that result ?’”’ 

Mrs. Bradford seemed doubtful, as she re- 
plied : 

‘* Girls don’t know much of human nature, 
and women aren’t much wiser. I’vethought 
of speaking with father about those boys, but 
I don’t like to seem, even to him, like one of 
the silly mothers who imagine each young 
man who calls is going to fall in love with 
her daughter.’’ 

‘*I don’t see how any man can help ador- 
ing Kate,’’ the captain said, ‘‘ and I suspect 
dear old dad thinks so, too, so he wouldn’t 
misunderstand you. In fact,{ chance to know 
that he himself is wondering about what may 
come through those twoyoung men. Doesn’t 
Kate really show any preference ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, she’s like other girls. She thinks 
Charley is real good—he is every thing to his 
mother and sisters. But Wrung seems so 
much more of a man; he is very positive, 
talks well, reads a great deal, and is really 
quite prominent and successful in business, 
while Charley seems to Kate a mere boy ; 
she’s always known him, you see. Wrung 
keeps horses, and takes Kate to drive some- 
times, and sends her books, and shows her 
many other attentions that I don’t suppose 
Charley can afford, poor boy, for he doesn’t 
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earn much, as yet, though he has a little 
legacy laid by.’’ 

“You like him betterthan you like Wrung, 
don’t you?’’ 

‘*Yes, a great deal, yet it’s not I whom the 
boys come to see; it’s Kate, and her taste 
must rule.’’ 

‘*But you won’t deprive her of the benefit 
of your judgment, will you? Presents, and 
rides, and talk, and even a good business, 
aren’t enoughtomarryon. Plenty of women 
have married men with all these attractions, 
and been miserable forever after.’’ 

“I know it; still I haven’t the heart to 
blame the dear girl for wanting to have a 
good time. A girl hasn’t many years to en- 
joy herselfin. Life’s carescome soon enough 
and heavy enough.”’ 

‘“‘And bring no pleasures with them, to 
good women happily married? While Phil 
lived I usefl to imagine you, in spite of much 
hard work, were happier than any unmarried 
woman in town.”’ 

“I was—oh, I was /’’ the widow replied, 
her eyes filling. ‘‘ How many, many times 
Itold my husband I was glad I wasn’t 
merely a girl, or even an engaged girl! But 
I did so long for some comforts and luxuries 
that richer women had !’’ 

‘*These women seemed happier than you, 
did they ?”’ 

‘‘No!”’ said the widow with great empha- 
sis, and rudely wiping her eyes, ‘‘I never 
saw one who looked happier than I felt.”’ 

“‘IT knew it. Now, Kate is your daughter 
—and Phil’s. She hasthe stature of a woman, 
but she’s not much wiser than a child—no 
girlis, at her age. Don’t let her drift into 
any man’s arms without a word to guide or 
restrain her.’’ 

***T will only worry her and make her blue 
if I try to put her on her guard. Why, 
brother, you are inconsistent. Ever since 
you’ve been here you’ve seemed to want her 
to have a real good time; now you want me 
to upset her mind about one of her principal 
sources of pleasure.”’ 

‘Dear girl, aren’t right and wrong to re- 
ceive any attention, just because a girl wants 
a good time? Do you think it entirely deli- 
cate for a girl, your daughter, to receive spe- 
cial attentions under false pretenses, merely 
that she may enjoy herself?”’ 

‘* Brother !”’ 

‘*That is how men will regard it, my dear 
sister. She may not know it, but you know 
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Mr. Wrung is not being so attentive merely 
from an unselfish desire to please Kate. [ 
don’t believe he is any too good at present ; his 
character certainly won’t improve if he finds 
out that a charming young woman, member 
of as fine a family as the world contains, has 
allowed him to devote himself to her merely 
because he amused her.”’ : 

Mrs. Bradford was so silent and serious at 
the dinner table that her father and daughter 
rallied her, but the captain came skillfully to 
her defense and diverted conversation to 
other topics. Then Kate became silent and 
could not be rallied. After dinner she suc- 
ceeded in getting the captain away from the 
family, and said : 

“Uncle Clinton, whatam I todo? Mr. 
Wrung insists that he is coming this after- 
noon to take me to drive.’’ 

“Well ?”’ 

‘Oh, don’t make believe! You know 
what the trouble is. Grandpa will be hor- 
rified.’’ 

“Umph! Well, which do you love best— 
grandpa or Mr. Wrung.”’ 

“Uncle! I’m not in love with Mr. 
Wrung ?”’ 

“I’m glad to know it, dear. Then you 
ought to know which you can best disap- 
point.”’ 

“I don’t think you’re very sympathetic,”’ 
said Kate, looking much aggrieved. 

‘“Now, Kate, I—’’ 

‘* Well, Mr. Wrung can seldom drive any 
other day—he’s dreadfully busy, and he 
needs out-door exercise—the doctor says so.’’ 

‘‘And the poor fellow can’t take it, I sup- 
pose, even with two horses to help him, un- 
less you go, too ?”’ 

‘* You’ve seemed real anxious that I should 
have a good time,’’ said Kate, looking sul- 
lenly through the window at nothing in par- 
ticular, ‘‘and now—’’ 

‘* And now I’m real mean because I won’t 
ask grandpa to abandon a principle,—not a 
fancy—of a life-time so you may oblige a 
man whom you never saw until two years 
ago, and whom you say you don’t love. Oh, 
Kate !’ 

“‘ Well, ’twill be awfully awkward to de- 
cline when he comes.”’ 

‘« My dear little girl, if you haven’t learned 
when and how to say ‘no’ you ought to get 
back into mamma’s apron strings until your 
education is completed. It’s no fault of 
yours, I suppose, you’re young yet. Un- 
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pleasant duties ave awfully unpleasant, aren’t 
they, dear?” 

But Kate would not be mollified. 

‘Tet me see him for you, when he calls,”’ 
the captain continued. 

“And be horrid to him? 
don’t like him.”’ 

‘‘Don’t imagine me being uncivil to any 

one, little girl, or it will be my turn to be 
hurt. Any friend of yours shall always re- 
ceive the greatest courtesy from your old 
uncle.”’ 
' Kate apparently assented, for she walked 
slowly away, but she was not interesting 
company during the next two hours, al- 
though her uncle whispered to her, on his 
return from a stroll to the gate, that Mr. 
Wrung had taken his disappointment grace- 
fully. Kate sauntered off to the parlor win- 
dows and looked longingly toward the disap- 
pearing carriage. The captain followed and 
said : 

‘Dear little girl, you really wouldn’t have 
allowed him, or any other man, to carry you 
off, half against your own will, and entirely 
against your guardian’s, just that you might 
enjoy yourself, would you ?”’ 

‘* It’s such a lovely afternoon for a drive,”’ 
Kate replied. 

“St certainly is,’ said the captain, ‘ but 
that’s no answer. You don’t think Sunday 
pleasure driving is right, and Mr. Wrung 
knows it. How much true respect do you 
suppose a man has fora woman who allows 
herself to be over-persuaded or managed 
against her own principles? He may think 
her a very pretty and desirable plaything— 
desirable enough, perhaps, to marry—but he 
won’t respect her as a woman.”’ 

“Tthink you’re real horrid,’’ muttered 
Kate. 

‘‘I suppose so,’’ sighed the captain. 
‘Every thing must give way to a good time, 
even the inheritance of ten generations of 
good character.’’ 

“You know I don’t believe that, Uncle 
Clinton.’’ 

“‘T suppose not, but it amounts to the same 
thing, little girl, if you act as if you did.” 

Then there was a new coolness between 
uncle and niece, and the captain spent the 
remainder of the afternoon discussing with 
his father-in-law the explorations in ancient 
Zoan and the probable proportionate gains of 
the different denominations in the sparsely 
settled portions of the West, topics in which 
C-Sept. 
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Miss Kate did not exhibit a particle of inter- 
est. But after the day was done, and the 
family, as was its Sunday evening custom, 
spent an hour or two in the fire-light singing 
familiar hymns, in which the captain joined 
with great earnestness and an effective tenor 
voice, Kate stepped gently behind her uncle, 
leaned over the back of his chair, and whis- 
pered, between the hymns : 

‘It was real mean of me to be cross with 
you.”’ 

And the captain, whose eyes had been rest- 
ing on the portrait over the mantel, whis- 
pered back : 

‘You're a dear, good girl—so good that you 
look just like her.”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE night of the County Ball came at last, 
though for days and days, each seeming a 
month long, Kate felt as if it never would 
come. Her grandfather’s permission, though 
long delayed, had been obtained, but for 
that ball only. She had prepared herself, 
mentally, a dozen times beforehand, and after 
deliberation which was simply tremendous 
in its earnestness. Should she go in plain 
Swiss muslin, which looked lovely but rustled 
a great deal, or should she wear a creamy 
nun’s veiling which fitted her much better 
than the Swiss, yet gave the impression that 
she was very slight? Might it not be that 
she was too tall to appear to best advantage 
while looking slight? She agreed, with her- 
self, to leave the decision to her mirror, but 
though she ‘‘tried on’’ the dress and posed 
in it a full hour, the mirror would not decide 
to her satisfaction. She might wear over 
white a pink velvet bodice which was 
simply lovely in itself, but suppose she were 
to have a great deal of color that night, as 
occasionally she did, without any reason she 
could see? Black velvet was wonderfully be- 
coming to her, but how would biack look 
over white while one was dancing? She had 
a handsome skirt of Nile green, but suppose 
she were to wear the pink bodice with this 
and were attacked by a flush of high color 
afterward, how would she look ? 

And what flowers should she wear? The 
little conservatory near the house, in which 
her grandfather experimented with almost 
every thing named by his favorite journal of 
horticulture, contained flowers of all hues 
and tints, and there were still in the garden 
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plenty of chrysanthemums, white, golden, 
and bronzed, but it was dreadfully hard to 
decide which to wear with what, even after 
experiments in which flowers and fabrics were 
combined under artificial light. 

And with whom should she dance? Of course 
all the young men would want to dance with 
her, and as there were about forty of them, 
while the dances numbered only about twenty, 
she would be obliged to decline regretfully. 
There were some young men who danced 
delightfully but weren’t a bit nice any other 
way ; there were others who were eminently 
respectable and also very awkward. If she 
danced with the first, she would not feel en- 
tirely at ease, for she was afraid of what the 
other girls would be saying ; with the others 
she was sure she would be very uncomfort- 
able, for some of them would tread on her 
toes ; and she knew the other girls would be 
laughing at her. 

So, for days and days, this estimable young 
woman gave most of her waking thoughts 
to the County Ball, and almost dreamed, 
sometimes dismally, sometimes delightfully, 
over the same subject. She forgot her house- 
hold duties, allowed her grandfather to grope 
for his slippers, and served sour cream by 
mistake with some stewed pears on the sup- 
per table. 

‘*Clinton,’’ said the farmer one evening 
while the feminine contingent was clearing 
the supper table and the captain was looking 
over the newspaper, ‘‘ did you ever see the 
like of that girl? She was religiously born 
and reared, yet she’s thinking more about 
that—that—that infernal, devilish—”’ 

“ Dad ge 

‘Well, that—that—that—coming County 
Ball than about her immortal soul.”’ 

‘Like enough. She isn’t worried about 
her soul, for she gave it to the Lord long ago 
according to the usual forms ; you were one 
of the witnesses of the formal transaction, 
in the dear old church. On that subject she 
has no doubts or fears, but the ball is an un- 
known quantity, with a lot of unknown possi- 
bilities. Don’t you ever find yourself fright- 
ened in the face of the unknown? / do, 
though I’ve been a soldier nearly thirty 
years.”’ 

“* Well,’”’ said the farmer with a sigh, ‘‘I 
wish she didn’t need to be bothered that way.”’ 

“She wouldn’t,’’ the captain replied, with 
a desperate look, ‘if there was any man 
among her relations who loved her enough 
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to befriend her in such perplexities—and par- 
ticularly to provide substitutes for balls. I’m 
glad I can be with her during the next few 
days, but after that—’’ 

‘*See here, Jack,’’ exclaimed the farmer, 
springing from. his chair and approaching 
the old sofa on which the captain was loung- 
ing, ‘‘that isn’t fair. You’ve known me of 
old ; you know I’d go through fire and water 
for the sake of that girl, if it were necessary.”’ 

‘No doubt,’’ the captain replied, without 
change of countenance. ‘‘So would a tramp 
on the street. Anybody can and will do 
great things for a young, pretty woman, es- 
pecially if he’s started by a great deal of 
force—hit by a sledge-hammer, so to speak. 
Trashy novels and newspapers are full of 
such gallant deeds.”’ 

‘*Jack,’’ the farmer whispered, after a mo- 
ment of surprise, ‘‘ again I say that isn’t fair. 
You ought to know perfectly well that I love 
Kate better than I love my own life.” 

“Yes; I don’t doubt it. But you haven’t 
always looked out for your own life as care- 
fully as you might, have you? You're a 
good deal like the rest of us ; you leave to the 
Lord a great deal that you ought to attend to 
yourself. You let worry take the place of 
work sometimes. Now here is a matter, 
right at your hand, in which a few minutes 
of active interest would have done more good 
than hours:of worry. Dad, you’re much 
older and better than I, and it’s a shame for 
me to be criticising you in any way, but, 
honestly now, you have worried for hours 
about the County Ball, haven’t you ?”’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ replied the farmer with deep em- 
phasis, and fixing his eyes on the harmless 
family cat as savagely as if she were the 
ball, and might be disposed of by drowning. 

‘*But you haven’t asked Kate what you 
could do to make such affairs less attractive 
to her, have you? It hasn’t occurred to you 
to have her mother get up some harmless lit- 
tle dancing parties at home, to which only 
young people of known good character 
should be invited ?’’ 

‘‘No.” Then the farmer shifted his eyes 
from the cat to the full glare of the sitting- 
room lamp, as if he were in search of light. 

“It’s all wrong, dad; think it over and 
see if I’m not right.”’ 

‘*Grandpa,’’ said Kate, invading the sit- 
ting-room, carrying a bit of china in one hand 
and a towel in the other, ‘‘may I have just 
one of your yellow carnations with crimson 





























edges, to wear to the ball? i know its your 
darling plant, but I—’’ 

“You may wear them all, my dear ; wear 
the whole conservatory, if you like. Only— 
don’t give one of those flowers to any young 
man.”’ 

“T won’t, grandpa. It isn’t manners to 
give away flowers that have been given you, 
especially when the person who gave them is 
the best man in the world, Uncle Clinton not 
excepted.’’ So saying, Kate hurried back to 
her work, humming a waltz as she went. 

‘‘Jack,’’ said the farmer, rising to assure 
himself that the girl was out of hearing, and 
then closing the door to make assurance 
doubly sure, ‘‘you seem to think I hate 
amusements. I don’t. ButI don’t like the 
idea of my darling, my only granddaughter, 
being handled at a ball, by a lot of fellows 
who wouldn’t be welcome if they came to my 
house. Here they’re not good enough to sit 
in the same room with Kate, but at the ball 
they may dance with her, squeeze her hand, 
and put an arm around her waist. It isn’t 
nice; itisn’t right. I was brought up to re- 
gard women as only a little lower than the 
angels ; the feeling was born in me—it’s been 
in the family for generations, and—’’ 

“And its highly creditable to you and 
your ancestors. But why don’t you live up 
to your principles? Of course there are 
young men at every social affair who aren’t 
worthy to touch the tips of the fingers of a 
little angel like Kate, but by this time you 
ought to have put her on her guard against 
allof them. So good a girl wouldn’t need a 
second warning.’’ 

“‘T leave that sort of thing to her mother,’’ 
said the farmer. 

“Then you warn the mother instead, do 
you?’’ 

“Well no; I—’’ 

“You put it off, I suppose, the subject be- 
ing rather delicate.”’ 

“Jack, you have a keen insight into hu- 
man nature.’’ 

‘Much obliged, but don’t mind me for the 
present. If you, a good man, a man of ex- 
perience, the head of the family and loving 
your daughter and her children with your 
whole heart, haven’t the courage to handle a 
delicate subject skillfully and firmly, for the 
dear child’s sake, who isto doit? Tell me 
that !”” 

The farmer arose and paced the floor, 
wrinkling his brow, pursing his lips tightly, 
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shaking his head, and gesticulating with his 
hands. Two or three minutes later Kate 
entered the room, tossing an apron behind 
her and arranging the ruffle at her wrists. 
On noticing her grandfather’s attitude she 
stopped and exclaimed : 

‘‘Why, grandpa! what awful deed are 
you going to do?”’ 

The old man stopped, slowly unwrinkled 
his face, which required a great deal of effort, 
and put on a smile which finally took entire 
possession of hiscountenance. Then he said : 

‘* You're right in calling it awful, my dear. 
I’m going to the ball with you.” 

‘Oh, good! good! good!’ shouted the 
girl clapping her hands. ‘‘ You and Uncle 
Clinton too! I'll feel prouder than any 
other girl there.’’ 

‘* And while we’re at it,’’ said the farmer, 
“we'll take your mother, too. Jack says 
such affairs were designed to be general social 
gatherings, and I’m going, just once, to see 
if they are what they profess to be.’’ 

Kate was too surprised, for some seconds, 
to interrupt, but at last she laughed merrily 
and exclaimed : 

‘‘Mamma at the County Ball? Does she 
know it? No? Oh, what fun!’ Then she 
started to break the news, but the captain 
overtook her, drew her back and declared 
that unless she left that duty to him he 
would withdraw his promise to go. 

‘You will spoil every thing, you thought- 
less little wretch,’’ he said. And Kate ad- 
mitted that probably he was right. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE County Ball was a grand success ; 
every one said so, and the opinion was ex- 
pressed, also, that Captain Clinton did much 
toward making it an improvement upon the 
affair of the previous year. The soldier neg- 
lected many dances, but he did not forget any 
of his old acquaintances ; he found time, too, 
to see that his father-in-law should not feel 
uncomfortable or out of place. Still, the old 
man found so many middle-aged friends pres- 
ent that he confided to the captain, before 
the evening was an hour old, that except for 
the continuous dancing and the presence of 
some people of unsavory reputation, a County 
Ball didn’t differ much from a neighborhood 
sociable. The captain paid much attention 
at first to his sister-in-law, but that lady, 
dressed in plain white and with her hair - 
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‘done up’”’ by her daughter in a fashion 
which that young woman had long urged 
upon her mother, soon had so many old friends 
about her that the captain felt entirely at 
ease. 

As for Kate, she was the happiest girl inthe 
room, and the old man found himself in hearty 
sympathy with her in her enjoyment. She 
imagined herself having every thing her own 
way, buttwo pairs of eyes regarded herclosely, 
and more than once her uncle found excuse 
for taking her away from some young man 
who was more admiring than reputable. The 
farmer observed these operations and ap- 
proved their purpose when it was explained 
to him ; but he whispered to his son-in-law : 

‘* Who's been telling you who’s who?’’ 

‘*No one,”’ the captain replied. ‘‘I know 
some of these young men of old, or I know 
their families and the blood that’s in 
them ; as for the others, it’s every man’s busi- 
ness to know human nature pretty well at 
sight.” 

‘Well, that means the ball is as bad 
as I expected. I noticed that twice you took 
her away from Wrung.”’ 

‘Yes ; that sort of fellow seems possessed 
to put on an air of proprietorship, and frighten 
better men away froma girl. Kate ought to 
be warned against them and have some way 
to escape.”’ 

“* Girls didn’t have to be watched that way 
when I was young,’’ sighed the farmer. 

“‘ No ; society didn’t offer so many oppor- 
tunities for impudence. Fashionable parties 
with a large proportion of professional flirts 
of both sexes were as rare in those days, as— 
well, as revivals of religion now. There were 
no well-to-do, lazy, luxurious people then, to 
treat love-making as a mere amusement; no 
married men who made love to their neigh- 
bors’ daughters.”’ 

“ The world has grown a great deal worse,”’ 
the farmer sighed. 

“Oh, no ; it’s better as a rule, but it has 
become more thickly populated—and mixed— 
at worst, it has only changed its ways, so we 
must change our ways of guarding against 
it. By the way, what has become of that 
youngster now ?”’ 

**I don’t know,” said the farmer, looking 
helplessly around. ‘‘ Isaw her only a moment 
or two ago walking—promenading, I suppose 
you call it, with Mary Colton’s husband.”’ 

‘* Then Mary Colton is miserable,’’ said the 
captain with a frown. 
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‘“‘Why, Jack, she’s one of Kate’s dearest 
friends ; I believe army life has made you sus- 
picious.”’ 

‘* Nonsense, dad,’’ said the captain, chang- 
ing his frown toalaugh. ‘‘It needs no sus- 
picion to see that Mary Colton, though as 
good as gold, is most unfortunately homely, 
and has a weary way besides, while Kate is 
remarkably handsome and bright. Mary’s 
husband is like his father before him and 
his grandfather too ; always fluttering about 
some pretty woman who isn’t his wife and 
taking advantage of his wife’s acquaint- 
ance to be over-familiar. Mary will die 
broken-hearted over it, sooner or later, but 
her own friends shouldn’t help hasten the 
end. Besides, no amount of goodness can 
keep a girl’s reputation from being smirched 
by that sort of fellow, for everybody knows 
what’s in his blood. Any man can read his 
face when he’s talking to a woman; it’s 
strange to me that women can’t see it, too.’’ 

“Gracious! that’s just the sort of thing I 
expected ata County Ball. Go find her, Jack,’’ 
exclaimed the farmer, looking anxiously 
about the room. 

‘“*You may be sure that I will,’ said the 


captain. ‘‘ But don’t look so miserable. 
Kate isn’t to blame, and she won’t do it 
again.’’ 


The captain sauntered off, stopping two or 
three times to speak to other guests. The 
farmer looked about and saw Mary Colton 
sitting alone on the other side of the room. 
Moved by a sudden impulse, he started to tell 
her that his granddaughter never again 
should be a cause of jealousy or any kindred 
feeling. As he approached her she recog- 
nized him, smiled, and extended an ungloved 
hand, a hand which the farmer, little though 
he noticed women’s hands, could not help 
seeing had been clinched, for the prints of the 
finger-nails were still upon the palms. Yet 
the poor woman bravely told him how pretty 
Kate was looking, and that she wished the 
dear girl might always have her grandfather 
accompany her to sociable affairs—the child 
would feelso much happier than if she merely 
went with friends. 

As for the captain, he traced Kate by her 
merry, over-loud laugh, to a partly curtained 
bow-window, to which Mary Colton’s hus- 
band had led her, and where she was listening 
to nothing worse than nonsense. 

‘‘ Excuse me,’”’ he said with a bow to the 
sportive husband. ‘‘ Littlewoman, I must ask 
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you to help me cheer your grandfather ; this is 
his ‘coming-out’ party, you know.” He offered 
the girl his arm, and after conducting her a 
few steps continued, ‘‘ Dear little girl, aren’t 
you old enough to know that its fair neither 
to others nor to yourself to allow the husband 
of a homely woman to pay you special atten- 
tions, and take you off, before a hundred pairs 
of eyes, to a hiding-place behind a curtain ?”’ 

‘Uncle Clinton |’ murmured Kate, flush- 
ing violently as she spoke, ‘‘ how can you? I 
never think of hiding from any one.”’ 

‘““T’m sure you don’t,’’ said the captain, 
pressing the girl’s arm closely to his side, 
“but he does.”’ 

‘‘Why, uncle, his wife 
friend.”’ 

‘‘All the more reason, then, why you 
shouldn’t torture her. She would die rather 
than tell you what is killing her ; besides, she 
knows you are as good as gold. But she 
knows her husband too ; so do half the peo- 
ple here. That woman’s life is a tragedy ; 
you’re the last person who should be one of 
the characters.”’ 

“Why, uncle, her husband never talks any 
thing but the merest nonsense to me. He’s 
awfully funny, but that’s all.’’ 

‘““Yes,I know. His father and grandfather 
before him had the same reputation, at first, 
but the women of whom they were fond al- 
ways suffered in the esteem of better peo- 
ple.”’ 

“Uncle !’’ said Kate, withdrawing her hand 
from the captain’s arm, ‘‘ you’re just horrid. 
You’ve spoiled my evening’s pleasure.”’ 

‘‘ Which is of more consequence, I suppose, 
than the many evenings of pain which Mary 
Colton has suffered on your account, honest 
and innocent though you are? Is that the 
sort of thing you women regard as friend- 
ship ?”’ 

Kate again took the captain’s arm, and 
gasped : y 

‘*Uncle, I—I—”’ 

“I know,’’ said the captain soothingly ; 
‘“‘ you didn’t imagine any thing of the sort, 
and you don’t like to think of it now. As for 
me, I’d rather meet a lot of hostile Indians in 
the rocks than talk to you on such a subject ; 
but—well, you see now why I said, a few 
evenings ago, that you ought to have some 
member of the family with you when you go 
into society, and especially if you must attend 
mixed gatherings like this.”’ 

But Kate would not be pacified. She 
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looked displeased, almost defiant, and her 
countenance moved a spiteful little maiden to 
remark to another young woman, that soldier 
uncles might be all very well in their place, 
but nieces did not seem as happy with them 
as with younger men—men who weren’t 
members of the family. 

‘You took me away from Mr. Wrung, 
too,’’ said Kate, ‘‘ I suppose there’ssomething 
mysterious and awful about him.”’ 

‘‘No, at least, not that I know of. But he 
assumes an air of ownership that no self- 
respecting girl should endure. If you stand 
that sort of thing, other young men won’t 
callon you. You’re still young ; you ought 
to have many acquaintances, and be able to 
form your own estimates of men, but how are 
you to do so if you don’t meet them? Many 
a girl as sweet and good as you has been lit- 
erally obliged to marry some undesirable fel- 
low who has scared all the other young men 
away. As to the girls who allow married 
meh to flirt with them—well, they never 
marry, no matter how good they are.”’ 

‘‘ Well, I don’t think at all about marrying, 
but it’s all just horrid,’’ exclaimed Kate. 

‘*So it is, poor child, but you can’t make it 
any better by giving uptoit. Be as angry 
about it as you like, but don’t stop at that, 
and don’t lose your temper over it now, but 
enjoy yourself. There’s enough that isn’t 
horrid to fill your entire time. Come across 
the room a moment before the next dance and 
chat with Mary ; she’ll be grateful enough to 
give you one of her sweetest smiles, which 
are very sweet, you know.”’ 

As her uncle crossed the room with her, 
Kate could not help looking guilty, much 
though she assured herself that she had done 
nothing wrong. Mary Colton’sthin, anxious 
face always had pained her ; the mere thought 
that she might have been a cause of its lines 
and hollows made her wish she never had 
seen her friend’s husband, and might never 
see him again. 

‘* Your grandpa has been confessing to me,”’’ 
said Mary, with the smile which the captain 
had promised. ‘‘ He says he has neglected 
his duty toward you, but that hereafter he in- 
tends to be your escort, when you have to go 
out to large parties, until Will can be trained 
as a substitute. I’m so glad!’ 

Kate looked searchingly into her friend’s 
face, but there was no sign of jealousy in it, 
so she felt grateful and wondered if her uncle 
might not be mistaken after all. As for 
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Mary’s husband, he was not the sort of man 
to take a disappointment easily. Bravado 
was one of his principal stocks of trade; he 
applied it successfully in business, where 
he generally succeeded in having his own 
way; so he used it in social life also. He ap- 
proached the group and said to his wife, with 
an insolent smile : 

‘* My dear, I wish you would scold Captain 
Clinton for dragging Kate away from me.”’ 

The old farmer’s eye shot an indignant 
glance under which the young man changed 
countenance and seemed disconcerted. The 
‘music began ; partners claimed both ladies, 
the husband moved toward a bow] of lemonade 
and the captain whispered : 

‘*Bravo, dad! You’ve begun well, though 

you've been late about it.” Then he found 
' his own partner fora quadrille, and joined 
Kate and her mother after the dance, to find 
Mr. Wrung inviting Kate to accompany him 
to the coming performance at the local ‘‘Opera 
House.”’ F 

‘Mamma ?’’ said Kate. 

“You had better ask your grandfather, re- 
plied Mrs. Bradford, ‘‘ he’s the family author- 
ity on theaters.’’ 


“I'd earnestly advise you not to mention 
the subject to him,’’ said the captain. Then 
he turned to Mr. Wrung and continued, 
‘*The truth is, her grandfather has seen the 
company’s show bills.’’ 

‘* They are rather startling, I must confess,’’ 


said the lawyer; ‘‘ managers are so anxious 
to put their best foot forward that often they 
‘ put their foot in it,’ as the saying goes. I’ve 
seen such pictures before, but the performance 
which followed was entirely decorous—indeed, 
very dull.” 

“‘I don’t doubt it,’’ the captain replied, 
‘* but the piece for this week doesn’t pretend 
to be any thing but a succession of dances 
such as wouldn’t be tolerated here, at the 
County Ball, or in any family circle.’’ 

‘* But, my dear sir,”’ argued the lawyer, 
** you can’t expect mere family or social scenes 
on the stage.”’ 

‘**I don’t see why not. There’s more com- 
edy, emotion, and tragedy in real life than 
the stage has ever portrayed.’’ 

“I grant you that,’”’ the lawyer replied, 
“but dancing—why, you must admit that 
there are many graceful dances besides those 
which society practices, and they cannot be 
given except by experts who have plenty of 
room in which to move about. Dancing isa 
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recreation, but not that alone ; it is an art.” 

‘* Yes,’’ drawled the captain, ‘‘I suppose that 
is so, and explains why so few people do it 
gracefully.” 

‘*Exactly,’’ said the lawyer, who seemed 
to be getting along finely. ‘‘It is the poetry 
of motion, and poeta nascitur, non fit; the poet 
is born, not made. In the coming company 
is Araquita, one of the most marvelous ex- 
ponents of the art. She has danced before all 
the royal families of Europe, and is said to be 
the embodiment of grace and beauty.”’ 

**Yes, I’ve seen her,’’ said the captain, 
‘‘and she is always, on the stage, the center 
of a lot of under-dressed, over-painted women 
whose faces could be depended upon either to 
enrage or to sicken a man of proper respect 
for womanhood.”’ 

‘‘A man must sometimes endure a great 
deal for the sake of art,’’ the lawyer admitted. 

‘*Yes, if he insists that the game is worth 
the candle. But really, who but an actor or 
dramatic author ever studies art in a theater? 


.People go to the play to be amused, only 


that and nothing more. Not one in a thou- 
sand goes to study art, or ever will.’’ 

The orchestra ended the conversation by 
announcing another quadrille. Wrung had 
to hurry away in search ofhis partner. Clin- 
ton had persuaded his sister-in-law to walk 
through the figure with him, so he had no 
excuse, for an instant, to escape the reproach- 
ful eyes of his niece; still worse, he was 
obliged to hear her say : 

‘*You’ve robbed me of another chance of 
pleasure. I hope it’s made you happy!’ 

‘Why, you blessed, silly child, do you mean 
to say that you would find any enjoyment in 
seeing a lot of half-dressed, sad-eyed women 
capering about a stage ?’’ 

“It isn’t that; Mr. Wrung wanted me to 
go.” 

** And you’re willing to oblige him at any 
expense to your sensibilities? What devo- 
tion !”’ 

‘I’m not devoted, but I hate always to ap- 
pear as ifI were a mere child, with no mind 
of my own.”’ 

‘*That sort of man, in spite of whatever 
good qualities he may have, will stop caring 
for you when you Aave a mind of your own, 
dear girl, no matter whether it’s really mind, 
or only obstinacy. Look pleasant now ; here 
comes your partner.’’ 

A second or two later Charley Cheerleigh 
told himself that Kate never looked so unin- 














teresting as when he led her into that quad- 
rille. Yet when the great ball of the year 
ended, as all such ecstatic affairs must do, 
and all the revelers reached their homes, the 
captain lounged in an easy chair and encour- 
aged Kate to chat of every thing that had in- 
terested her. He told her how gracefully she 
had danced, and what a distinguished air Mr. 
Wrung maintained, and how graceful Cheer- 
leigh was in the quadrille with her, and how 
many complimentary remarks he had heard 
about Kate herself. Finally the girl ex- 
claimed : 

“Oh, Uncle Clinton ! 
were here all the while !’’ 

‘‘Eh? What? After I’ve been horrid, and 
spoiled your pleasure, and made you feel like 
a child, and—’’ 

“Uncle! Please! It was real mean of me 
to say those things, but I’m not an angel just 
come down from heaven—I’m only a girl.’’ 

“Quite right,” said the captain arising, 
with a yawn. ‘‘Just my own idea. That’s 
why I’m soanxious that you shall enjoy your- 
self, and be kept from making a fool of your- 
self. Good-night. Pleasant dreams and a 
noon-day breakfast.’’ 

‘*Jack,’’ said the farmer, after Kate and her 
mother had left the room, ‘‘ it’s just as I ex- 
pected. A County Ball isn’t a fit place for any 
decent woman.” 

‘‘T agree with you,’’ the captain replied. 

‘‘ What took Mary Colton ther—efor she 
certainly is a woman of high character—I can’t 
imagine,’’ the farmer continued. 

‘‘She had to go, poor thing—had to watch 
her husband.” 

‘*Goodness ! And that isthe fellow who is 
eternally making himself agreeable to Kate !’’ 

‘* Well, whose fault is it that he has done 
so ?”? 

‘Mine, of course,’ sighed the old man, 
leaving the room. 


How I wish you 


CHAPTER VIII. 

PEOPLE arose late at the Brewster home- 
stead the morning after the County Ball; 
indeed, only Master Will appeared at the 
breakfast table when the bell rung, and when 
he reached the barn to look at his puppies, 
the horses, cows, and chickens, each one 
after its kind, united in an indignant protest 
at having gone hungry so long, for the old 
farmer had never before neglected to feed 
them all before the signal was sounded for 
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his own breakfast. The family’s one serv- 
ant, who had been in the house fifteen years, 
and had originally been selected as much for 
her godly walk and conversation as for her 
working capacity, found herself in a dismal 
daze, and informed Will, as she poured his 
coffee, that she hoped that dreadful man of 
blood, by whom she meant Captain Clinton, 
was not going to ruin the family’s regularity 
of habit. 

‘‘Hum !”’ said Will between two mouthfuls 
of broiled chicken, and losing all recollection 
of grammar lessons in the meantime, *‘ he’s 
doing grandpa more good than a whole revi- 
val of religion. Why I ain’t seen grandpa 
look so young and lively since I was a little 
boy as he did last night. I just tell you, he’s 
made a fresh start in life; he'll get tobea 
hundred years old if he keeps on.’’ 

The farmer woke when the sun was half 
way to the zenith ; looking at his watch, he 
dressed rapidly and sneaked down stairs, but 
finding no one he took the dining-room bell 
tothe chamber floor and rang it so vigor- 
ously that within a quarter of an hour the 
family was breakfasting on some much dried 
dishes and warmed-over coffee, and talking 
about the affair of the previous night, while 
Master Will, who had already acquired a new 
appetite, dropped in to take part in the meal 
and the conversation. 

‘* Jack,’’ said the farmer tothe captain, ‘‘if 
I go into evening amusements, as you want 
me to, I’ll have to go outof the farming 
business. I haven’t overslept so late since 
Joe Belton’s barn burned down, five years 
ago. I was up till three o’clock that morn- 

ing.”’ 

‘* Fine old man !’’- murmured the captain. 
‘‘T’ll warrant you helped save a lot of Joe 
Belton’s stuff.’’ 

‘* Grandpa worked like a steam-engine that 
night,” said Will. ‘‘ He got out lots of Joe’s 
hay and oats.”’ 

‘*You’ve never been sorry for it, either, 
have you, dad ?’’ asked the captain. 

‘*No, indeed,’’ the farmer replied. ‘I'd 
do it over again, to-night, if it should be 
necessary.’’ 

‘‘T’m sure you would. But which is worth 
most; some neighbor’s hay and oats, or 
your own flesh and blood, that you were 
looking after last night ?’’ 

‘*See here, Jack !’’ exclaimed the farmer, 
‘that isn’t fair. A fire like Belton’s doesn’t 
occur every night.”’ 
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‘‘ Neither do evening affairs,’’ said the cap- 
tain. 

‘‘ There’s always something.”’ 

‘“‘Not always, grandpa dear,’ Kate re- 
monstrated. 

‘* You’re always talking about something, 
anyway,’’ said the farmer, in an aggrieved 
tone. 

‘‘You must allow people the pleasures of 
anticipation, dad,’’ suggested the captain. 
“You don’t expect to die and go to heaven 
but once, but you’d think it cruel to be de- 
prived of the pleasure of looking forward to 
m.** . 

‘*Jack !’’ exclaimed the farmer reproach- 
fully, ‘‘don’t! The idea of comparing the 
bliss of eternity to such enjoyment as there 
may be of an evening of amusement.”’ 

‘I’m not doing any thing of the sort,’’ the 
captain replied. ‘‘I’m merely talking of the 
human way of enjoying anticipation of every 
thing, no matter if it be great or small. It 
must be a wiser man than you or I who can 
say it is wrong.”’ 

‘‘It seems as if there was nothing else to 
think about, when a girl has any pleasure in 
view.”’ 

‘Now, grandpa!’’ protested Kate, ‘‘I 
think I work real hard about the house every 
day—I think about my work, too.”’ 

‘Indeed she does, father,’’ said Mrs. Brad- 
ford. 

“I don’t forget my work in thinking about 
pleasure. If I don’t talk much about work 
it’s because it’s an old story and I know all 
about it, but the amusement, whatever it may 
be, is something new, something to come. 
Don’t you see?’ 

The farmer looked hard at his plate, as if 
looking for what he had been asked to see. 

‘I’m only a rough soldier,” said the cap- 
tain, ‘‘ with rough men under me, but the 
harder my men work, the harder I try to pro- 
vide amusements forthem. Theconsequence 
is, my men don’t desert or get ugly. It’s 
merely common sense for me to look after 
their recreations. Everybody needs recrea- 
tion. When President Lincoln was carrying 
this whole nation on his shoulders, he used 
to break off work once in a while and give 
himself upto fun. I know.of a man whom 
he once sent for,a man whom he’d never 
seen, and who lived several hundred miles 
away. The man hurried to Washington and 
sent his card to the President, who was at a 
cabinet meeting. The meeting wasadjourned 


at once. The President took the visitor into 
a room, locked the door, and said: 

““Mr. A——, Iam told you area first-rate 
Union man, and that you know all the good 
stories in New England. If youwant tosave 
the Union, now’s your chance. *Twon’tcost 
you much ; just sit down here and tell me all 
the good stories you can recall, so I can for- 
get this awful load of mine for awhile. I 
think I shall go crazy if you don’t.’’ 

‘* Did old Abe do that?’ asked the farmer. 

‘Hecertainly did,” the captain replied, 
‘‘and the effort succeeded. Do you suppose 
there would ever have been any Spanish In- 
quisition if Torquemada and his associates 
had been able to find any harmless diver- 
sions, say base-ball or ten-pins? Do you 
imagine there would have been any witch- 
craft horror in New England if our fore- 
fathers had had foot-races, or tugs of war, or 
even been supplied with humorous newspa- 
pers, or had local post-offices in which to ex- 
change jokes? People who work must also 
play, if their minds and bodies are to be kept 
in proper condition.”’ 

‘‘Jack,’’ said the farmer impressively, 
“there are people in this town who don’t 
think of any thing but pleasure. They neg- 
lect their duties of every kind for the sake of 
enjoying themselves; they underfeed their 
children so as to have fine clothes to go visit- 
ing in; they don’t pay their honest debts, 
but they go to big cities to plunge into all 
sorts of pleasure ; they—’’ 

‘I’m not talking about dissipated people,’” 
said the captain. ‘‘A person without self- 
control is as contemptible in pleasure as in 
business. If you give a boya gun or a horse 
you teach him to use it, not abuse it ; any 
other pleasure should be treated in the same 
way. Why, you even warn religious people, 
old as well as young converts, that the joys 
of religion shouldn’t be taken by any one 
who hasn’t a full and constant sense of duty. 
Kate enjoyed the ball, Will enjoyed ‘The 
Valley Scout,’ but if they were to want such 
amusement at the expense of their duty and 
character, I would think them a disgrace: to 
the family. I’ve no doubt they may some- 
times feel inclined to shirk duty for the sake 
of pleasure, but there’s enough of the in- 
stinct of resistance in any human being to 
fight down any such temptation. The ugly 
stuff that we call obstinacy, that is so strong 
in most young people and a great many 
older ones, is merely the heaven-given quality 
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of resistance, diverted from its proper use.’’ 

‘‘ But suppose they don’t use it properly ?’’ 

“Then warn them and teach them. What 
are parents and guardians for? It isn’t only 
in what you call trifling diversions that peo- 
ple indulge themselves to the extent of neg- 
lecting their duties. I used to know men, in 
this town, who made a business of neglecting 
their daily duties to attend protracted meet- 
ings, camp-meetings, and morning meet- 
ings, until they didn’t earn enough money to 
pay their weekly bills. They did it simply 
for enjoyment’s sake, for they weren’t sin- 
ners under conviction, nor were they of any 
value as exhorters or helpers; they were 
simply men who regarded the religious ef- 
forts of the people as a means of enjoyment, 
and they gave themselves up to it to an ex- 
tent that made it mere dissipation.” 

‘“‘You’re right, Jack,’’ said the farmer after 
amoment of silence. ‘‘I know whom you 
mean. They do it now just as they did then. 
You can buy the note of any of them at about 
twenty-five cents on thedollar. But coming 
back to evening parties, do you really think 
it’s right for alot of young folks-to sit up, 
for pleasure’s sake, till one or two o’clock in 
the morning, when they wouldn’t allow any 
honest occupation to keep them out of bed 
past ten or eleven ?’’ 

“‘No; I don’t think it right,’ the captain 
answered, ‘‘though they’re sure to do it if 
left to themselves. But why should they be 
left to themselves? You wouldn’t give that 
much discretion to a colt or calf in a new, 
rich pasture, would you? The question re- 
turns, you see, every time, to the same start- 
ing point; amusements should be managed 
by those whose sense of propriety is fully 
developed, as you can’t expect it to be ina 
set of very young men and women. If I 
were head of-a family in this town I’d start 
a ‘Ten O’clock Club’ or a ‘Ten-thirty Club’ 
and I’d see that each father or mother who 
belonged to it should see that the fun, no 
matter what it might be, should end at the 
appointed hour. If you'll do that, every de- 
cent head of a family will arise and call you 
blessed ; so will all young men who have to 
go to business in the morning.”’ 

‘‘How about the young women?’’ asked 
the farmer, with a glance from under his up- 
per eyelids at Kate, who was keeping quiet 
though she seemed to be listening intently. 

‘‘The young women, too, would approve 
my plan, if they could see themselves ata 
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party about midnight. I’m not talking of 
the class of city girls who have nothing to 
do but enjoy themselves and who don’t get 
out of bed till noon, but of the nice, good, 
sweet home-bodies, like many who were at 
the ball last night. All people begin to look 
either weak or wild before they have long 
passed their usual bed-time. There were 
young women at that affair last night whom 
at midnight I wouldn’t have known, except 
by their dresses. All the strong lines of 
their faces were gone ; they had reached the 
place where 

Mirth doth into folly glide, 

And folly into sin, 
as Walter Scott says in one of his poems.’’ 

‘* You don’t mean to say / looked that way, 
uncle ?’’ said Kate, finding her tongue. 

‘‘N-n-no,”’ said the captain, ‘“‘but you 
didn’t look your best self after midnight, and 
you wouldn’t have looked well even that 
long if you hadn’t been scared by—”’ 

Kate put her finger to her lips and the cap- 
tain stopped abruptly; the Mary Colton 
affair was not a subject for general family 
chat. 

‘‘Mamma didn’t look badly, anyway,”’ 
said Kate, throwing a kiss to her mother. 

‘*No, indeed,” said the captain, ‘‘ but you 
must remember that to her it was all new 
and very exciting.”’ 

“‘T haven’t seen Mary look so handsome 
in ten years,’’ said the farmer. 

‘*Thank you, father,’’ said Mrs. Bradford, 
with a becoming blush, ‘‘ I haven’t had such 
an entire change in ten years.”’ 

The farmer looked at his daughter inquir- 
ingly and then penitently. He turned his 
eyes toward his son-in-law and met a re- 
proachful look which caused him to drop his 
eyes and exhibit general consciousness of 
guilt. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE time for the captain’s departure came 
before any one realized it, although all had 
been sadly looking forward to it for many 
days. On the morning of the last day the 
old farmer woke his son-in-law, the first time 
he had ever been guilty of such a breach of 
courtesy, and said : 

‘‘ Jack, I wonder if you realize what a tre- 
mendous lot of contracts you have been leav- 
ing on my hands?”’ 

‘‘They couldn’t be in better hands, dad,’” 
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said the captain rousing himseif, and leaning 
on his elbow. 

‘*Much obliged to you for your good opin- 
ion, my boy, but you must remember that 
time is flying and I’m an old man,and you’ve 
given me enough to busy a wiser man for 
many years to come. Every thing you’ve 
been talking to me about has been bothering 
the heads of the wisest men in the world for 
hundreds of years; indeed, I suppose the same 
things were talked about from the time men 
first began to think about being decent.’’ 

‘*You’re undoubtedly right about that, 
dad,”” said the captain, ‘‘but the longer 
they’ve been neglected the more reason there 
is why they should receive prompt and thor- 
ough attention at the present time.”’ 

“*Yes,’’ said the farmer, ‘‘ that sounds rea- 
sonable, but the load is an awful one to put 
on one pair of old shoulders. Let me see, 
now, I’m to provide amusements for that 
growing boy Will; I’m to be Kate’s chap- 
ron at all the big affairs that it’s proper to 
attend; I’mto see that Mary has many 
more diversions; I’m to get up a board of 
management for the local theater so only de- 
cent plays shall be given, and as for that 
gymnasium, I suppose I shall have to do 
more talk in informal meetings about that 
than I’ve been called upon for in all church 
meetings in the past five years.”’ 

“* Well, dad,”’ said the captain, ‘‘ it’s worth 
it, isn’t it? Ifnot, I beg you won’t begin, 
because I have too much respect for you and 
your opportunities for usefulness to be will- 
ing to see any work imposed upon you that 
isn’t entirely necessary and that you can’t 
do better than any one else.”’ 

“Well, Jack,” said the old man, ‘‘I tell 
you frankly that if all these suggestions had 
come from any one else, or even from you, if 
I didn’t knew you for a very square man, 
and an earnest Christian besides, I should 
have treated them as utter nonsense. But 
I’ve been watching you carefully for nearly 
half my lifetime and nearly all of yours ; I 
didn’t give you my daughter without reasons 
that seemed to me amply good and sufficient, 
and I’ve kept my eye on you sharply ever 
since. Only Heaven knows how closely I 
have observed your life in every respect ever 
since you became a member of my family. 
If I can’t trust you, there’s no one on the 
face of the earth in whom I have reason to 
have any confidence whatever. So, although 
I don’t understand much of what you’ve been 


urging me to do, I am going to attempt it, 
every bit of it, my boy, simply on your say 
and opinion.”’ 

**God bless you, dear old man,’’ said the 
captain, ‘“‘I wish I could see my way clear to 
resign, remain here, and be your lieutenant. 
I should like to work under you at just that 
sort of duty.’’ 

‘If you could give your time to it, Jack, / 
should resign at once,’’ said the old man, 
‘for you seem to know exactly what you’re 
talking about, while my old brain is misty 
about it in a great many important par- 
ticulars.”’ 

‘‘Never mind about the particulars,’ said 
the captain; ‘‘I’ll cheerfully trust you for 
them so long as you have the principles 
clearly in your mind.”’ 

‘* Well, Jack,’’ said the farmer, after a mo- 
ment of silence, ‘‘I may as well own up that 
this isn’t all I’ve come up to ask you about. 
There’s a question on my mind that I can’t 
answer for myself, and as it is about you, 
perhaps you’ll answer it for me.’’ 

‘* Certainly ; fire away; you know you al- 
ways can command me.”’ 

‘* Well, it’s this. Do you mean to tell me 
that you, a man of high character, a Chris- 
tian, and though I don’t say it with any 
feeling but what’s complimentary, a man 
that’s toward the turning point of life, do 
you really enjoy all these things so much ?”’ 

‘*What things, dad?” 

‘*Why, allthese you want me to interest 
myself in—dancing, and cards, and —”’ 

‘* Bless you, no,’’ exclaimed the captain. 
‘‘T shouldn’t be the least bit unhappy, for 
my own sake, if I never again saw a card or 
took part in a dance. I amuse myself in 
other ways when I have any time to myself, 
and haven’t to consult the tastes of others.”’ 

‘‘Then you don’t think they’re really nec- 
essary to human good or happiness ?”’ 

‘Not I. I’ve known hundreds of people 
who never danced or played cards or went to 
theaters or any other artificial amusements, 
yet who carried happier faces than any fun- 
hunting youngster in the world. But not all 
people are made alike, and the man who 
doesn’t realize this should leave the manage- 
ment of amusements to those who do.”’ 

‘*Haven’t you seen people whose only joy 
came from religion and right living, who 
seemed quite as happy in thought, word, and 
deed as any—well, as any of the young folks 
we saw at the ball the other night ?”’ 
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“Why, certainly, dad. What a strange 
question to ask aman who’s known your 
genial face and cheery life and influence 
nearly fifty years.”’ 

“Thank you, thank you, my boy. I 
want—’”’ 

‘Just a moment,’’ the captain interrupted. 
“‘T want to tell you, as I’ve told a great many 
other people when this same subject has been 
under discussion, that the most charming lot 
of girls I ever saw in my life, girls who 
looked unusually nice, pretty, sweet, mod- 
est, vivacious, attractive, and every thing 
else that good girls like to look and be, was 
a party I once saw on a railway train, com- 
ing from a neighboring town, where they had 
been attending—what doyou suppose? Why, 
a monster home-missionary meeting. I took 
them at first to be a theater party, as there 
were two or three young men along, and a 
well-dressed lady or two whom I supposed 
were chaperons. Still, there was something 
so unusual, in short, so specially refined, in 
the general air of the entire party that my 
curiosity put me up to doing a little discreet 
questioning, and I soon learned what I have 
told you.”’ 

‘‘Praise the Lord!’ shouted the farmer. 
‘I wish you would tell that to Kate.”’ 

‘It’s too late to wish that, dad, for I’ve 
told her already. Don’t imagine that all 
I’ve said to her has been heard by the whole 
family. lLecturing and advice-giving isn’t 
very pleasant work to do in public, or in pri- 
vate either, but that young woman has had 
to listen to a great deal of it while I’ve been 
here, and to do the child justice she has list- 
ened to most of it very patiently. But don’t 
forget or overlook this fact ; she, although 
she is a member of the church and as good a 
girl of her age as ever lived, still has all the 
imperfections which are peculiar to youth. 
She would probably have let all my talk go 
in at one ear and out of the other if she had 
not believed me in sympathy with her re- 
garding a number of amusements which she 
and many other good people believe to be en- 
tirely harmless and even beneficial.’’ 

“ But you don’t think them so?’’ 

“‘T won’t admit that, for I know too many 
people who seem to really improve their 
characters under the influence of such amuse- 
ments or through experiences gained while 
amusing themselves. I don’t hesitate to say 
that I know others who have been harmed by 
them, but I can say the same of many things 
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entirely good in themselves, ranging all the 
way from bread and butter to devout relig- 
ious observances.”’ 

‘Oh, Jack!’ 

‘*Don’t be horrified; there’s sometimes a 
great difference between religious observances 
and true religion.”’ 

“But a County Ball, Jack! I’m quite 
willing that Kate and her mother—God bless 
their honest, industrious hearts—shall have 
a great deal more of variety and amusement 
in their lives than they have been having, 
and I’m more thankful than I can tell that 
you have opened their eyes to the necessity 
of it; but do you mean to tell me that a 
County Ball, where all sorts of people go, is 
the proper sort of place for two such noble- 
hearted, dainty-souled women to go ?”’ 

‘* Certainly not, if, as you say, all sorts of 
people go to those balls. As I said when the 
subject first came up, such affairs should be 
managed and regulated by the best, most 
trustworthy people in the community; if 
they are not, they are full of possibilities of 
mischief. Ishouldn’t have taken Kate to 
the ball at allif I hadn’t known that she 
never had been allowed to havea dance of her 
own friends in her own home. What people 
can’t have in natural and right ways they are 
likely to seek in others. You will remember 
that I urged that if the child was to attend 
such affairs, you or her brother should go 
with her, not to keep her from doing any 
thing wrong, but to protect her against bad 
influences and bad company, neitherof which 
she understands for herself.’ 

‘Then if I let her have plenty of dancing 
parties at home, the company being selected 
from people whom we know and trust, you'll 
let me off from the County Ball, and let Kate 
off, too ?”’ 

‘“‘Oh, dad! You know perfectly well that 
you're not under obligations to do a single 
thing I’ve suggested. You and I have been 
merely discussing the subject, looking at 
both sides of the question of popular amuse- 
ments. You don’t for a moment imagine 
that I am setting up my judgment as to so- 
cial morals and proprieties as superior to 
yours, do you ?” 

‘* Well, Jack,”’ said the farmer, ‘‘to tell the 
truth, you’ve said so much that I’ve agreed 
with, and needed to hear, that I—’’ 

‘* Never mind any view merely because it’s 
mine, dad; improve upon it if you can, and 
nobody will be gladder over vour success than 
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I. My only criticism of tremendously ear- 
nest people like youisthat they shut all 
doors that lead to existing amusements 
and open none to take their places. They 
expect to find old heads on young bodies. 
They seem to forget the apostolic injunction, 
‘ milk for babes.’ ”’ 

‘‘Then you think that if enough pleasures 
and recreations are provided for youngsters 
in their own homes they won’t want to go to 
ail sorts of wild affairs outside ?’’ 

‘I certainly do, and I know that at least 
there will be good and sufficient reason for 
restraining them.’’ 

‘* Jack,’’ said the old man, preparing to de- 
part, ‘‘you’ve taken a great load off my 
mind. I really had got the notion that you 
talked up these fashionable amusements be- 
cause you were very fond of them yourself. 


I didn’t see exactly how it could be so,, 


either.”’ 

‘‘Set your honest heart at rest,’’ said the 
captain. ‘‘Though I’m very fond of seeing 
people get together, and sometimes endure 
very poor means to that end, I’m no fonder 
of most of the amusements we've talked most 
about than you. I’m fond of them about as 
I am of fighting, which isn’t fond at all, but 
when it has to be done I go in with all my 
might and do it, for the sake of those most 
concerned. These amusements exist; they 
are not necessarily bad in themselves, but 
they are very likely to be abused. It’s your 
duty and mine to see that they do no harm 
to any one for whose soul and body we are 
responsible, or to any one else whom we are 
able to shield. In the meantime, get up 
something better to take their places, and 
count upon me to help you as far as my time, 
brains, and money can go.”’ 

‘* Something else sha// be got up,’’ said the 
farmer, through set teeth, ‘if I and some 
church people I know have as much head- 
piece as I think we have; for, to tell you the 
truth, neither Kate nor her mother shall ever 
again attend a County Ball with my consent. 
You don’t know of half the mischief and dis- 
grace that have been begun at those balls in 
this neighborhood ; Ido. My decision isn’t 
formed from mere notions, it’s based on hard 
facts, facts that have ruined a great many 
reputations and lives, right here in our own 
little community—facts that have put some 
people in the state-prison and compelled 
others to disappear. If everybody were by 
nature or grace decent, self-controlled, and 
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more desirous of character than pleasure, I 
suppose a general ball might be a safe place 
of amusement. But everybody isn’t that 
way, and won’t be so until the millennium ; 
you know, as well as I, don’t you, that the 
people most fond of such sport are not the 
best, not the strongest, but the weakest ?”’ 

‘‘Certainly ; that’s why I’ve been so per- 
sistent in saying that older and stronger 
people should control amusements. It is 
the impressionable class that supplies most 
of the attendants at all places of amusements. 
Some members of this class are entirely inno- 
cent and full of good principles, but the great 
majority are self-indulgent young animals, 
with no control except while they are under 
the eye of some one who may have authority 
over them.’’ 

‘‘And yet you would allow them to have 
their way.”’ 

/ ‘*You’re entirely wrong. I would restrain 
and control what cannot be prevented, and I 
insist that it is the duty of the better part of 
society to exert such restraint. You seem 
to imagine that I am pleading for more lib- 
erty for those who already are too free ; on 
the contrary, I want to see liberty lessened in 
proportion to the increase of opportunity. I 
fully believe that the majority of young peo- 
ple care for little but artificial pleasures, and 
seldom, of themselves, know when and where 
to stop. The tendency of human nature isto 
abuse amusements, not to use them rightly ; 
to dissipate, instead of to recreate. So back 
I come to my hobby; the better class, the 
people of highest character, should control 
the amusements of the vicinity, first taking 
care to provide them in ample quantity and 
variety, but afterward making and enforcing 
custom and rule for those who cannot or will 
not do so tor themselves.’’ 

‘*T really don’t see,’’ said the farmer, after 
a moment of silence, “‘that we disagree in 
principle after all. But how about Will's 
whist? I can’t be easy in my conscience to 
let that boy go out to play cards with a lot 
of young people. I’ve made some inquiries 
and I find that most of the young men of the 
whist club of which Kate is a member don’t 
confine themselves to the game you think so 
innocent and beneficial. Every one of them 
plays other games, for money, and some of 
them have got into difficulties through their 
gambling craze, for it is a craze with them. 

If Will plays whist with them they will want 
him to join them in their games for money.’”” 























‘‘ Then stop his learning whist, unless you 
can depend upon his character and his word 
of honor to keep him from yielding to temp- 
tation. But here’s the question that we’re 
compelled to ask in all such matters : if good 
teaching, good example, and good guidance 
cannot make and keep a young man superior 
to such temptations, and also make him an 
influence for good among his fellows, of what 
use will he be in the battle of life, where in- 
ducements to do wrong are greater and more 
numerous ?”’ 

‘Well, I guess Will and Kate will have to 
do their card playing at home for the pres- 
ent; I’m not going to turn lambs loose 
among wolves.”’ 

“Right you are, dad; ne company is pre- 
ferable to bad company. If you select their 
associates there’ll be nothing to fear.’’ 

‘*T must tone Will down, too, about theater 
going,’’ continued theold man. ‘‘ That ‘ Val- 
ley Scout’ has got him so excited that he’s 
looking at all the theater advertisements in 
the city paper I take.”’ 

‘“‘ Well, take him to two or three plays, as 
they come along,and show him their bad feat- 
ures. Make it partof his education to be 
able to recognize the bad when he sees it. It 
won’t take you long to disgust him with the 
general run of plays, for there are very few 
that aren’t wrong in manners or morals or 
both. Many a time have I looked through a 

city full of theaters without finding any thing 
* fit to listen to. You anti-theater people can’t 
truthfully say half as much against the thea- 
ter as those who have oftenest attended it. 
There ought to be an entirely new, clean 
variety of dramatic entertainment, and I be- 
lieve we will have it in time, if good people 
will do their duty ; and when the new is pit- 
ted against the old, the latter will have to 
give way.” 

‘* Well, Jack, you and I seem to be of one 
mind about most of these matters, after all,’’ 
said the old man, leaving the room, ‘‘ but I 
don’t believe my animals in the barn will 
stand it to have me talk any more until they 
get their breakfast.”’ 


CHAPTER X. 

CAPTAIN CLINTON returned to his regi- 
ment, and for several days it seemed at the 
Brewster homestead that he had carried the 
Spirits of the family with him. The farmer 
was the first to recover from the general de- 
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pression, and he lifted the others by suggest- 
ing that they could best keep the captain 
with them in spirit by living up to some of 
his injunctions ; then he proceeded to act in- 
dustriously according to his own advice. 

A year later the captain made another visit 
East, and although he was not a conceited 
man he could not help believing that he had 
been the first cause of some gratifying changes 
that were visible. His sister seemed several 
years younger, in looks as well as manner, 
and Kate was merrier and prettier than ever, 
although a new ring that sparkled on her 
finger assured him that he was not the only 
man who had assisted in improving the young 
woman’s manner. Master Will was no longer 
a boy, but a young gentleman, and evidently 
quite popular among the young women who 
were at the house almost every afternoon and 
evening, yet Will seemed lavish of courtesies 
to his mother and sister. 

As for the old farmer, he was the life of 
every party that gathered on the lawn or in 
the house. He played tennis ina manner 
that astonished the young folks who did not 
know what strong muscles and quick nerves 
belong to a man whose whole life has been 
spent out-of-doors; and the captain learned 
that he had again been active as base ball 
umpire. In-doors, the deacon always took 
part in games about the sitting-room table, 
and the captain told himself that never before 
had he known how many of such games, 
aside from cards, were in existence ; indeed, 
he began to feel himself an old fogy by his 
ignorance of one game after another in which 
he was askedto take part. The captain asked 
no questions, but during the first quiet even- 
ing that the family spent together the old 
farmer remarked, with a most inquisitive 
look : 

‘Jack, do you see any thing unusual about 
this family ?’’ 

‘‘It seems rather brighter and more cheer- 
ful than of old,” the captain replied. ‘‘ What 
has happened ?”’ 

‘*Oh,” said the old man, ‘‘ we’ve merely 
been following your advice, following it in 
spirit, though we’ve gone back on some of the 
particulars.’’ 

The captain looked quizzically at Kate, 
then at the deacon, and said : 

‘** For instance, County Balls ?’’ 

‘*Exactly,’”’ the old man replied. ‘‘ You 
know what I thought about them before you 
went away, but I changed my resolution 
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enough to let the girls decide for themselves. 
I wouldn’t have done it with most folks, but 
I knew Mary hada very sensible head and 
that Kate was her daughter, and I was curious 
to see the people and fun through their eyes.’’ 

“* Well ?” 

‘* Well, their eyes agreed with mine. Just 
as soon as the novelty wore off they began to 
notice that the people they liked most didn’t 
attend the balls at all, and never had done so. 
They also found that all members of the wild 
set in town did attend. They were com- 
pelled to form some acquaintances that they 
didn’t like, and were expected to take part in 
other fun that the same crowd got up, and 
which these two women didn’t like and 
couldn’t endure. I haven’t asked many ques- 
tions, and don’t care to know particulars, but 
I do knowthis—any thing which two natural, 
warm-hearted, high-spirited women like 
Mary and Kate are a little suspicious of, can’t 
be entirely right.” 

‘* The whole trouble,’”’ said Mary, ‘‘ with 
the County Ball set of people is that they 
seem to live for pleasure and nothing else, 
and nothing pleases them unless it is artifi- 
cial and highly flavored. Some of my old 
schoolmates, of whom I hadn’t seen much in 
a long time, are in that set ; I was very glad 
to meet them and renew old acquaintance, 
but somehow we had scarcely any interests 
incommon. Fora long time I tried to think 
the fault mine, but I had to change my opin- 
ion. All enjoyments that are dear to me ap- 
peared stupid to them ; the men they liked 
most seemed to me coarse and sometimes no 
better than so many monkeys. Finally, 
when a lot of us were talking in the dressing- 
room one evening, talking about men, and 
one said that while some men must be re- 
spected they were not the men to have merry 
times with, and the others all agreed with her, 
I thought it time to withdraw forever from 
that set and take Kate with me.”’ 

‘**Couldn’t you have exerted a good influ- 
ence by remaining ?’’ the captain asked. 

“I tried to think so, but oh, you don’t 
know what a woman is when she gets to the 
place where she thinks pleasure the only 
thing worth living for, and that home andits 
duties are merely to be endured, not enjoyed, 
and that her children are cares rather than 
comforts, and that husbands are good or bad 
according as they earn much or little money. 
I tried to influence some of them ; I’m sure I 
didn’t do a bit of preaching or lecturing 
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either, but I was only laughed at, or calleda ~ 
dear, old-fashioned thing. I know most of 
them like me, but I can’t be of the slightest 
use to them nor can they be of any to me.”’ 

The captain looked anxiously at Kate, and 
the young woman, catching his eye, ex- 
claimed : 

“I know what you’re thinking, Uncle 
Clinton ; you suspect mother hada hard time 
in dragging me away. But she didn’t. 
Charley—’’ 

“O, ho! Isee! Well, Charley—”’ 

‘* Charley complained that the nicer fellows 
in town didn’t attend the balls, and when I 
asked him why he didn’t bring his sisters, he 
said they didn’t care tocome. Then he asked 
me, as a favor, not to dance with this and 
that man ; it wasn’t jealousy, for noneof them 
were fit to hold a candle to him, but he said 
they were not gentlemen. Then, Mary Col- 
ton stopped going to balls after her husband 
joined the church, and—’”’ 

‘“Wh—a—a—a—at,”’ drawled the captain. 
‘* That fellow joined the church ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said the farmer, ‘‘ and I must say 
that, much asI always disliked him, it has 
been a genuine change. His disposition is 
as lively as ever, but there’s nothing offensive 
in the way it works itself out.’’ 

‘* Colton,’’ mused the captain aloud, ‘‘ Col- 
ton with generations of bad blood in his veins, 
a fellow who can’t understand honesty in man 
or honor in woman, an animal on two feet, a 
dissembler, a sneak, joined the church? Dad, 
some dangerous sickness must have fright- 


ened him. It’s against all rules of heredity 
for—’’ 

‘« Thank heaven !’’ said the farmer, ‘‘ there’s 
a Power greater than heredity !’’ 


‘‘There certainly is,’ said the captain, 
‘‘and the new convert is one of the most 
astounding evidences of it that I ever saw or 
heard of.’’ 

“‘T wish some more of that crowd might 
have been converted at the same time,’’ said 
the farmer, ‘‘for you can’t imagine the variety 
of mean things that were said about me when 
I declined to subscribe toa new series of balls, 
to be given during the coming winter. My 
pocket-book has been open to every decent re- 
quest made in this town in the past forty 
years, yet eyer since last winter I’ve been 
called the stingiest man in Preston, besides 
some names a great deal less polite. Tell 
you what it is, Jack, you never know how 
mean and venomous man and woman can be 

















until you differ from them about their pleas- 
ures. There’s no sin they think so awful as 
that. Just as they were getting tired of heap- 
ing abuse on me, I got a fresh load.”’ 

‘*Indeed! For what?’’ 

‘‘Oh, because Kate and Will retired from 
their whist club.’’ 

‘‘What was the trouble there ?’’ 

‘‘Simply that Will found a crowd of fel- 
lows with whom he’d never associated any- 
where else except at school, where he was 
compelled to meet them. They weren’t young 
men whom we care to have at the house, and 
both Kate and Will began to feel uncomfort- 
able about it.’’ 

‘‘Why didn’t your youngsterstry to change 
the set, or organize a new one?”’ 

“Bless you, they tried both plans until 
they were tired, but ’twouldn’t work. Mean- 
while, the boys tried to get Will into all sorts 
of other games of cards.”’ 

‘Every fellow in the club gambles, on the 
sly,’’ said Will. ‘‘ They only come to play 
whist for the sake of the supper and dance 
afterward. Each of them says there’s no fun 
to be got out of cards unless there’s money 
risked.” 

‘‘And you couldn’t make up a party to 
take their places ?’’ asked the captain. 

‘‘No; I tried my hardest. Somehow the 
nicest fellows in town don’t take any interest 
in cards, so I soon began to feel somewhat 
ashamed of myself, and stopped trying.’’ 

“The fault must be in cards themselves, 
and their possibilities, Jack,’’ said the farmer. 
“Twas so, they said, when I was a boy, and, 
just as I suspected, it seemsto be sonow. To 
few—comparatively few—peopleofmatureage 
playing whist is no fair sample of the general 
use of cardsand ofthe temptationsthat games 
of cards bring to young people and to ex- 
citable natures generally. Because physicians 
sometimes prescribe alcohol as a medicine, 
you wouldn’t have liquor offered freely to 
every one, would you ?”’ 

“‘ Certainly not,”’ said the captain, ‘‘but—’’ 

‘‘But because you, a man of clean heart 
and unusual strength of character, never were 
harmed by cards or tempted to gamble you 
think every one else should be equally right- 
minded and strong. Jack, you know I be- 
lieve you about as near faultless as any one 
alive, but you make.a dangerous, awful mis- 
take when you trust the weak, which means 
nearly everybody, to take any unnecessary 
risks merely for the sake of amusing them- 
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selves. No one has any right, just for fun, 
to run into temptation after praying to be 
delivered from it.’’ 

‘*Quite true, dad, but please remember 
that I didn’t advise cards for the general 
crowd ; ’twas for some one of your own blood, 
and right under your eye, some one whom I 
didn’t believe cards or any thing of the kind 
could injure.”’ 

‘* They could hurt others, though, through 
his example,’’ said the farmer, ‘‘ and I should 
have stopped it on that account if both of the 
children hadn’t already withdrawn of their 
own free will. I wasn’t going to be abused, 
though, as a solemn, straight-laced old Puri- 
tan, who hated on principle whatever was 
amusing ; you see I knew just about what 
would be said, so I told the youngsters to look 
up any thing and every thing else, at my ex- 
pense, that would bea pleasant pretext for 
bringing decent young people together even- 
ings. They didn’t succeed very well, so 
your old father-in-law deliberately went to 
the city and searched all the stores in which 
in-door games were sold. I don’t hesitate to 
say, Jack, that ’twas one of the hardest jobs 
that I ever attempted in the purchasing line, 
but I got enough to make a fair start, and if 
you can find a nicer, jollier lot of young peo- 
ple than are here two or three evenings every 
week, why let me know. I’ll pay big money 
for a chance to look at them myself. It does 
make me groan though, to think of the work 
it was to hunt up a few games that weren’t 
absolutely stupid ; the dealers themselves said 
that nobody seemed to care for any thing but 
cards, and there was very little encourage- 
ment to get up anything else.’’ 

‘‘He’s had his pay, though, uncle,’’ said 
Kate, ‘‘ for he gets quite as much fun as any- 
one else out of those games, unless mother is 
an exception. I do believe our minister was 
frightened by the reports of our ‘ goings on’ 
out here.’’ 

The farmer had a long laugh to himself and 
said : 

‘‘ Yes, the good man made several calls, 
only a day or two apart, before I realized what 
he was up to ; when I understood it, however, 
I coaxed him to take part in the fun. It did 
him a great deal of good, too; I wish you 
could have heard the sermon he preached af- 
terward on the need of home amusements; it 
reminded meof you all the way through, 
though he didn’t recommend cards and 
County Balls.’’ 
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‘* How about the gymnasium ?’’ asked the 
captain. 

‘‘Ah !’ said the old man, ‘‘ that’s been a 
grand success in every way.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Kate, ‘‘and the women have 
put a handsome tablet on the inner wall, with 
this inscription on it : ‘In Honor of Captain 
Clinton, U. S. A., at Whose Suggestion This 
Building Was Erected.’ What do you think 
of that ?’’ 

‘‘ Nonsense !’’ exclaimed the captain with 
a frown, ‘‘ when dad deserves all the credit.’’ 

‘« The tablet is exactly as it should be,’’ said 
the old man; ‘‘I ought to know, for the 
women consulted me about it, and I wrote the 
inscription myself. You simply can’t imag- 
ine, Jack, the amount of good that gymnasium 
has already done. It is bad for doctors, 
though they do, at their own loss, send a 
great many women there, telling them it will 
do more good than medicine.”’ 

‘‘And mother,’’ said Kate, ‘‘is the most 
faithful member.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said the farmer, ‘‘ though at first 
her old father had to simply drive her there, 
for the first few weeks. She insisted that 
’twas a waste of time. Ah, that gymnasium 
has been the most successful, satisfying en- 
terprise that this town ever carried through. 
I can’t say as much for the theater.’’ 

‘““What?” exclaimed the captain. ‘ Did 
you attempt to reform the local drama? Why 
didn’t you write me about it ?”’ 

‘* Because,” said the old man, his tace be- 
coming gloomy at once, ‘‘I’drathertell nonews 
than bad news. A lot of us took a long lease 
of the Academy of Music, where all the shows 
have been held for years, and announced that 
we would give a good, harmless play once a 
week. For the first time in my life, Jack, I 
had to break my word. I say ‘I’ becauseall 
the others went into it on my representations 
of what you had said.”’ y 

‘* That looks as if it was my word that had 
been broken, if any one’s,’’ said the captain. 
“‘ Where was the trouble ?”’ 

‘*Everywhere !’’ was the reply. ‘In the 
first flace we couldn’t get the plays. We 
went to work in thorough style, asking all 
men who go to the city what there was that 
was good to put on the stage here. All of 
them named something, but as soon as we 
had asked a few leading questions, and drop- 
ped from the list all plays that turned on 
some mischief between man and woman, there 
weren’t many left to choose from. Of the 
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rest some that were very amusing were also 
vulgar ; the men who had laughed over them 
admitted that they wouldn’t like the young 
people of their own families to see them. Of 
course we had to drop these too, for young 
people are the principal theater goers. Some 
pieces with which no fault could be found 
could not be played without loss except in 
large cities’; others, which are ‘on the road,’ 
as they call it when theater companies travel, 
couldn’t afford to come to a town as small as 
this. Some of our merchants went to see 
prominent managers in the city; they got 
plenty of civility and sympathy, but very lit- 
tle encouragement, and one of them was told 
that New York itself couldn’t find the sort of 
plays we wanted, or make them pay if they 
were to produce them. We did succeed in 
putting on two or three pieces, but only the 
first one paid expenses, and we were soundly 
abused each week when we couldn’t produce 
any thing. And that wasn’t the worst of it. 
As soon as we failed to do as we had promised 
and the reason was known, two or three saloon 
men leased the old skating rink and set upa 
rival house, so right away the old line otf 
coarse, vulgar shows came to town again. 
We fought them with all our might ; we hired 
good concert companies, panoramas, any 
thing that was decent and entertaining; but 
then we struck a new trouble,—most of the 
people who might enjoy such things stayed 
at home, where they enjoyed themselves bet- 
ter, and the other class scarcely came at all, 
so we had our expenses for our pains and 
were laughed at for being a lot of old fools.’’ 

The captain looked troubled and the old 
man made haste to say : 

“Don’t feel bad, Jack. I know you be- 
lieved all you said, and I don’t begrudge my 
share of the cost, for my mind has been set at 
rest on the theater subject for the remainder 
of my life. If the mass of decent people won't 
go to the theater, what is there to encourage 
men to write decent plays? Why, even in 
the city some of our committee were told by 
managers that theaters wouldn’t pay there 
if it weren’t for the thousands of strangers 
in the hotels and boarding houses, who 
haven’t any where else to go in search of 
amusement.’’ 

‘*Of course managers know more about it 
than I,” said the captain with a sigh and a 
very long face. ‘‘I suspect you wish I had 
left my tongue behind me when I came East 
last year. You've found the balls objection- 








able, cards dangerous, and my theater idea 
impracticable. I want to say in self-defense 
that I advocated only a proper use of these 
amusements.’’ 

‘“‘We all know that, my dear boy, butif 
the great majority of people abuse them, what 
is to be done but let them alone? If all peo- 
ple were saints, or as strong and conscien- 
tious as you, things might be different ; but 
all people aren’t; nearly all are just the re- 
verse, and those who aren’t shouldn’t give 
others an excuse to offend. Therefore I and 
my family are done, for life, with such public 
means of amusement.’’ 

‘I didn’t imagine,’’ said the captain with a 
grim smile, ‘‘that at my time of life I should 
have to feel something like a whipped school- 
boy, but—’’’ 

‘“*Tut—tut ! No more of that, Jack,’’ ex- 
claimed the farmer earnestly. ‘‘If you've 
been mistaken about some of the means, 
you're entirely right about the desired end, 
and I never can thank you half enough for 
the shaking up you gave me last year. I 
needed it, I assure you, and I suppose a mill- 
ion other men just like me are needing it to- 
day. I don’t know whether it’s care or care- 
lessness that makes mature men forget the 
days of their youth and the steady flow of 
animal spirits, innocent enough in itself, 
which needed some outlet besides work. Play- 
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fulness is as natural to the young as breath- 
ing, and when I see a boy or girl who hasn’t 
it, I say to myself, ‘There’s a case for the 
doctor.’ People don’t seem to realize, either, 
that the harder men and women work and 
think, the more they need change and relax- 
ation ; when they do see it, regarding them- 
selves, they generally are so helpless that 
they have to accept whatever they can find. 
You made me see all this, regarding my own 
family, too, and you’ve done more good, di- 4 
rectly and indirectly, than you evercan know ; 
about until you die, for I’ve talked every i 
conviction that’s come tome. There’s been ‘ 
a great awakening in this town on the sub- 
ject of amusements and recreations ; scores of 
tired wives and mothers and hundreds of 
young people have been made better and 
happier by it, and the good work is bound to 
goon. df many men, like me, are distrusting 
the influence of the theater, the card table and ‘g 
the ball, they are searching all the more ear- i 
nestly for other recreations for their families. 
It is the hardest work that some of them ever 
did, but it is doing them a great deal of good, 
and none of them are sorry at having been 
roused on the subject.’’ 

‘Then I may console myself,’’ said the 
captain, ‘‘ by thinking—”’ 

‘*That you started it all,’”’ exclaimed Kate. 

‘Exactly so,’’ said the farmer. 
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IN THE WORLD TO COME. 


BY LUCY C. BULL. 


w=. Poetry lives to dip her dainty brush 
In crumbling earth and variable sky, 

She will by no means let a brook run dry, 

A cloud at evening lose its tender flush. 

More brilliant than it was upon the bush 
Will be her gathered rose that cannot die, 
The flash of her arrested butterfly, 

Her hawthorn’s whiteness and her holly's blush. 


But when she bends her gaze on bower or glen 
Of the celestial country, powerless, 
For the first time, her passion to express, 

Who in her place will paint what meets her ken ? 
Who, if not Music, she who from excess 

Of utterance may not speak her mind till then ? 
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ON THE NATURE AND 


BY L. J. 


HE student of folk-lore is constantly 
asked, what is this folk-lore of which 
we hear so much and know so little? 

Pray tell us, what is the use of folk-lorestudy ? 
Again, has it any educational or scientific 
value at all? Once more, what is the true 
place of folk-lore in thehistory of mental and 
social evolution? These are pertinent ques- 
tions which enthusiastic students of folk-lore 
must satisfactorily answer ere they can bring 
others round to their favorite study. Hence, 
I take it that a plain and matter-of-fact state- 
ment of what we are driving at may here be 
made. 

The English Folk-Lore Society had been es- 
tablished some six years when, somewhat un- 
expectedly, an animated discussion arose as 
to the true meaning and the exact scope of 
folk-lore. Quite a wide difference of opinion 
showed itself between what we may call the 
‘* archeological ’’ and the ‘‘anthropological ’’ 
students of folk-lore,—between those who 
took a literary and antiquarian view of the sub- 
ject and those who regarded folk-lore as the 
study of a particular part of human culture. 

Now, frankly speaking, the work of the 
English Society was, at first, largely anti- 
quarian, as the early volumes of the Folk- 
Lore Record bear testimony. Some members, 
following the lead of the founder of the so- 
ciety, the late W. J. Thoms, were inclined to 
restrict their studies to the lore of ‘‘ folk,”’— 
meaning by ‘‘ folk ’’ simply the uncultivated 
classes of a civilized community. Others, 
following the lead of Mr. Lang and Mr. E. B. 
Tylor, gave to the word ‘‘folk’’ a far wider 
significance, so as to include the savage. 
Practically, however. archzological and an- 
thropological students now agree that the 
lore of savages is of the same suff as that re- 
tained to this day by the folk, by the classes 
which have shared least in progress. Both 
say that when people possess any particular 
bit of lore in common, it is fair to conclude 
that the cause must be sought in the relative 
mental conditions which are common to those 
peoples. In other words, this lore represents 
beliefs and usages out of which our civiliza- 
tion has been evolved. 
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Happily, the American folk-lorist can have 
no need of entering upon a discussion of this 
kind. The nature of folk-lore is now pretty 
well understood. In the first number of 
Journal of American Folk-Lore the term was 
so well defined that he who runs may read. 
Thus, ‘‘ Lore must be understood as the com- 
plement of literature, as embracing all human 
knowledge handed down by word of mouth 
and preserved without the use of writing. ... 
Formerly applied to all knowledge, it is now 
becoming limited to such information as is 
orally transmitted from age to age.” Ina 
single sentence, this knowledge is now 
termed ‘‘lore’’ in contradistinction to book- 
lore or scholastic learning. Still, it is not al- 
ways easy to determine what is folk-lore and 
what is not. 

The very first rule of our society reads as 
follows: ‘‘ The American Folk-Lore Society 
has for its object the study of Folk-Lore in 
general, and in particular the collection 
and publication of the Folk-Lore of North 
America.”’ 

Now, what is folk-lore in general? That is 
to say, what is the scope of folk-lere? It may 
be well to enumerate in logical order the ma- 
terials for the scientific study of folk-lore : 


I. Tvradttional Narratives Il Traditional Customs 


{a] Folk Tales [a] Local Customs 
{b] Hero Tales {b] Festival Customs 
{c] Balladsand Songs fc] Ceremonial Customs 
{d] Place Legends {(d] Games 
III. Superstitions and Beliefs 1V. Folk Sayings 
[a] Goblindom {a] Popular Sayings 
[b] Astrology {[b] Popular Nomenclature 


[c] Superstitions con- [c] Proverbs 
nected with materialthings [d] Jingle Rhymes, Rid- 
dles, etc. 


Such is the scope of folk-lore. It is the 
common factor of a common source that gives 
us the right to speak of different materials 
like these as one study. 

But the question is asked, is folk-lore a 
science? I reply, no; but the study is. 
The study of folk-lore requires an in- 
timate acquaintance with strict scientific 
methods, with logical methods of in- 
quiry in detecting the truth and in elim- 
inating error. The whole fabric of folk-lore 
falls to the ground unless we admit that like 
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effects imply like causes. The results ob- 
tained in this way will be of almost equal val- 
ue with those of the exact sciences. 

A great deal has been said about the method 
of folk-lore. The importance of the compara- 
tive method is thoroughly understood and ap- 
preciated by folk-lore scholars of all degrees. 
The student of folk-lore in general, will place 
the stories or superstitions of the Southern 
negro, for example, side by side with similar 
stories and superstitions found current among 
the Red Indians and other savage races. He 
soon finds many of the notions and usages of 
folk surviving in our midst. Indeed, he need 
only read newspaper reports of clairvoyants, 
mediums, etc., tosee primitive ideas still flour- 
ishing—to see credulous maid-servant and 
keen-witted lawyer alike persisting in the be- 
lief that ‘‘ wise women ”’ can foretell fortunes, 
that a DisDebar can paint ‘‘ spook pictures.’’ 

And now as to the value of folk-lore. 
For the purposes of this inquiry it is enough 
to select a few special instances bearing on 
the main question. 

The study of civilization, culture-history, 
as the Germans call it, is largely indebted to 
the materials supplied by the study of folk- 
lore. The ethnologist, the student of morals, 
and the student of religions, each finds in 
folk-lore a different value and a different in- 
terest. It is hardly too much to say that 
from folk-lore can be gathered certain facts in 
the history of man which cannot be gathered 
from any other single source. Witness that, 
without folk knowledge to guide us, we may 
entirely miss the meaning of some of the 
most important facts of human culture. For 
example, it was the evidence supplied by folk 
traditions and folk-customs that led Bachofen 
to discover mother-right and descent by the 
female line in the ancient family. 

The student of culture-history need not be 
told the nature of the materials used by E. B. 
Tylor in his researches into the ‘‘ Early His- 
tory of Mankind.”’ 

Again, folk-lore becomes of itself an impor- 
tant aid to the historian, as a means of recon- 
structing the lost records of early times. 
Thus, it was popular lore, pur et simple, that 
enabled Mr. Gomme, to reconstruct the 
‘Relics of Early Village Life ’’ in England. 
In ‘‘ Myth, Ritual, and Religion,’’ Mr. Lang 
has fully shown that all Greek village life be- 
low the surface was rich in institutions now 
found among the most barbaric peoples. 
Human sacrifices, savage rites, and mysteries 
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survived long after the Greeks had gathered 
into walled cities. 

Consider, for a moment, the present scien- 
tific study of folk-tales. What is rather 
neatly termed ‘‘ the scientific satisfaction of 
curiosity ’’ about traditional fo)lk-tales, contes 
or Marchen, was not provoked till the broth- 
ers Grimm published their collection of House- 
hold Tales. That is to say, by drawing the 
attention of students to the remains of primi- 
tive thought that lie imbedded in folk-stories, 
the Grimms laid the foundations of ascientific 
study of popular tales. When Mr. Lang 
traces the motif of the well-known Cupid and 
Psyche legend toa wide-spread rule of savage 
marriage ceremony (forbidding the wife to 
see the face of her husband for a time) he 
connects the story at once with people where 
such rude forms of nuptial etiquette were in 
vogue. 

It is necessary only to point out that the 
psychologist finds abundant material for 
studying the problems of mind-history in the 
lore of simple-minded folk. In noting this 
material the following considerations may be 
advanced. 

First, what is known as Anthropological 
Psychology is largely based on the lore of 
rude and primitive folk. In the savage 
notion that all nature is personal and ani- 
mated ; in the frame of mind to which all 
things animate or inanimate, plants or 
animals, seem on the same level of life, pas- 
sion, and reason ; in the mental s/atus which 
assigns human speech and human feeling to 
the heavenly bodies no less than to beasts, 
birds, and fishes ; in the manufacture of lore 
to explain the facts of the visible universe 
and to satisfy that primitive curiosity which 
is the parent of scientific inquiry ; in the 
crystallization of superstitious habits into rit- 
ual, and the queer survival of savage ritual 
among people as cultivated as the Greeks,— 
in these processes and products of mental ac- 
tion, the anthropological psychologist finds 
his most interesting data. concerning the 
mind history of the human race. 

Secondly, what is known as Compara- 
tive Psychology connects the study of the 
child with that of primitive man. Reference 
has already been made to that stage of savage 
thought in which no line is drawn between 
organic or inorganic, personal or imperson- 
al, dumb or ‘‘articulate speaking.’’ Such a 
mental stage is reflected in the psychology of 
our children. Mr. Sully, for instance, gives a 
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case of this when he cites the saying ofa little 
girl of five: ‘‘ Ma, I dothink this hoop must 
be alive ; it is so sensible ; it goes wherever I 
want it to.’’ That is exactly what the savage 
would be apt tosay. The point to which I 
would call attention is this: working folk- 
lorists postulate mental evolution in man. 
Once more, folk-lore supplies abundant 
material to the department of Morbid Psy- 
chology. The fantastic confusion which 
the savage makes between visions and solid 
facts; the hallucinations which beset half- 
starved folk; the ravings of the medicine- 
man and thedelusions of the wonder-working 
magician,—these things, so familiar to stu- 
dents of folk-lore, are included in the depart- 
ment of Morbid Psychology. This depart- 
ment includes, further, the natural history of 
error, the subtile processes by which illusions 
give place to hallucinations and mental con- 
tagions which break out in psychic epidem- 
ics,—for exampie, in witchcraft movements. 
Human nature and human nerves are the 
same the world over. Compare the ghost 
stories of savages and those that appear in 
the Christmas numbers of our magazines. 
The difference between them is simply one of 
degree, not of kind. No one has been able to 
successfully maintain that the savage séance 
is a whit different from the modern spiritual- 
istic séance. Consult the records of the So- 
ciety for Psychical Research, if you doubt it. 
Folk-lore may be studied with two objects ; 
first, simply to acquire a knowledge of many 
curious items; secondly, as a means of de- 
veloping and training the mental faculties,— 
for example, the powers of observation, of 
comparison, and of inductive or deductive 
reasoning. Considered as a means of mental 
discipline, few studies quicken the observing 
powers or sharpen the judgment in a better 
way than a scientific study of folk-lore. 
Indeed, the introduction of folk-lore into 
our scheme of general education is now 
strongly hinted at. For, aside from the 
worth which folk-lore has in common with all 
scientific study, it has a well-defined use and 
place in any scheme of elementary or primary 
education. The child’s mind, its workings, 
its directions, and its capabilities, has of quite 
late years become better understood than 
at any time before. A child's imagination, 
as Mr. Newell points out in his collection of 
‘‘Games and Songs of the American Chil- 
dren,’’ is more on the alert than the grown- 
up mind, and thus our educators have found 
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that one of the best means of imparting in- 
struction to children is by games and songs 
and stories. The eminent educator and psy- 
chologist, President G. Stanley Hall, for some 
years has been making an extensive and sys- 
tematic collection of children’s stories based 
on their preferences: ‘‘ A collection of their 
games as actually played, from actual study, 
including formulas (often rhymes) of the 
Mother Goose order.’’ ‘‘A good, graded 
collection of proverbs in rhythm or other- 
wise, and also of maxims, as one element of 
moral training.’’ Such a collection, again, 
might well take the place now filled by many 
of our so-called ‘‘ Readers,’’ with their thin 
prosaic tales, and ‘‘ moral lessons”’ tacked- 
on at the end. 

Now it is highly characteristic of the child- 
ish mind to cherish and preserve ancient rites 
and observances that have been handed down 
from generation to generation. Or, as Mr. 
E: B. Tylor in his ‘‘ Primitive Culture”’ re- 
marks, things which occupy an important 
place in the life-history of grown men in a 
savage state become playthings of children 
in a period of civilization. To cite a trivial 
instance, children the world over use ‘‘ count- 
ing-out’’ rhymes in order to determine who 
shall be ‘‘it,’”’ but the explanation of their 
doing so is not to be found in any thing in 
modern life. However, the folk-lorist sees in 
this curious custom of counting-out a sur- 
vival of sortilege ordivination by lot ; that is 
to say, a child’s counting-out doggerel is a 
relic of the spoken or written charms used by 
sorcerers in ancient times as part and parcel 
of their mystic incantations. Thus, when the 
leader in the game repeats the queer doggerel 
beginning,— 

‘* One-ery, two-ery, ickery, Ann,’’ 
he is simply repeating in playful ignorance 
the practice and spell of a sorcerer in a by- 
gone age. 

As to the literary value of folk-lore all are 
agreed. The great bulk of the world’s litera- 
ture has sprung from germs planted by the 
folk. There can be no doubt as to the origin 
and nature of the materials out of which the 
national romances and epics have been shaped 
by the highest human genius. The most in- 
spiring songs, the finest ballads, the most 
stirring epic poems have all come from one 
and the same source, namely—the people. 
Popular tales are the literature of a class for 
whom every incident in Volksleben, every in- 
cident in the old rut of love and joy, of pain 
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and sorrow, is not infrequently invested with 
a touching truth and beauty. The savage 
makes his heroes beasts or birds; Uncle 
Remus says Brer Rabbit or Brer Terrapin ; 
the German peasant tells about ‘‘a poor 
boy’’ or ‘‘a soldier’’ ; the French countess 
dresses up princes or princesses; the epic 
poet sings of Knights of the Round Table. 
A popular story has the wings of the morn- 
ing and can fly to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. Sometimes the story wins its 
way into the national literature and some- 
times it fades away into a simple nursery, or 
household, tale. ‘‘ Until within the present 


generation,’’ says the Rev. Sir Geo. W. Cox, 
‘‘boys read the Iliad and Odyssey and worked 
their way through the dramas of the Greek 
tragic poets under the fixed impression that 
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they contain nothing with which children in 
our nurseries are familiar in other shapes.”’ 

It appears, then, that folk-lore is both a 
measure and a record of people’s joys and sor- 
rows, their wisdom and their folly, their as- 
pirations and their short-comings. The 
whole warp and woof of folk-life, the mode of 
thought, the philosophy of their living are in- 
terwoven in their lore. For this reason, if 
no other, we urge the study of folk-lore as 
indispensable to the complete rounding out 
of the mind. 

We do not urge folk-lore as a ‘‘ bread and 
butter study.’’ Asa matter of fact, the study 
of folk-lore bakes no bread, but it puts in 
man’s own hands the secret of the magical 
power over himself, over his fellows, and 
over the ‘‘ choir invisible.’’ 


MOUNT MANSFIELD. 


BY BRADFORD TORREY. 


WENT up the mountain from the village 
] of Stowe in very ignoble fashion, in a 

wagon, and was three hours on the pas- 
_ Sage. One of the ‘‘hands’”’ at the Summit 
House occupied the front seat with the driver, 
and we were hardly out of the village before 
a seasonable toothache put him in mind of 
his pipe. Would smoking be offensive to 
me? heinquired. What couldI say, having 
had an aching tooth before now myself? It 
was a pleasure almost beyond the luxury of 
breathing mountain air to see the misery ofa 
fellow-mortal so quickly assuaged. The 
driver, a sturdy young Vermonter, was a man 
of different spirit. He had never used tobacco 
nor drunk a glass of ‘‘liquor,’’ I heard him 
saying. Somebody had once offered him 
fifty cents to smoke a cigar. 

“Why didn’t you take it?’’ asked his 
companion in a tone of wonder. 

‘‘Well, I’m not that kind of a fellow, to be 
bought for fifty cents.”’ 

As we approached the base of the mountain, 
awhite-throated sparrow was piping by the 
roadside. 

‘‘T love to hear that bird sing,’’ said the 
driver. 

It was now my turn to be surprised. Our 
man of principle was also a man of sentiment. 

‘‘What do you call him?’’ I inquired, as 
soon as I could recover myself. 


‘‘ Whistling Jack,’’ he answered; anew 
name to me, and a good one ; it would take a 
nicer ear than mine to discriminate with 
certainty between a white-throat’s voice and 
a school-boy’s whistle. 

The morning had promised well, but before 
we emerged from the forest as we neared the 
summit we drove into a cloud and, shortly 
afterward, into a pouring rain. In the office 
of the hotel I found a company of eight per- 
sons, four men and four women, drying 
themselves about the stove. They had left a 
village twenty miles away at two o'clock 
that morning in an open wagon for an ex- 
cursion to the summit. Like myself, they 
had driven into a cloud, and up to this time 
had seen nothing more distant than the 
stable just across the road, within a stone’s 
toss of the window, and even that only by 
glimpses. One of the party was a doctor, 
who must be at home that night. Hour after 
hour they watched the clouds, or rather the 
tain (we were so beclouded that the clouds 
could not be seen), and debated the situation. 
Finally, at three o’clock, they got into their 
open wagon, the rain pelting them fiercely, 
and started for the base. Doubtless they 
soon descended into clear weather, but not 
till they were well drenched. Verily the 
clouds are no respecters of persons. It is 
nothing to them how far you have come, or 
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how worthy your errand. So I reflected, 
having nothing better todo, when my wagon- 
ful of pilgrims had dropped out of sight in 
the fog—as a pebble drops into the lake— 
leaving me with the house to myself; and 
presently, as I sat at the window, I heard a 
white-throated sparrow singing outside. 
Here was one, at least, whom the rain could 
not discourage. A wild and yet a sweet and 
home-felt strain is this of ‘‘ Whistling Jack,’’— 
a mountain bird, well used to mountain 
weather, and just now too happy to forego 
his music, no matter how the storm might 
rage. I myself had been in a cloud often 
enough to feel no great degree of discomfort 
or lowness of spirits. I had not decided to 
spend the precious hours of a brief vacation 
upon a mountain-top without taking into 
account the additional risk of unfavorable 
weather in such a place. Let the clouds do 
their worst ; I could be patient and wait for 
the sun. But this whistling philosopher out- 
side spoke of something better than patience, 
and I thanked him for the timely work. 

Toward noon of the next day the rain 
ceased, the cloud vanished, and I made haste 
to clamber up the rocky peak—the Nose, so- 
called—at the base of which the hotel is situ- 
ated. Yes, there stretched Lake Champlain, 
visible for almost its entire length, and be- 
yond it loomed the Adirondacks. I was glad 
Ibadcome. / could sing now. It does a 
man good to look afar off. 

Even before the fog lifted I had discovered, 
to my no small gratification, that the ever- 
greens immediately about the house were full 
of gray-cheeked thrushes, a close colony, 
strictly confined to the low trees at the top of 
the mountain. They were calling at all hours, 
yeep, yeep, somewhat in the manner of young 
chickens ; and after supper, as it grew dark, 
I stood on the piazza while they sang in full 
chorus. At least six of them were in tune at 
once. Wee-o, wee-o, tit-ti wee-o, something 
like this the musicran, with many variations ; 
a most ethereal sound, at the very top of the 
scale, but faint and sweet ; quite in tune also 
with my mood, for I had just come in from 
gazing long at the sunset, with Lake Cham- 
plain like a sea of gold for perhaps a hundred 
miles, and a stretch of the St. Lawrence show- 
ing faraway in the north. During theafter- 
noon, too, I had been over thelong crest of the 
mountain to the northern peak, the highest 
point, belittied in local phraseology as the 
Chin ; a delightful jaunt of two miles, with 
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magnificent prospects all the way. It was 
like walking on the ridge-pole of Vermont, 
and a truly exhilarating experience. 

All in all, though the forenoon had been so 
rainy, I had lived a long day, and now, if ever, 
could appreciate the singing of this character- 
istic northern songster, himself such a lover 
of mountains as never to be heard, here in 
New England, at least, and in summer-time, 
except amid the dwindling spruce forests of 
the upper slopes. I had never before seen 
him so familiar. On the Mount Washington 
range and on Mount Lafayette it is easy 
enough to hear his music, but one rarely gets 
more than a flying glimpseofthe bird. Here, 
as I say, he was never out of hearing, and 
seldom long out of sight, even from the door- 
step. The young were already leaving the 
nest, and undoubtedly the birds had disposed 
themselves for the season before the un- 
painted, inoffensive-looking little hotel 
showed any signs of occupancy. The very 
next year a friend of mine visited the place 
and could discover no trace of them. They 
had found their human neighbors a vexation, 
we may presume, and on returning from their 
winter’s sojourn in Costa Rica, or where not, 
had sought summer quarters on some less 
trodden peak. 

Not so was it with the myrtle warblers, I 
venture to assert, though on this point I have 
never taken my friend’s testimony. Perfectly 
at home as they are in the wildest and most 
desolate places, they manifest a particular 
fondness for the immediate vicinity of houses, 
delighting especially to fly about the gutters 
ofthe roof and against the window panes. 
Here, at the Summit House, they were con- 
stantly to be seen hawking back and forth 
against the side of the building, as barn swal- 
lows are given to doing in the streets of 
cities. The rude structure was doubly ser- 
viceable,—to me a shelter, and to the birds a 
fly-trap. I have never observed any other 
warbler thus making free with human habita- 
tions. 

This yellow-rump, or myrtle bird, is one of 
the thrifty members of his great family, and 
next to the black-poll is the most numerous 
representative of his tribe in Massachusetts 
during the spring and autumnal migrations ; 
a beautiful little creature, with a character- 
istic flight and call, and for a song a pretty 
trill suggestive of the snow-bird’s. Within 
two or three years he has been added to the 
summer fauna of Massachusetts, and as a 
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son of the Bay State I rejoice in his presence 
and heartily bid him welcome. We shall 
never have too many of such citizens. I es- 
teem him, also, as the only one of his delicate, 
insectivorous race who has the hardihood to 
spend the winter—sparingly, but with some- 
thing like regularity—within the limits of 
New England. He has a genius for adapting 
himself to circumstances; picking up his 
daily food in the depths of a mountain forest 
or off the panes of a dwelling-house, and 
wintering, as may suit his fancy or con- 
venience, in the West Indies or along the 
sea-coast of Massachusetts. 

One advantage of a sojourn at the summit 
of any of our wooded New England mount- 
ains is the easy access it affords to the upper 
forest. While I was here upon Mount Mans- 
field Ispent some happy hours almost every 
day in sauntering down the road for a mile 
or two, looking and listening. Just after 
leaving the house it was possible to hear 
three kinds of thrushes singing at once,— 
gray-cheeks, olive-backs, and hermits. Of 
the three the hermit is beyond comparison 
the finest singer, both as to voice and tune. 
His song, given always in three detached 
measures, each higher than the one before it, 
is distinguished by an exquisite liquidity, 
the presence of d and /, I should say, as con- 
trasted with the inferior ¢ sound of the gray- 
cheek. If it has less variety, and perhaps 
less rapture, than the song of the thrush, 
it is marked by greater simplicity and ease ; 
and if it does not breathe the ineffable tran- 
quility of the tawny’s strain, it comes to my 
ear, at least, with a still nobler message. 
The hermit’s note is aspiration rather than 
repose. ‘‘ Peace, peace!’’ says the tawny, 
but the hermit’s word is, ‘‘ Higher, higher !’’ 
“Spiritual songs,’’ I call them both, with no 
thought of profaning the apostolic phrase. 

I had been listening to thrush music (I 
think I could listen to it forever) and at a 
bend of the road had turned to admire the 
wooded side of the mountain, just here spread 
out before me, miles and miles of magnificent 
hanging forest, when I was attracted by a 
noise as of something gnawing — a borer 
under the bark of a fallen spruce lying at my 
feet. Such an industrious and contented 
sound! No doubt the grub would have said, 
“Yes, I could do ¢his forever.’’ What knew 
he of the beauties of the picture at which I 
was gazing? The very light with which to 
see it would have been a torture to him. 
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Heaven itself was under the close bark of this 
decaying log. So, peradventure, may we 
ourselves be living in darkness without know- 
ing it, while spiritual intelligences look on 
with wondering pity to see us soin love with 
our prison-house. Well, yonder panorama 
was beautiful to me, at all events, however it 
might look to more exalted beings, and, like 
my brother under the spruce-tree bark, I 
would make the best of life as I found it. 
This way my thoughts were running when 
all at once two birds dashed by me—a black- 
poll warbler in hot pursuit of an olive-backed 
thrush. The thrush alighted in a tree and 
commenced singing, and the warbler sat by 
and waited, following the universal rule that 
a larger bird is never to.be attacked except 
when onthe wing. The thrush repeated his 
strain once or twice, and then flew to another 
tree, the little fellow after him with all speed. 
Again the olive-back perched and sang, and 
again the black-poll waited. Three times 
these maneuvers were repeated, before the 
birds passed out of my range. Some wrong- 
doing, real or fancied, on the part of the larger 
bird, had excited the ire of the warbler. Why 
should he be imposed upon, simply because 
he was small? The thrush, meantime, dis- 
daining to defend himself, would only stop 
now and then to sing, as if to show to the 
world (every creature is the center of a world) 
that such an insect persecution could never 
ruffle his spirits. Birds are to be com- 
miserated, perhaps, on having such an excess 
of what we call human nature, but the mis- 
fortune certainly renders them the more in- 
teresting to us who see our more amiable 
weaknesses so often reflected in their behavior. 
For the sympathetic observer every kind of 
bird has its own temperament. On one of 
my jaunts down this Mount Mansfield road I 
happened to espy a Canada jay in a thick 
spruce. He was on one of the lower branches, 
but pretty soon began mounting the tree, 
keeping near the bole and going up limb by 
limb in absolute silence, exactly in the man- 
ner of our common blue jay. I was glad to 
see him, but more desirous to hear his voice, 
the loud, harsh scream with which the books 
credit him, and which, a priori, Ishould have 
little hesitation in ascribing to any member 
of his tribe. I waited till I grew impatient. 
Then I started hastily toward him, making 
as much commotion as possible in pushing 
through the undergrowth. It was a clever 
scheme, but the bird was not to be surprised 
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in uttering so much as an exclamation. He 
dropped out of his tree, flew a little distance 
to a lower and less conspicuous perch, and 
there I finally left him. Once before, on 
Mount Clinton, I had seen him and had been 
treated with the same studied silence. And 
later, I fell in with a little family party on the 
side of Mount Washington, and they, too, re- 
fused me so much asanote. Probably I was 
too near the birds in every case, though in 
the third instance there was no attempt at 
skulking nor any symptom of nervousness. 
I have often been impressed and amused by 
the blue jay’s habit in this respect. No bird 
could well be noisier that he when the noisy 
mood takes him; but come upon him sud- 
denly at close quarters and he will be as still 
as the grave itself. He has a double gift, of 
eloquence and silence,—silver and gold—and 
no doubt his Canadian cousin is equally well 
endowed. 

The reader may complain, perhaps, that I 
speak only oftrifles. Why go toa mountain- 
top to look at warblers and thrushes? I am 
not careful to justify myself. Ilovea mountain- 
top, and gothere because I love to be there. 
It is good, I think, to be lifted above the 
every-day level, andto enjoy the society—and 
the absence of society—which the heights 
afford. Looking over my notes of this ex- 
cursion, I came upon the following sentence : 
‘*To sit on a stone beside a mountain road, 
with olive-backed thrushes piping on every 
side, the earcatching now and then the dis- 
tant tinkle of a winter wren’s tune, or the 
nearer zeé, zee, zee of black-poll warblers, 
while white-throated sparrows call cheerily 
out of the spruce forest—this is to be in an- 
other world.’’ 

This sense of distance and strangeness is 
not to be obtained, in my case at all events, 
by a few hours’ stay in sucha spot. I must 
pitch my tent there for at least a night or two. 
I cannot even see the prospect at first, much 
less feel the spirit ofthe place. There must 
be time for the old life to drop off, as it were, 
while eye and ear grow wonted to novel 
sights and sounds. DoubtlessI did take 
note of trivial things, of the call of a bird and 
the fragrance of a flower. It was a pleasing 
relief after living so long with men whose 
minds were all the time full of those serious 
and absorbing questions, ‘‘ What shall we 
eat, and what shall we drink, and where- 
withal shall we be clothed ?”’ 

Iremember with special pleasure a pro- 
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fusion of white orchids (Hadenaria dilatata) 
which bordered the roadside not far from the 
top, their spikes of waxy snow-white flowers 
giving out a rich, spicy odor hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from the scent of carnation pinks. 
I remember, too, how the whole summit, 
from the Nose to the Chin, was sprinkled 
with the modest and beautiful Greenland 
saudwort, springing up in every little patch 
of thin soil, where nothing else would flourish, 
and blossoming even under the door-step of 
the hotel. Unpretending as it is, this little 
alpine adventurer makes the most of its 
beauty. The blossoms are not crowded into 
close heads, so as to lose their individual at- 
tractiveness, like the florets of the golden- 
rod, for example; nor are they set in a stiff 
spike, after the manner of the orchis just now 
mentioned. At the same time the plant does 
not trust to the single flower to bring it into. 
notice. It grows in a pretty tuft, and throws 
out its blossoms in a graceful, loose cluster. 
The eye is caught by the cluster, and yet 
each flower shows by itself, and its own 
proper loveliness is in no way sacrificed to 
the general effect. How wise, too, is the 
sandwort in its choice of a dwelling-place ! 
In the valley it would be lost amid the crowd. 
On the bare, brown mountain-top its scattered 
tufts of green and white appeal to all comers. 

To what extent, if at all, the sandwort de- 
pends upon the service of insects for its fer- 
tilization, I do not know, but it certainly has 
no scarcity of such visitors. ‘‘ Bees will soar 
for bloom high as the highest peak of Mans- 
field’’ ; soruns an entry in my note-book, 
witha pardonable adaptation of Wordsworth’s 
line ; and I was glad to notice that even the 
splendid black-and-yellow butterfly (7urnus), 
which was often to be seen sucking honey 
from the fragrant orchis, did not disdain to 
sip also fromthe sandwort’scup. This large 
and elegant butterfly—our largest—is thor- 
oughly at home on our New England mount- 
ains, sailing over the very loftiest peaks, and 
making its way through the forests with a 
strong and steady flight. Many a time have 
I taken a second look at one, as it has 
threaded the tree-tops over my head, think- 
ing to see a bird. Besides the 7urnus, I 
noted here the nettle tortoise-shell butterfly 
(Vanessa Milberti—a showy insect, and the 
more attractive to me as being comparatively 
a stranger); the common cabbage butter fly; 
the yellow Philodice ; the copper; and, much 
more abundant than any of these, a large 
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orange-red fritillary (Aphrodite, I suppose), 
gorgeously bedecked with spots of silver on 
the under surface of the wings. All these 
evidently knew that plenty of flowers were 
to be found along this seemingly barren, 
rocky crest. Whether they have any less 
sensuous motive for loving to wander over 
such heights, who will presume to determine? 
It may very well be that their almost ethereal 
structure—such spread of wing with such 
lightness of body — is only the outward sign 
of gracious thoughts and feelings, of a sensi- 
tiveness to beauty far surpassing anything of 
which we ourselves are capable. What a 
contrast between them and the grub gnawing 
ceaselessly tnder the spruce-tree bark! Can 
the highest angel be as far above the lowest 
man? And yet (how mysteriously suggestive 
would the fact be, if only it were new to us!) 
this same light-winged Aphrodite, flitting 
from blossom to blossom in the mountain 
breeze, was but a few days ago an ugly, 
crawling thing, close cousin to the borer. 
Since then it has fallen asleep and been 
changed, — a parable, past all doubt, though 
as yet we lack eyes to read it. 

I have spoken hitherto as ifI were the only 
sojourner at the summit, but there was an- 
other man, though I seldom saw him ; a kind 
of hermit, living in a little shanty under the 
lea of the Nose. Almost as a matter of 
course he was reputed to be of good family 
and to read Greek, and the fact that he now 
and then received a bank draft evidently gave 
him a respectable standing in the eye of the 
hotel clerk. Something — something of a 
very romantic nature, we may presume— 
had driven him away from the companion- 
ship of his fellows, but he still found it con- 
venient to be within reach of human society. 
Like all such solitaries, he had some half- 
insane notions. He could not sleep in-doors, 
not for a night ; it would ruin his health, if 
I understood him correctly ; and because of 
wild animals—bears and what not—he made 
his bed on the roof of his hermitage. I had 
often dreamed of the enjoyment of a life in 
the woods all by one’s self, but such a mode 
of existence did not gain in attractiveness as 
I saw it here in the concrete example. On 
the whole I was well satisfied to sleep in the 
hotel and eat at the hotel table. Liberty is 
good, but Ithought it might be undesirable 
to be a slave to my freedom. 

Two or three times a wagon-load of tourists 
appeared at the hotel. They strolled about 
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the summit, admired the prospect, picked a 
bunch of sandwort, perhaps, but especially 
they went to see the snow. They had been at 
much trouble to stand upon the highest land 
in Vermont, and now that they were here, they 
wished to do or see something unique, some- 
thing that should mark theday as eventful. So 
they were piloted to a cave mid way between 
the Nose and the Chin, into which the sun 
never peeped, and wherein a snow-bank still 
lingered. The mountain was grand, the land- 
scape was magnificent, but to eat a handful 
of snow and throw a snow-ball in the middle 
of July—this was almost like being at the 
North Pole; it would be something to talk 
about after getting home. 

One visitor I rejoiced to see, though a 
stranger. I was on the Nosein the afternoon, 
enjoying once more the view of Lake Cham- 
plain and the Adirondacks, when I descried 
two men far off toward the Chin. They had 
come up the mountain, not by the carriage 
road, but by a trail on the opposite side, and 
plainly were in no haste, though the after- 
noon was wearing away. AsI watched their 
movements, a mile or two in the distance, I 
said to myself, ‘‘Good ! they are botanists.”’ 
So it proved; or rather one of them was a 
botanist,—a college professor on a pedestrian 
collecting excursion. We compared notes 
after supper and walked together the next 
morning, enjoying that peculiar good fellow- 
ship which nothing but a kindred interest 
and an unexpected meeting in a lonesome 
place can make possible. Then he started 
down the carriage road with thedesign of ex- 
ploring Smuggler’s Notch, and I have never 
seen or heard from him since. I hope he is 
still botanizing on the shores of time, and 
finding many a precious rarity ; and should 
he ever read this reference to himself may it 
be with a feeling as kindly as that with which 
the lines are written. 

That afternoon I followed him, somewhat 
unexpectedly. I went down, as I had come 
up, on wheels ; but I will not say in ignoble 
fashion, for the driver—the hotel proprietor 
himself—was in haste, the carriage had no 
brake, and the speed with which we rattled 
down the steep pitches and round the sharp 
curves, with the certainty that if anything 
should break, the horse would run and our 
days would be ended,—these things, and es- 
pecially the latter consideration, of which I 
thought and the other man spoke, made the 
descent one of pleasurable excitement. We 
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reached the base in safety and I was left at 
the nearest farm-house, where by dint of some 
persuasion the house-wife was induced to 
give me a lodging for the night, so that on 
the morrow I might make a long day in 
Smugglers’ Notch, a famous botanical resort 
between Mount Mansfield and Mount Ster- 
ling, which I had for years been desirous of 
visiting. 

I would gladly have stayed longer on the 


heights, but it was pleasant also to be once 
more in the lowlands; to walk out after 
supper and look up instead of down, while 
the chimney swifts darted hither and thither 
with their merry, breathless cacklings. How 
welcome, too, were the hearty music of the 
robin and the carol of the grass finch! 
After all, I thought, home is in the valley; 
but the whistle of the white-throat reminded 
me that I was not yet back in Massachusetts. 


TWO CHIEFS OF THE GREAT LEAGUE. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA COUNTRY IN HISTORY.* 


BY FRANCIS NEWTON THORPE, PH. D. 


EN are still living who remember 

with what interest they heard at their 

mother’s knee the story of General 
Anthony Wayne’s victory over the Indians 
in 1795. That victory gave peace to the 
Chautauqua country, and began its long era 
of prosperity. Allured by flattering prospects 
the immigrant came into the country; but he 
found the land in litigation, controlled by 
speculators, and the possibility of acquiring 
title almost hopeless. Congress had paid 
the revolutionary loan from Holland in land 
warrants at thirty-two cents an acre, and the 
Holland Company received all the land now 
comprised in the ten western counties of New 
York and the greater part of Erie, Warren, 
and McKean Counties in Pennsylvania. A 
new war of claims set in. Huron had strug- 
gled with Algonquin in ancient days for the 
possession of the Chautauqua country; 
England and France fought for America on 
that soil ; five American commonwealths had 
claimed that land under their shadowy char- 
ters; the United States had redeemed its 
financial honor with Chautauqua land ; and 
at last, after centuries of storm and stress, a 
new contest, a miniature civil war, a war of 
claims—and among the first American settlers 
in that land—broke out. 

To the confusion of titles the Pennsylvania 
legislature contributed, in 1792, by offering 
land along Lake Erie at seven pounds ten 
shillings the hundred acres, with payment in 
soldiers’ claims or in depreciated state script. 


* Articles in this series already published are: “ Chau- 
tauqua in History,” in THe CHAUTAUQUAN for July, 1888, 
and “ Chautauqua Life in 1800,” in Toe CHAUTAUQUAN 
for July, 1889. 


The contesting population companies in 
Pennsylvania met a contesting claimant in 
the great Holland Company whose prior 
right to the Chautauqua country was at last 
decided by the United States Supreme Court. 
The burden of paying twice for the land 
crushed many pioneers, and deserting their 
claims, they and their families moved into 
Ohio. Soon a great part of the Chautauqua 
country was again a wilderness. The wild 
game once more roamed the field and forest, 
and evil reports concerning the region spread 
far and wide. 

While yet the settlers were few in number, 
and were arriving on foot, on horse-back, or 
in ox-carts, with farming tools few and rude, 
and a scanty supply of seeds ; with the blue 
chest, brought from New England, packed 
with clothing, and serving as table, bureau, 
box, and bed-stead; with the loom and the bake 
kettle in the wagon box, and the tired cattle 
and the self-conscious farm dog toiling on 
behind ; with untouched forests tothe south, 
the east, and the west, and Lake Erie gleam- 
ing tothe north; with the sound of wild 
beasts at night and the flutter of the leaves 
by day making a lonely land more lonely to 
those who entered it, the entire Chautauqua 
country was subject to the invisible but al- 
most supreme authority of two native princes 
of the Seneca nation : Cornplanter, the war- 
rior, and Red Jacket, the orator of his peo- 
ple. Born in 1732, Cornplanter’s life ex- 
tended over more than a hundred years, link- 
ing the events of the old French war with a 
period within the memory of living men. He 
had fought in ambuscade, when Braddock 
fell—coolly directing his braves to pick off 
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the English officers; and it was he, who after 
repeatedly aiming at Washington, had at last 
desisted, exclaiming that ‘‘that man’s life is 
charmed.’’ Washington was the only com- 
missioned officer who escaped on that fatal 
day, and the chieftain’s prophecy was ful- 
filled in many a later fight. 

Pontiac and Red Jacket and Joseph Brandt 
were his friends, or his enemies, as fortune 
ruled. But for more than half a century his 
attachment to the Americans was unswerv- 
ing. His own domain extended from Buffalo 
to Pittsburgh, from Chautauqua Lake to 
Cleveland. In the councils of the Six Na- 
tions, among whom he was the senior chief, 
he always favored the Americans. A native 
prescience told him that the lords of the land 
had come, and that he and his people must 
soon waste away. Brandt and Red Jacket 
repeatedly accused him of bribery ; they said 
that he spoke with gold in his mouth ; coun- 
seling peace, he advised his people to sell 
their lands—and his name appears on every 
Indian deed of land in the Chautauqua coun- 
try from 1784 till his death in 1836—and all 
that land traces a title by Indian deed. 

In 1794 his personal authority prevented 
the destruction of Meadville, and many an- 
ecdotes may be related of his magnanimity 
toward the whites. To-day, near the city of 
Warren, the traveler may see the ancient es- 
tate of Cornplanter, secured to Cornplanter 
and his heirs forever by the state of Penn- 
sylvania, in recognition of his services in the 
peaceful acquisition and survey of the Chau- 
tauqua country. On Howell’s map of 1792a 
large portion of the country on the upper 
waters of the Conewango, near Chautauqua 
Lake, is marked: ‘‘ O’Beals-Cayentona, i. e., 
Cornplanter’s, the O’ Beal-Senekas.’’ On the 
oth of January, 1789, the last vestige of the 
Indian empire in the Triangle was signed 
away by Cornplanter to the United States. 
The chieftain’s home was a low house of 
princely dimensions with a broad piazza 
along its entire front. It stood amidst an 
estate of thirteen hundred acres, six hundred 
of which encircled his house. Ifa white vis- 
itor came, Cornplanter himself took charge 
of the horses, himself went into the field, cut 
the oats, and fed the animals, although 
many were around him to obey his com- 
mands. The Rev. Timothy Alden, president 
of Allegheny College, visited him in 1816 ; 
he described Cornplanter’s countenance as 
strongly marked with intelligence and re- 
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flection, and he thought the chieftain might 
be about sixty-eight years of age; he was 
actually about eighty-five. 

In 1822 the authorities of Warren County 
attempted to levy taxes upon him and his 
clan; the old chief had never before been 
called on for that purpose and he objected to 
their payment. An armed sheriff’s possé 
was called out to enforce the payment, but 
arriving near Cornplanter’s town it was 
deemed prudent to send forward a few of 
their number to confer with the chief. When 
they came to his house they noticed a con- 
siderable number of Indians lounging about 
and some of them were partly concealed in 
the bushes near by.. Cornplanter received 
the committee with great dignity. The in- 
terview took place near his house, and around 
the sides of it were about a hundred rifles. 
When asked for the payment of the taxes the 
old man sternly refused, and pointing to the 
guns said, ‘‘ An Indian tor each rifle,’’ and 
in response to his call his clansmen sprang 
forward to the house. The sheriff and his 
men withdrew without enforcing the claim. 
Cornplanter afterward for the sake of peace 
went to Warren to give his note for the 
amount of the taxes. This note was never 
collected. The Legislature of Pennsylvania 
released the taxes and exonerated him forever 
from the payment of taxes on the lands 
granted him by the commonwealth. 

Chief Justice Thompson has left a descrip- 
tion of Cornplanter as he saw the old chieftain 
in 1836 (1835), a year before the Indian’s death. 
“‘Ionce saw the aged and venerable chief 
and had an interesting interview with him 
about a year and a half before his death. I 
thought of many things when seated near 
him beneath the wide-spreading shade of an 
old sycamore on the bank of the Allegheny ; 
many things to ask him; the scenes of the 
revolution, the generals that fought its bat- 
tles and conquered the Indians, his tribe, the 
Six Nations, and himself. He was constitu- 
tionally sedate, was never observed to smile, 
much less to indulge in the luxury of a 
laugh. When Isaw him he estimated his 
age at over 100 years. I think that 103 was 
about his reckoning of it. This would make 
him near 105 years old at the time. His per- 
son was much stooped and his stature was far 
short of what it once had been,not being over 
5 feet 6 inches at the time I speak of. Time 
and hardship had made dreadful impression 
upon that ancient form. The chest was 
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sunken and his shoulders were drawn for- 
ward making the upper part of his body re- 
semble a trough. His limbs had lost their 
symmetry and become crooked. His feet, too, 
(for he had taken off his moccasins), were de- 
formed and haggard by injury. Most of his 
fingers on one hand were useless, the sinews 
having been severed by a blow ofthe tomahawk 
or scalping knife. He had but one eye, and 
even the socket ot the lost organ was hid by 
the overhanging brow resting upon the high 
cheek bone. His remaining eye was of the 
brightest and blackest hue. His ears had 
been dressed in the Indian mode and all but the 
outside had been cut away; on the one ear 
the ring had been torn asunder near the top 
and hung down his neck like a useless rag. 
He had a full head of hair, white as snow, 
which covered a head of ample dimensions 
and admirable shape. His face was not 
swarthy, but he was half Indian. He told 
me that he had been at Franklin more than 
eighty years before the period of our conver- 
sation, on his passage down the Ohio with 
the warriors of his tribe on some expedition 
against the Creeks and Osages.’’ 

At another time Cornplanter dwelt par- 
ticularly on the virtues of Washington, ‘‘ the 
great and good White Father.’’ He brought 
forth from a well-covered valise in which 
were carefully wrapped in linen cloth two or 
three ‘‘talks’’ as he termed them, on parch- 
ment, to which was appended the autograph 
of Washington. He said he had met Wash- 
ington a number of times and treated with 
him. His single eye sparkled with anima- 
tion when that name was mentioned, and 
gleamed again with the unconquerable fire 
that had enkindled three generations of men 
to deeds of savage bravery. When alittle 
more than half a century ago Cornplanter 
passed away, the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania erected a suitable monument to his 
memory. 

Before the Holland Company secured title 
to lands in Western New York, Robert Mor- 
ris and others of Philadelphia had organized 
alandcompany and had extinguished the 
Indian title by a purchase consummated at 
Big Tree (Geneseo, N. Y.). The Holland 
Company purchased from Morris. As Corn- 


planter took a leading part in the land ne- 
gotiations at Presque Isle when the Triangle 
was ceded to Pennsylvania by the Six Na- 
tions, so Red Jacket figured at Big Tree in 
the cession by the Six Nations to Morris and 
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the Commissioners in 1797; equal in authority 
with Cornplanter as a Seneca chief, Red 
Jacket differed from him in contradictions 
and vices of character, and he was his junior 
by nearly a generation. At the conference 
at Big Tree, Red Jacket was haughty and 
boastful, and to take the conceit out of him, 
the son of Morris assured the chieftain that 
the Senecas were not of so much consequence 
as some of their chiefs supposed, in proof of 
which Morris reminded Red Jacket of the 
small consideration shown a deputation of 
Seneca chiefs during their recent mission to 
the Miamis, where they were treated with 
such indifference that the Senecas had re- 
turned home deeply mortified. To this Red 
Jacket replied, with Indian stoicism, that 
the reason for this ill-treatment was that the 
Seneca braves were in bad company ; had they 
made the journey to the westward alone they 
would have been received with the consider- 
ation ‘‘due the watchmen of the western 
lodge,’’ but they had made the journey with 
the Commissioners of the United States, 
which explained the contempt in which the 
chiefs were held by the Miamis. 

After a long conference the decision of the 
chiefs was against selling their lands to 
Morris—a decision brought out by the inim- 
itable eloquence of Red Jacket, but reversed 
by a dexterous appeal by Morris to the cu- 
pidity of the Seneca women who persuaded 
their men to sell. Red Jacket at once for- 
sook the council and feigned great abhor- 
rence of the cession, but after speaking with 
wonderful power against parting with the 
Chautauqua country, he came, late in the 
night of the council day, and awakening 
Morris, requested that a place be left on 
the deed of cession ‘‘ high up for him,’’ that 
when General Washington saw it he might 
say, ‘‘Sa-go-ye-wat-ha (Red Jacket) is yeta 
man.’’ But the real cause of Red Jacket’s 
departure from the council was to put the 
entire responsibility of the sale upon Corn- 
planter, who had re-opened the council fire 
after Red Jacket had put it out. 

Among other obstacles in the way ofa 
powerful acquisition of the Chautauqua 
country were the instructions of President 
Washington that no treaty could be made 
unless the purchase money be invested in the 
Bank of North America, in the name of the 
President of the United States, in trust for 
the Seneca nation. It was found impossible 
to make a bank intelligible to the Indians, 
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and how it might happen that 
by the fluctuation of stock the 
income of the investment might 
vary year by year. At last Morris 
told them that the bank was a 
place in Philadelphia where 
money was planted, and in some 
years the crop would be better 
than others. Frequently, in after 
years, the Seneca chiefs would in- 
quire of the Indian commissioner 
what kind of a crop of money 
was promised that year. 

The tariff and, later, Jefferson’s 
embargo were to the Indians in- 
visible spirits of evil, and stirred 
them to violence. The orator of 
the Senecas failed to understand 
why goods brought from Canada 
to Buffalo cost more than the 
same goods in Ontario. At last, 
in 1802, Red Jacket set the ad- 
ministration at defiance. A trad- 
ing woman, Mrs. Thompson, had 
put herself under his protection ; 
her smuggled merchandise she 
had placed in a cabin in Buffalo 
and had there exposed it for sale. 
The deputy collector had seized 
the goods, put them under lock 
and seal, and at once sent to Erie 
for Colonel Forster. Red Jacket 
and his warriors were enraged. 
The eloquence of the Indian was 
kindled and burst forth in flame. 
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‘* The chain of friendship was getting rusty ; 
General Washington was asleep and his 
children could not hear.’’ And with his 
tomahawk Red Jacket broke down the door 
of the cabin, and with the help of his braves 
carried the goods to a boat and conveyed 
them to Canada. The Indian explained his 
conduct, to his own satisfaction, by saying 
that the collector had seized the blankets be- 
cause Mrs. Thompson had sold them two 
shillings cheaper than the Buffalo traders. 
The incident illustrates some ideas still taught 
in free trade and protection. 

The eloquence of Red Jacket was his source 
of power among his people, but it was spent 
in vain. Unlike Cornplanter, he opposed 
every advance of civilization. At last he was 
deposed from his office by his people on ac- 
count of drunkenness. In order to regain 
his former place of influence among the Sen- 
ecas, he journeyed to Washington in 1829 to 
visit the President. The ‘‘reign of Andrew 
Jackson’’ had begun and democracy was for 
the first time triumphant. On his return to 
Albany, word was given out that the famous 
Seneca orator, Red Jacket, who had just vis- 
ited the new President, would pronounce a 
panegyric upon him. The Democratic legis- 
lature of New York was in session, but it 
speedily adjourned to join the enthusiastic 
multitude assembled to hear their political 
idol extolled by the eloquent Seneca. Ex- 
cited partisans who had paid an extravagant 
price for standing room were chilled to the 
bone when they heard, instead of a panegyric 
on Jackson, a maudlin Indian recount a pre- 
vious visit to George Washington—that 
Federalist—to whom Jackson was compared 
to the serious disadvantage of Jackson. 
Feelings of impatience soon changed to dis- 
gust, and only a few lonely Federalists re- 
mained to the close of the speech, who 
speedily published an account of the affair as 
an excellent joke. Red Jacket returned to his 
people and soon after died. 

At the time of their discovery by the 
whites, government among the Iroquois was 
a pure democracy, carried on ‘‘ by superior 
intellectual abilities or their extraordinary 
prowess and success on the war path,’’ writes 
General Ely S. Parker, himself a Seneca 
chief, successor of Red Jacket, chief of staff to 
General Grant during the Civil War, and 
still living to wear the medal given to Red 
Jacket by Washington as a symbol of 
authority. 
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In the confederacy of tribes to whom be- 
longed the Chautauqua country, the Senecas 
maintained a supremacy due to the intel- 
lectual and physical powers possessed by 
their greater chiefs, such as Cornplanter and 
Red Jacket. Sa-go-ye-wat-ha, ‘‘ Keeper 
Awake,”’ in allusion to his power of elo- 
quence, was the Indian name of Red Jacket. 
He was fierce in temper, defiant in language 
and in manner, and without a peer in Indian 
subtlety. His marvelous memory carried all 
the Indian treaties, but not always as they 
were written. Cornplanter, forseeing the 
triumph of civilization, labored to ease the 
descent of his people into oblivion ; Red 
Jacket, conscious of the inevitable supremacy 
of the whites, maintained an unequal and 
pitiable struggle to keep the land of his 
fathers and the nationality of his people. 
Vain, stoical, bold, subtle, melancholy, pas- 
sionate, intemperate Red Jacket—‘‘the last 
of the Senecas’’—was a type of his race, re- 
served until the last, that the conquerors of 
his people might behold the intellectual 
stature of the greatest of the vanquished. 
Restless, unhappy, his life was a requiem of 
failure, and rest was denied his bones. The 
antagonistic powers which for ages had in 
succession contended for the lordship of the 
Chautauqua country, seemed to haunt the 
bones of Red Jacket. His remains, resting 
in 1852 in the old Mission Cemetery at East 
Buffalo, surrounded by several of his race re- 
nowned in the history of the Senecas, were 
marked bya plain marble slab—erected by 
thecomedian Placide—but the tombstone had 
been nearly half chipped away by relic hunt- 
ers. Here he had been buried in 1832. 

What strange vicissitudes destiny had de- 
creed his body! It was exhumed by friendly 
hands at the instigation of Mr. Wheeler 
Hotchkiss, and, placed in a new coffin, was de- 
posited in the cellar of Hotchkiss’ residence. 
The few surviving Senecas, discovering the 
mutilation of the grave, hastily visited Mr. 
Hotchkiss, who, seriously alarmed, told them 
where he had buried the body. It was taken 
by them to Cattaraugus and placed in the 
keeping of Ruth Stevenson, the favorite step- 
daughter of Red Jacket. She secretly buried 
the body and for years concealed the place of 
sepulture from all persons. Years passed and 
the red woman revealed to the missionary, 
the Rev. Asher Wright, the place of burial, 
and at his suggestion concluded to deliver 
the relics to the Buffalo Historical Society, 




















which, with the approval of the Seneca 
Council, had undertaken to provide a fit rest- 
ing place for the remains of Red Jacket and 
of several chiefs of his nation. In 1879the body 
was given in trust to the society and was de- 
posited for safe keeping in one of the vaults 
of the Western Savings Bank of Buffalo, un- 
til its final burial in Forest Lawn, October 
g, 1884. The obsequies on that day were 
solemn and appropriate. The President of 
the United States, the Governor of New 
York, Bancroft the historian, members of 
jearned societies, and above forty chiefs and 
sachems of the Six Nations were present and 
were represented in the obsequies. Sa-go- 
ye-wat-ha was at last at rest. It was the 
burial of the vanquished by the victors. 
Over the grave of the Demosthenes of the 
ancient Chautauqua country, the orators, 
the historians, the poets, of the victorious 
race pronounced eulogy, but it was the 
eulogy that the conqueror gives to the con- 
quered. More eloquent than the speech of 
any of the whites was the low, mournful 
chant sung in the Onondaga language by 
the surviving chiefs of the once powerful 
Confederacy : 


Now listen, ye who established the Great League, 
Now it has become old— 

Now there is nothing but wilderness, 

Ye are in your graves who established it— 


MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI. 
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Ye have taken it with you, and have placed it 
under you, 

And there is nothing left but a desert. 

There you have taken your intellects with you. 

What ye established ye have taken with you. 

Ye have placed under your heads what ye es- 
tablished—The Great League. 


Woe! Woe! 
Harken ye! 
We are diminished ! 
Woe! Woe! 
The clear land has become a thicket. 
Woe! Woe! 
The clear places are deserted. 
Woe! 

They are in their graves— 
They who established it— 
Woe! 

The Great League. 

Yet they declared, 

It should endure— 

The Great League. 

Woe! 

Their work has grown old. 
Woe! 
Thus we are become miserable. 


The Great League, ancient master of the 
Chautauqua country, has vanished. Upona 
few small reservations in that land a few of 
the Iroquois still remain. The League and 
its two mightiest chiefs are a memory. 


MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI. 
BY L. H. BOUTELL. 


ARAH MARGARET FULLER was 
born at Cambridgeport, Massachusetts, 

May 23, 1810. Her father, the son of a 
clergyman settled at Princeton, graduated at 
Harvard with high reputation as a scholar, 
practiced law, and was for eight years a rep- 
resentative in Congress. A proud, ambitious 
man, he set himself resolutely to work to de- 
velop to the utmost the intellectual powers of 
Margaret, his oldest child, and was for some 
time her only teacher. According to the no- 
tions then prevalent, he thought education 
consisted in becoming an accomplished clas- 
sical scholar ; and, as but little attention had 
been given to the laws of health, he thought 
the earlier a child began its studies, the bet- 
ter. Margaret was a precocious child, and so 
we find her conjugating amo when she should 





have been making mud pies. At six years of 
age, she began to read Latin, and she kept 
up its study daily till shecould read it fluently. 
Very early, too, she became familiar with 
French. Her father’s library was well stocked 
with the English literature of Queen Anne’s 
time and the French literature of the eight- 
eenth century. In this library she seems to 
have been allowed to forage at pleasure. 

The result of this excessive mental stimulus 
was that her constitution, naturally robust, 
gave way, and she became a victim of all 
sorts of nervous diseases,—headache, spectral 
illusions, night-mare, somnambulism. She 
never entered into the sports of children, save 
as ameans of working off her nervous ex- 
citement, and then she plunged into them 
with such a frenzied energy as to make her- 
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self an object of ridicule or terror to her com- 
panions. Living in an ideal world with the 
heroes, gods, and demi-gods of Greece and 
Rome, drinking with feverish thirst the im- 
passioned sentimentalism of Rousseau, her 
imagination filled with the pomps and splen- 
dors and stately manners of courts and pal- 
aces, she became disdainful of home and 
home-life, despised the plain, sensible people 
she saw at church, and fancied she was not 
her father’s child but some princess driven 
by fate and the anger of the gods on the bleak 
shores of New England. 

Alas for Margaret’s pride,—natureso lavish 
to her in intellectual gifts, had denied her all 
outward graces. And sowken she left the seclu- 
sion of home, where she was petted and spoiled, 
and went to school with other girls, while 
her marvelous acquirements and talents ex- 
cited astonishment, her pride and pretention 
and sarcasms disgusted her schoolmates, who 
thereupon made fun of her awkward manners 
and homely face. In after years, these school- 
days seemed very dark to her ; but they helped 
to dispel some of her illusions, taught her 
where her true strength lay, and led her to 
devote herself, with new energy, to the culti- 
vation of her mind. Finding she was not 
handsome, she made up her mind, as she says, 
“to be bright and ugly.”’ 

As to the manner in which she employed 
her time, takethis extract from a letter, writ- 
ten when she was fifteen: ‘‘I rise a little be- 
fore five, walk an hour, and then practice on 
the piano till seven, when we breakfast. Next 
I read French—Sismondi’s ‘ Literature of the 
South of Europe’—till eight, then two or 
three lectures in Brown’s Philosophy. About 
half past nine, I goto Mr. Perkins’ school 
and study Greek fill twelve, when, the school 
being dismissed, I recite, go home, and prac- 
tice again till dinner, at two. Sometimes, if 
the conversation is very agreeable, I lounge 
for half an hour over thedessert, though rarely 
so lavish of time. Then, when I can, I 
read two hours in Italian, but I am often in- 
terrupted. At six, I walk or take a drive. 
Before going to bed, I play or sing, for half 
an hour or so, to make all sleepy, and about 
eleven retire to write a little while in my 
journal, exercises on what I have read, or a 
series of characteristics which I am filling up 
according to advice.’ 

The impelling motive to this industry she 
thus describes, in the same letter : ‘‘ I feel the 
power of industry growing every day, and be- 
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sides the all-powerful motive of ambition, and 
a new stimulus given through a friend, I have 
learned to believe that nothing, no, not per- 
fection, is unattainable. I am determined on 
distinction, which formerly I thought to win 
at an easy rate ; but now I see that long years 
of labor must be given to secure even the 
succes de société, which, however, shall not 
content me. I see multitudes of examples of 
persons of genius, utterly deficient in grace 
and the power of pleasurable excitement. I 
wish to combine both. I know the obstacles 
in my way. Iam wanting in that intuitive 
tact and polish which nature has bestowed 
upon some, but which I must acquire ; and, 
on the other hand, my powers of intellect, I 
suppose, are not well-disciplined. Yet all 
such hindrances may be overcome by an ar- 
dent spirit.’’ 

At sixteen, she appears to have left school, 
and thenceforward, with only occasional help 
from a teacher, to have pursued her studies 
by herself. I have said she early read Latin 
fluently. She also knew something of Span- 
ish, and a little Greek. But French and Ital- 
ian literature she studied thoroughly. Dante 
and Petrarch remained through life her favor- 
ite authors. At the age of twenty-two, she 
learned German. In three months she could 
read it easily, and from that time on she was 
an enthusiastic student of German literature. 
Probably Goethe influenced her mind and 
character more profoundly than any other 
genius. A critique on his genius, which she 
published in the Dia/, is said to be one of the 
best things ever written on that subject. 
Strange to say, Margaret was not a thorough 
student of English literature, and she never 
acquired a good English style of writing. At 
the age of twenty-five, R. W. Emerson found 
she was ‘‘little read in Shakspere’’; and 
says: ‘‘I believe I had the pleasure of mak- 
ing her acquainted with Chaucer, with Ben 
Jonson, with Herbert, Chapman, Ford, Beau- 
mont, Fletcher, with Bacon, and Sir Thomas 
Browne.”’ 

The seven years succeeding her school- 
days were the most brilliant, the happiest, in 
many respects the most interesting, of her 
life. Apparently more exempt from pain 
than at any other period, and free from care 
and anxiety ; at liberty to study what and 
when shechose ; each day bringing with it new 
consciousness of power, and revealing more 
clearly her mission in life; mingling constantly 
in the most intelligent and refined society in 




















this country, creating for herself an ever- 
widening circle of friends from among the 
most beautiful, the most highly cultured, in 
the land ; astonishing her friends and herself 
by that wonderful conversational power on 
which her fame most securely rests, —this 
was the meridian splendor of a life which rose 
and set in storm and darkness. 

Had Margaret been a man, she would, she 
said, have been an orator. Being a woman, 
conservatism led her to choose conversation 
in which to display her talents and her ac- 
quirements. Accordingly, she made conver- 
sation a fine art. Into it she poured all the 
wealth of her nature, all the treasures of her 
knowledge. How shallI describe her con- 
versation? Let us consider some of the ele- 
ments which entered into it. The funda- 
mental elements of her character, which made 
one forgive and forget her faults, were her 
good sense and her womanliness ; and these 
qualities gave to her conversation its chief 
dignity andvalue. Then her vast and varied 
reading filled her retentive memory with an 
endless wealth of illustration and anecdote. 
Add to this a wonderful command of lan- 
guage, ready wit, sparkling fancy, and a con- 
tagious enthusiasm. She had that quickness 
of perception, and that delicate intellectual 
sympathy which enabled her to divine the 
thoughts which others were unable fully to 
express, and she had that magnetic power 
which thrilled and charmed and made her 
presence an inspiration. Her conversation 
was rarely what Coleridge’s almost always 
was, a monologue. For her to do her best, 
others must take part. The excitement of 
conversation stimulated her, but there must 
be an interchange of thought. 

She says of herself, ‘‘ There isa mortifying 
sense of having played the Mirabeau after a 
talk with intelligent persons. They come 
with a store of acquired knowledge and re- 
flection on the subject in debate, about which 
I may know little and may have reflected less ; 
yet, by mere apprehensiveness and prompt 
intuition I may appear their superior. Spon- 
taneously, I appropriate all their material, 
and turn it to my own ends, as if it were my 
inheritance from a long train of ancestors. 
Rays of truth flash out at the moment, and 
they are startled by the light thrown over 
their familiar domain. Still they are gainers, 
for I give them new impulse, and they go on 
their way rejoicing in the light glimpses they 
have caught. I.should despise myself if I 
E-Sept. 
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purposely appeared thus brilliant, but I am 
inspired by a power higher than my own.”’ 

Emerson, in summing up his account of 
her character, says, ‘‘ All those powers and 
accomplishments found their best and only 
adequate channel in her conversation, —a 
conversation which those who have heard it, 
unanimously, as far as I know, pronounced to 
be, in elegance, in range, in flexibility and 
adroit transition, in depth, in cordiality, and 
in moral aim, altogether admirable ; surpris- 
ing and cheerful as a poem, and communi- 
cating its own civility and elevation like a 
charm to all hearers. She was here, among 
our anxious citizens, and frivolous fashion- 
ists, as if sent to refine and polish her coun- 
trymen, and announce a better day. She 
poured a stream of amber over the endless 
store of private anecdotes, of bosom histories, 
which her wonderful persuasion drew forth, 
and transfigured them into fine fables. Whilst 
she embellished the moment, her conversa- 
tion had the merit of being solid and true. 
She put her whole character into it, and had 
the power to inspire. The companion was 
made a thinker, and went away quite other 
than hecame. The circle of friends who sat 
with her were not allowed to remain spec- 
tators or players, but she converted them 
into heroes, if she could. The Muse woke the 
muses, and theday grew bright and eventful.”’ 

At this period of her life, Margaret was a 
diligent student of character, no less than of 
books. She was not content with a super- 
ficial knowledge of persons, but sought to ex- 
plore the innermost recesses of life, the hid- 
den springs of action. Few persons have 
ever succeeded so perfectly, in securing the 
confidence of others, and in unlocking the se- 
crets of the heart. The confidence reposedin 
her was never violated, and she repaid it by 
sensible advice and by imparting something 
of her own enthusiasm for whatever was ex- 
cellent and noble. 

This fondness for studying characters, com- 
bined with her love of society, led to the for- 
mation of those friendships which constitute 
a unique chapter in her life. She eagerly 
sought the acquaintance and friendship of 
those, especially the young, who exhibited 
any love for a higher culture than they found 
around them. I say, shesought these friends ; 
she did not wait to be sought. Indeed, some 
of those who finally became her warmest 
friends, at first avoided her society ; but this 
did not discourage her; she persevered in seek- 
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ing them, tillthey finally yielded to the magic 
of hersway. Absence did not diminish her 
interest in her friends. She retained her 
hold upon them by a constant correspond- 
ence. And these letters are worth more than 
all her books. The best part of herself shines 
in them. In thelast years of her life, though 
sick and worn out with care and anxiety, she 
would not relinquish one of her hundred cor- 
respondents. Indeed, so large a part did these 
friends seem to form of her life, that it was at 
one time proposed to entitle her memoirs, 
Margaret and her Friends. 

In the year 1833, her father, having met with 
some pecuniary losses, removed to Groton, 
where he purchased a farm. It was painful 
to leave the brilliant circle of Cambridge, and 
apply herself to domestic drudgery. At the 
end of two years her father died. As he left 
no will, it made the settlement of the estate 
more complicated ; and, as she was the eldest 
child, business cares were thrust upon her, 
for which she had had no training. The death 
of her father broke up a plan fora journey to 
Europe ; and though her relatives and friends 
urged her to go, she determined to remain at 
home and assist in maintaining the family, 
and enabling her brothers to complete their 
education. So we find her teaching for a year 
in Mr. Alcott’s school in Boston, and then 
for about two years in the Green Street School 
in Providence. She had many excellent no- 
tions about education ; but teaching was not 
her forte. She had not the requisite patience, 
perseverance, and method. Her chief value 
as a teacher was in awakening enthusiasm for 
culture. 

In the summer of 1839, she removed with 
her mother’s family to Jamaica Plain, and the 
year after that to Cambridge. In 1840 the 
Dial, a quarterly magazine, was started, as 
the organ of the New England Transcendent- 
alists. Margaret became its editor, but at the 
end of two years she was obliged by ill health 
to relinquish this post. 

In the fall of 1839, she established in Bos- 
ton her conversation classes, which were kept 
up with unabated interest for five successive 
winters. Some twenty-five of the most highly 
cultivated ladies of Boston and vicinity (and 
gradually ladies from New Haven and New 
York were attracted hither) met once a week 
during the winter months to discuss the va- 
ried themes connected with literature, art, and 
education. Margaret thus states the object 
of these meetings: ‘‘It is to passin review 
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the departments of thought and knowledge, 
and endeavor to place them in due relation to 
one another in our minds; to systematize 
thought, and give a precision and clearness 
in which our sex are deficient, chiefly, I think, 
because they have so few inducements to test 
and classify what they receive ; to ascertain 
what pursuits are best suited to us, in our 
time and state of society, and how we can 
make best use of our means for building up 
the life of thought upon the life of action.”’ 
And again she says: ‘‘Women are now 
taught at school all that men are; they run 
over, superficially, even more studies, with- 
out being really taught any thing. When 
they come to the business of life they find 
themselves inferior, and all their studies have 
not given them that practical good sense and 
mother wisdom and wit, which grew up with 
our grandmothers at thespinning-wheel. But 
with this difference : men are called on from a 
very early period to reproduce all they learn. 
Their college exercises, their political duties, 
their professional studies, the first actions of 
lifein any direction, call on them to put to 
use what they have learned. But women 
learn without any attempt to reproduce. 
Their only reproduction is for the purpose of 
display.”’ 

The method of conducting these conversa- 
tions is thus described: ‘‘I am so sure that 
the success of the whole depends on conver- 
sation being general, that I do not wish any 
one to come who does not intend, if possible, 
to take an active part. No one will be forced, 
but those who do not talk will not derive the 
same advantages with those who openly state 
their own impressions and can consent to 
have it known that they learned by blunder- 
ing, as is the destiny of man here below. 
And general silence or side-talks would para- 
lyze me. I should feel coarse and misplaced, 
were I to harangue overmuch.”’ 

A member of the class thus describes one of 
the meetings: ‘‘ Christmas made a holiday 
for Miss Fuller’s class, butit met on Saturday 
at noon. As/I satthere, my heart overflowed 
with joy at the sight of the bright circle, and 
I longed to have you by my side, for I know 
not where to look for so much character, cult- 
ure, and so much love of truth and beauty, 
in any other circle of women and girls. Mar- 
garet, beautifully dressed, presided with more 
dignity and grace than I had thought possi- 
ble. The subject was beauty. Each had 
written her definition, and Margaret began 





























by reading her own. This called forth ques- 
tions, illustrations, and comments on all 
sides. The style and manners in this age are 
different, of course; but the question, the 
high point from which it was considered, and 
the earnestness and simplicity of the discus- 
sion, as well as the gifts and graces of the 
speakers, gave it the charm of a Platonic dia- 
logue. There was no pretension or pedantry 
in a word that was said. The tone of remark 


and question was simple as that of children 


in a school class ; and I believe every one was 
gratified.”’ 

Margaret thus speaks of the class : ‘‘ I was 
so fortunate as to rouse at once the tone of 
simple earnestness, which can scarcely, when 
once awakened, cease to vibrate. All seem in 
a glow, and all quite as receptive as I wish. 
They question and examine, yet follow lead- 
ings ; and thoughts, not opinions, have ruled 
the hour every time.’’ Again she says, : ‘‘ So 
even devoutly thoughtful seems their spirit, 
that from the first I took my place and never 
had the feeling I dreaded, of display, of a 
paid Corinne. I feel as I would, truly a teacher 
and a guide.”’ 

Margaret had found her throne at last. 
Well might she say at theclose of this period, 
“Life is worth living.’’ 

In the fall of 1844, she accepted an offer from 
Horace Greeley to write forthe New York 
Tribune, and to reside in his family. Here 
she remained for a year and a half. 

It may interest you to know what these 
two persons, so unlike, and in different ways 
so famous, thought of each other. But first 
let us look at a picture which Margaret draws 
of Mr. Greeley’s home at that time : 

‘This place is to me entirely charming ; it 
is so completely in the country, and all 
around is so bold and free. It is two miles or 
more from the thickly settled parts of New 
York, but omnibuses and cars give me con- 
stant access to the city, and while I can read- 
ily see whom and what I will, I can command 
time and retirement. Stopping on the Har- 
lem road, you enter a lane, nearly a quarter 
ofa mile long, and going, by asmall brook 
and pond that locks in the place, and ascend- 
ing a slightly rising ground, get sight of the 
house, which, old-fashioned and of mellow 
tint, fronts on a flower garden filled with 
shrubs, large vines, and trim box borders. 
On both sides of the house are beautiful trees, 
standing fair, full-grown, and clear. Passing 
through a wide hall, youcome out upon a pi- 
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azza stretching the whole length of the house, 
where one can walk in all weathers ; and thence 
by a step or two on a lawn with picturesque 
masses of rocks, shrubs, and trees, overlook- 
ing the East River. Gravel paths lead by 
several turns down the steep bank to the 
water’s edge, where, round the rocky point, 
a small bay curves, in which boats are lying. 
And owing to the currents, and the set of the 
tide, the sails glide sidelong, seeming to greet 
the house as they sweep by. The beauty here. 
seen by moonlight is truly transporting, I 
enjoy it greatly, and the genius loci receives. 
me as to a home.”’ 

She thus describes Mr. Greeley: ‘‘ Mr. 
Greeley is a man of genuine excellence, hon- 
orable, benevolent, and of an uncorrupted 
disposition. He is sagacious, and of great 
abilities. In modes of life and manner, he is.. 
aman of the people, and of the American 
people. He is in many ways very interesting- 
for meto know. He teaches me things which: 
my own influence on those who have hitherto. 
approached me has prevented me from learn-- 
ing. In our business and friendly relations: 
we are on terms of solid good-will and mutual 
respect. With the exception of my own 
mother, I think him the most disinterestedly 
generous person I have ever known.”’’ 

On the other hand, Mr. Greeley thus speaks 
of his guest: ‘‘ Though we were members of 
thesame household, we scarcely met, say, save 
at breakfast ; and my time and thoughts were 
absorbed in duties and cares which left me 
little leisure or inclination for the amenities 
of social intercourse. Fortune seemed to de- 
light in placing us twoin relations of friendly 
antagonism, or rather to develop all possible 
contrasts in our ideas and social habits. She 
was naturally inclined to luxury and a good 
appearance before the world. My pride, if I 
had any, delighted in bare walls and rugged 
fare. She was addicted to strong tea and 
coffee, both of which I rejected and con- 
temned, even in the most homeopathic dilu- 
tions; while, my general health being sound, 
and hers sadly impaired, I could not fail to 
find, in her dietetic habits, the causes of her 
almost habitual illness ; and once, while we 
were barely acquainted, when she came tothe 
breakfast table with a very severe headache, { 
was tempted to attribute it to her strong pota- 
tions of the Chinese leaf the night before. She 
told me frankly that she declined being lectured 
on the food or beverage she saw fit to take: 
which was but reasonable in one who had ar- 
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rived at her maturity of intellect and fixed- 
ness of habits. Sothe subject was thence- 
forth tacitly avoided between us ; but though 
words were suppressed, looks and involun- 
tary gestures could not so well be; and an 
utter divergency of views on this and kindred 
themes created a perceptible distance between 
us.” 

After paying a glowing tribute to her noble 
and brilliant qualities, he closes with this 
passage of exquisite beauty and tenderness : 

‘*Her love of children was one of her most 
prominent characteristics. The pleasure she 
enjoyed in their society was fully counter- 
poised by that she imparted. To them she 
was never lofty, nor reserved, nor mystical ; 
for no one had a more perfect faculty for en- 
tering into their sports, their feelings, their 
enjoyments. She could narrate almost any 
story in language level to their capacities, 
and in a manner calculated to bring out their 
hearty and often boisterously expressed de- 
light. She possessed marvelous powers of 


observation and imitation and mimicry ; and 
had she been attached to the stage, would 
have been the first actress America has pro- 
duced, whether in tragedy or comedy. The 
faculty of mimicking was not needed to com- 


mend her to children, but it had its effect in 
increasing the fascinations of her genial 
nature, and heartfelt joy in their society. To 
amuse and instruct them was an achievement 
for which she could readily forego any personal 
object ; and her intuitive perception of the 
toys, games, stories, and rhymes best adapted 
to enchain their attention was unsurpassed. 
Between her and my only child then living, 
who was eight months old when she came to 
us, and something over two years when she 
sailed for Europe, tendrils of affection grad- 
ually entwined themselves, which I trust 
death has not severed, but rather multiplied 
and strengthened. She became his teacher, 
playmate, and monitor, and he requited her 
with a prodigality of love and admiration. 

‘I shall not soon forget their meeting in my 
office after some weeks’ separation, just be- 
fore she left us forever. His mother had 
brought him from the country, and left him 
asleep on my sofa, while she was absent mak- 
ing purchases, and he had rolled off and 
hurt himself in the fall, waking with the 
shock in a frenzy of anger, just before Mar- 
garet, hearing of his arrival, rushed into the 
office to find him. I was vainly attempting 
to sooth him as she entered ; but he was run- 
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ning from one end to the other of the office, 
crying passionately, and refusing to be paci- 
fied. She hastened to him in perfect confi- 
dence that her endearments would calm the 
current of his feelings, that the sound of her 
well-remembered voice would banish all 
thought of his pain, and that another mo- 
ment would see him restored to gentleness ; 
but, half-wakened, he did not heed her, and 
probably did not realize who it was that 
caught him repeatedly in her arms, and ten- 
derly insisted that he should restrain himself. 
At last, she desisted in despair; and, with 
the bitter tears streaming down her face, ob- 
served, ‘ Pickie, many friends have treated me 
unkindly, but no one had ever the power to 
cut me to the heart as you have.’ Being 
thus let alone, he soon came to himself, and 
their mutual delight in the meeting was rather 
heightened by the momentary estrangement. 

‘‘They had one more meeting, their last 
onearth. Aunty Margaret was to embark 
for Europe on a certain day, and Pickie was 
brought into the city to bid her farewell. 
They met this time also at my office and to- 
gether we thence repaired to the ferry-boat, 
on which she was returning to her residence 
in Brooklyn to complete her preparations for 
the voyage. There they took a tender and 
affecting farewellofeach other. But soon his 
mother called at the office on her way to the 
departing ship, and we were easily persuaded 
to accompany her thither, and say farewell 
once more, to the manifest satisfaction of both 
Margaret and the youngest of her devoted 
friends. There they parted, never to meet 
again in time. She sent him messages and 
presents repeatedly from Europe, and he, 
when somewhat older, dictated a letter in re- 
turn, which was joyfully received and ac- 
knowledged. When the mother of our great- 
souled friend spent some days with us, nearly 
two years afterward, Pickie talked to her often 
and lovingly of Aunty Margaret, proposing 
that they two should take a boat and go over 
and see her ; for, to his infantile conception 
the low coast of Long Island visible just 
across the East River was that Europe to 
which she had sailed, and where she was un- 
accountably detained so long. Alas! a far 
longer and more adventurous journey was re- 
quired, to reunite those loving souls! The 
12th of July, 1849, saw him stricken down, 
from health to death by the relentless cholera ; 
and my letter announcing that calamity, drew 
from her a burst of passionate sorrow, such 
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as hardly any bereavement but the loss of a 
very near relative could have impelled. An- 
other year had just ended, when a calamity 
equally sudden, bereft a wide circle of Mar- 
garet, her husband, andher infant son. Lit- 
tle did I fear, when I bade her a confident 
good-by on the deck of her outward-bound 
ship, that the seas would close over her earthly 
remains ere we should meet again ; far less, 
that the light of my eyes and the cynosure of 
my hopes, who then bade her a tenderer and 
sadder farewell, would precede her on the dim 
pathway to that Father’s house whence there 
is no returning! Ah, well! God is above all 
and gracious alike in what He conceals and 
what He discloses ; benignant and bounteous, 
as well when He reclaims as when He be- 
stows. In a few years, at farthest, our loved 
and lost ones will welcome usto their home.”’ 

In the spring of 1846, she sailed for Europe. 
After visiting other countries, she settled in 
Rome in the fall of 1847. Here she met and 
married an Italian nobleman, the Marquis 
D’Ossoli, seven years younger than herself. 
Here she beheld the dawn of that national 
life, which, struggling on through difficulties 
and disaster, has at last worked out the unity 
and independence of Italy. In the revo- 
lution of 1848, she played an important part, 
and while her husband fought from the walls 
of Rome, she nursed and cheered the wounded 
and dying. With the fall of Rome, perished 
her proudest hopes. After spending a tew 
months in Florence, she sailed with her hus- 
band and child, from Leghorn, in the barque 


































mythologies of the cultured people of 

antiquity were influenced by the story 
of the Creation and the Fall, can hardly be 
ascertained ; yet in all, certain analogies are 
surprising. 

Representations of the tree of life and 
knowledge are found in the oldest art works 
and paintings of the Egyptians and Africans 
as well as in those of the people of the far 
East. The sacred tree appears as an emblem 
of the universe and of the system of creation, 
but most frequently as the tree of life, whose 


" | ~*O what degree the religious systems and 
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Elizabeth, for America. They crossed the 
ocean in safety, and were within a few hours’ 
sail from New York, when a terrible storm 
arose, and the vessel was wrecked off Fire Is- 
land, on the i1gth of July, 1850. And so, in 
sight of home, Margaret, with her husband 
and child, perished in the waters. She was 
urged to take the means of escape which had 
proved effectual in the case of the only other 
lady passenger, but she would accept of no pro- 
visions for her own safety, in which her child 
and husband could not share. Standing by 
the mast of that ill-fated vessel, clasping the 
hands of her husband and her child, witha 
Roman courage she met her fate. ‘‘ Nothing 
in her life became her like the leaving it.’’ 

In this brief sketch, I have been able to 
give but a faint outline of the life of this ac- 
complished woman. Enough has been said 
to show that, in many respects, her life is of 
value rather as a warning than as an exem- 
plar. AsIthink of her wonderful natural 
gifts, and the terrible mistakes of her educa- 
tion, she seems like a beautiful torso, a splen- 
did possibility. Spite of her defects, there 
are many who will remember her with grati- 
tude, as the one who first woke in them the 
love of a higher intellectual life, and kindled 
in their young hearts an enthusiasm for the 
beautiful, the good, and the true. If I were 
to express in a single sentence what seems to 
me to be the legacy she has left to the young 
women of America, it would be this: Strive 
to be accomplished ;—remember that you are 
immortal. 





from the ‘‘ Deutsche Rundschau.’ 


fruit fills believers with divine strength and 
prepares them for the joys of immortality, 
Its oldest representatives are the date-tree, 
the fig, and the fir or cedar. 

The earliest representative of the palm is 
the genuine date-tree (Phanix dactilifera L.) 
of the Nile valley and of the great alluvial 
plain of Babylon. This tree is of surprising 
height, of august dignity, and great beauty, 
when, at maturity, the golden fruit-clusters 
shine under the canopy of dark green feathery 
fans. The palm is represented as the tree of 
life on an Egyptian obelisk, which probably 
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belonged to the time of the eighth dynasty 
(1701-1447, according to Lepsius) and which 
is now set up in the royal museum at Berlin. 
Two arms reach from the top of the tree, 
one of which offers to a dead body a dish of 
dates, the other, the water of life. They are 
the arms of the Egyptian kousehold goddess, 
Neb-hat, goddess of the nether world. In 
other and later representations, her entire 
figure appears. 

In another column, copied by Rossellino, 
is a similar picture, in which the Egyptian 
fig-tree (Ficus sycomorus L.), the fig-tree of 
sacred writings, figures. There is also the 
fig-tree of India (Ficus religiosa L.) under 
which Vishnu was born and which Brahma 
made king of all trees when he appointed the 
kings of animals, birds, and plants. This 
fig-tree is also sacred to Buddha. 

The tree which is represented by Assyrian 
painters as sacred, resembles the date-palm. 
It were scarcely possible to select more ap- 
propriate representatives of the mythic tree 
of life, whose fruit gives strength and wis- 
dom, than the date and fig-trees, both of 
which are the most important producers of 
food in the East. ‘‘Honor your paternal 
nurse, the date-tree,’’ said Mohammed, “‘ for 
it was created from the same dust in Paradise 
as Adam.”’ 

A later Mohammedan legend relates that 
Adam was allowed to choose three things from 
Paradise : myrtle, the sweetest scented flower; 
corn, the best food ; and dates, the most agree- 
able fruit in the world. These dates were 
brought in a wonderful manner to Hejaz, 
and thence sprang all date-trees in the world; 
and Allah assigned them for the food of all 
true believers who should conquer all lands 
where they grow. 

The tree of life in several old mosaics in the 
apses of the Roman basilicas was represented 
bythepalm. In the hands of martyrs it signi- 
fied not only victory according to the heathen 
type, but more directly ‘‘the wood of life,’’ 
whose leaves ‘‘serve for the healing of the 
nations.’ 

Palm branches were brought home by the 
crusaders, and, later, great masses were fetched 
from the coast plains of Palestine by travel- 
ers to the sacredtomb. From this custom 
they were commonly called ‘‘ Palmers’’ and 
were thus distinguished from pilgrims to 
other places, as Rome, Compostela, etc. 
About that time palm-leaves were first used 
as ornaments on the carved capitals of 


churches in Northern Europe. It is surpris- 
ing, therefore, to find the date-palm in its 
oldest forms introduced into several French 
churches at an earlier period. This may have 
been effected by the extended commerce which 
during the Merovingian period existed be- 
tween Gaul and the eastern sea-board of 
the Mediterranean. These unique and beau- 
tiful designs were imitated by Romish and 
native artists of Gaul in the decoration of 
their churches. Thus the African tree of life 
is seen between two lions standing guard, 
on the pediments of many church portals. 
The shape of the tree is curiously diversi- 
fied and sometimes in place of lions are 
dragons and other winged monsters. . But 
the original African form can be recognized 
in spite of all modifications. 

Since the Middle Ages, palm leaves have 
been employed in Catholic lands in church 
decoration at Easter-time and on Palm- 
Sundays in memory of the entrance of Christ 
into Jerusalem, and carried in the procession 
which in former times was formed in the 
church-yard. Catkins of willow are used 
mostly, especially of round-leaved willow 
(Salix caprea L.) which, according to old 
monastery verses, also were called palms. 

The third of the oldest sacred trees of life, 
the fir or cedar, represents entirely different 
ideas. These firs unite elegance and flexi- 
bility with strength and durableness, and those 
of upper Africa and Persia, although they 
nowhere attain the gigantic height of the 
deodar of the Himalayas, offer a striking 
contrast to the date-trees and tamarinds, 
which the prevailing tree-flora of the alluvial 
countries exhibit. All their varieties possess 
that grave, lofty character, which reaches its 
highest development in the venerable cedar 
of Lebanon. 

It is probable that the cedar of the East in 
very early times was represented in the West 
by a different variety. Its peculiarities, 
height, and durability, were found among 
European trees, most pronouncedly in the 
oak, and upon it were conferred the attri- 
butes which at first were connected with 
the firs. Like the cedar of the East, it 
became a symbol of supernatural might 
and power. Quercus Jovi placuit, the oak 
was sacred to Zeus, because he first taught 
man to approach him from the oak. Oaks 
overshadowed his oracle in Dodona; from 
its smoke priestesses expounded the will of 
God. The Northern oak like the cedar at- 














tracted the flash of lightening, and was the 
tree sacred to Donar or Thor. In the land 
of the Hessians there stood a giant oak of 
Thor, which was greatly venerated by the 
people. St. Boniface, on the advice of a few 
new converts, began to fell this tree. The 
people, amazed at such mischief, broke forth 
in loud curses but dared not hinder the deed. 
When Boniface had hewn half through the 
trunk, a supernatural storm arose, caught 
the top with all its branches and hurled it, 
broken into four pieces, to the ground. The 
heathen recognized the miracle, and the ma- 
jority were immediately converted. From the 
wood of this tree St. Boniface built a chapel, 
which he dedicated to St. Petrus. 

The destruction of the oak sacred to Thor, 
was necessary in order to break the way 
to the new doctrine; and numerous decrees 
and resolutions made by the papacy up to 
the thirteenth century against the practice 
of heathen ceremonies and rites under trees 
and in groves, show how stubbornly the peo- 
ple clung to the old traditions. 

Holy trees often were afterward dedicated 
to great saints, by the Celts, especially in 
the north-west of France, and in Ireland. 
In Ireland a celebrated oak was dedicated 
to St. Columbus (550-615), a splinter of 
which, carried in the mouth, pardoned a sui- 
cide. Many of these old heathen trees were 
consecrated by meansof a hewn out cross, and 
in this way were rescued from the ax. Such 
trees are found in England where formerly 
they served as landmarks ; for example, the 
gigantic ‘‘ Shire Oak,’’ which stands on the 
place where the three counties, York, Notting- 
ham, and Derby, join. Its top surpasses that 
of the celebrated chestnut-tree, called Cento 
cavalli, at A¥tna, under whose branches 
two hundred thirty riders can find shelter. 
A noted tree is the ‘‘ Crouch-oak,’’ at Addle- 
stone in Surrey Shire, a landmark of the 
royal forest of Windsor, which owes its 
name to a cross formerly hewn out in the 
bark. By the cross such oaks were deprived 
not only of the might of Woden and Thor, 
but also of elves, and other goblins, and they 
guaranteed protection against every evil 
spirit, a superstition which was broadcast 
over all Germany. 

In former times and even until lately all man- 
ner of omens were connected with the chang- 
ing color of the oak-leaves. The ensign of 
the royal house of Stuart was considered un- 

fortunate by the Highlanders, because it was 
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a sprig of oak, not evergreen, an omen which 
the fate of this family verified only too well. 
The earlier or later development of the leaves, 
in many places even now, is a weather sign, 
and in England an old maxim is current 
among the country-folk, in which the oak 
shares this peculiarity with the ash : 


If the oak’s before the ash 
Then you may expect a splash ; 
But if the ash is ’fore the oak, 
Then you must beware of soak. 


From the little we know of the old Druids, 
their high veneration for the oak and the 
mistletoe growing thereon, is firmly estab- 
lished. The white mistletoe (Viscum album 
Z.) was valued as a mighty talisman and was 
gathered by them with mystic rites and 
great solemnity in the forests of Gaul and 
Britain. It was considered sacred, for it was 
dropped from heaven upon the branches of 
high trees. Yet long before the Druid times, 
we encounter the mistletoe in Scandinavian 
myths. Baldur, the earliest of the gods, 
was killed by a branch of it, after Freya 
had obtained an oath of all thecreations of the 
earth never to harm the Light-god. Only 
one little plant that budded eastward of 
Walhalla (the paradise of the Scandinavians, 
to which only those could gain admittance 
who had died a bloody death) had not given 
the oath; it did not grow on the earth, but 
on the tree-tops, and was so wee and insig- 
nificant that Freya had overlooked it. 
Loki, the destroyer, put the forgotten branch 
in the hand of blind Hodur, who hurled it at 
Baldur, as the gods were amusing them- 
selves at the time of the winter solstice, by 
throwing at each other the creations sworn 
by Freya; Baldur was pierced by the slen- 
der branch and fell dead upon the earth. 

The mistletoe possesses a hidden magic 
power, and banishes evil spirits; therefore, in 
Wales at Christmas time it is hung over the 
doors. In England, it, with the holly 
(/lex quifolium L.)and the evergreens, serves 
for Christmas decorations in the home, and 
gives to him who catches a maiden under the 
white spray of berries, the right to kiss 
her,—a custom which is descended from a 
Northern myth. When, at the request of the 
gods and goddesses, Baldur was called back 
to life, Freya, the goddess of love, took in 
charge the plants of omen, and every one 
who came under this branch received a kiss 
as a token that in the future the mistletoe 
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was to be a symbol of love and not of death. 
Yet, singularly, mistletoe, thecustomary orna- 
mentation for Christmas festivals, is debarred 
from the churches, and is wanting, too, in 
the sculpturing of old ecclesiastic buildings, 
for which its symmetrical form would be es- 
pecially suitable. Even yet in the North 
lurks the old superstition of its magic powers. 

Like the oak, the ash (Fraxinus L.)was an 
object of high veneration with the Celts and 
Germans, but especially with the Scandina- 
vian races, in whose religious myths this tree 
took a prominent part. The Northern people 
valued the sacred ash as the symbol of the 
universe. Always young and dew be- 
sprinkled, it connects Heaven, Earth, and 
Hell, and has three roots, one of which leads 
to the home of the gods, one to the abode of 
the giants, the other to the regions of dark- 
ness and cold. Under each root is a wonder- 
ful spring; each spring is sacred and gives 
a yellow color to all it touches. At the first 
spring sit the three destinies who hold judg- 
ment, and who each day draw water to pour 
on the branches of the ash. A wise man 
guards the second spring. From the ash 
falls bee-nourishing dew, called the fall of the 
honey. Onthe branches and the roots sit 
and spring a variety of animals—an eagle, 
a squirrel, four harts, and a snake. The 
eagle is subtile and wise, sits on the tree top, 
and between his eyes sits the hawk, friend 
of the eagle. The snake lies at the third 
spring, which feeds it, and the squirrel van- 
ishes up and down the tree and seeks to ex- 
cite a quarrel. At last Surtur burned down 
the tree, yet it was renewed fresh and green, 
and the gods assembled as formerly under 
its branches. 

The ash which the scalds chose as a tree 
symbolic of the universe, is found farther 
north than the oak. It is the most abundant 
tree beyond the Baltic, and its wood served 
for many purposes for which the pine trees 
of the North were not suitable. The saga 
heroes fashioned their long spear-handles 
and ax-hafts from ash-wood, from which 
also they usually built their boats. Thismay 
have been the reason why the learned Bishop 
Adam of Bremen, who lived in the eleventh 
century, calls the Danish and Norwegian 
vikings, Aschman (ash-man), or, because, 
as the Edda narrates, the first man was 
fashioned from a block of ash. 

The Edda relates that the universe tree was 
the sacred ash. Though an ash, yet it was 


an evergreen tree, and there were many sa- 
cred trees scattered over all Northern Europe 
which remained green summer and winter, 
and were highly esteemed. According to 
the account of Adam von Bremen, such a tree 
stood before a great temple in Upsala ; and in 
Ditmarsh, carefully hedged in, was a simi- 
larly honored tree, which was bound with 
the destiny of the land in a mystic man- 
ner. When Ditmarsh lost her freedom, the 
tree withered. But a magpie, one of the 
most distinguished birds of omen of the 
North, came and nested on it and brooded 
five all white young ones, a sign that the 
land would one day win back its freedom. 
Other kinds of evergreen trees may have been 
dispersed here and there, the ilex, or scattered 
Quercus Cerris of Southern Europe (men- 
tioned by Virgil in the Georgics) which re- 
tained its old leaves yet long after the new 
ones were developed, and which, therefore, 
may have been considered an evergreen in 
Northern lands. 

In contradiction tothe old adage, according 
to which the roots of the sacred ash were 
half destroyed by snakes, the leaves and the 
wood of the ash in Northern Europe were con- 
sidered a mighty protection against snakes 


and other vermin. Ifone drawsacircle around © 


a viper with an ash stick, the viper is doomed 
to remain in it, and no more to leave it. 

In the early Middle Ages it was believed 
that there were four kinds of woods in the 
cross. 


In cruce fit palma, cedrus, cypressus, oliva. 


The Venerable Bede constructed the cross 
of four kinds of wood, the beam of cypress, 
the arms of cedar, the head piece of fir and 
the foot piece of box-wood. According to 
the Apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, the 
cross was made from the palm and the olive 
fastened together ; a plan which was consid- 
ered orthodox. Costly crucifixes were made 
in this way. The godly Chrysostom recog- 
nized only three varieties of wood, quoting 
Isaiah 60:13, as authority : 


The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, 
the fir tree, the pine, and the box tree together ; 
to beautify the place of my sanctuary, and I 
will make the place of my feet glorious. 


Out of what kind of wood the cross actually 
was made must remain an open question. 
We can accept the testimony of Lepsius that 
in his time the pieces of wood which were 
exhibited as relics of the cross were of oak. 
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He writes, ‘‘Of what was the cross made? 
Necessarily of a common wood lying close at 
hand. Of what was that of our Savior? 
We think it was of oak, first because trust- 
worthy men pronounce the little pieces of 
holy wood which exist to-day to be of that 
kind of wood ; second, because that tree was 
common in Judea and still is so; third, be- 
cause its wood was strong and adapted to 
burdens. Though writers of an early day 
supposed there were three or four kinds of 
wood in the cross, still we think that their 
opinion was more for the sake of its pecul- 
iarity than its truth.’’ The legend which men- 
tions the trembling poplar as the tree from 
which the cross was made, and whose leaves 
since that time have never stood still, is of 
earlier origin and is confined to limited dis- 
tricts. This trembling, so it is said in many 
parts of Germany, is the punishment of the 
tree for its pride. It refused to bow before 
the Lord, as all other trees did reverentially, 
when at one time He wandered through the 
Northern forests. This legend recalls the 
wonderful palm in the Apocryphal Gospel of 
the child Jesus, which refused the crown in 
order to offer its fruit to the Virgin when she 
rested under its shadow, and which was re- 
warded by the Holy Child with the words: 


Lift thy head, O Palm, and be the companion 
of the trees which are in the Paradise of My 
Father. 


Still more local than the legend of the 
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aspen, and scarcely known outside of the 
middle shires of England, was the story that 
the elder had furnished the wood for the 
cross. On this account, fagots of this wood 
were not bound into bundles of fire wood or 
used for other common purposes. This 
is the more noteworthy for the reason 
that the elder, in the Middle Ages, was in bad 
repute because Judas Iscariot hung himself 
from such atree. The particular elder, ac- 
cording tocommon report, was thus pointed out 
in Sir John Mandeville’s time (1341-42). ‘‘Un- 
der Mount Zion, opposite the Valley of Jehos- 
aphat is a spring called the Pool of Siloam, 
where our Lord bathed after His baptism and 
where He restored the sight of the blind. 
The prophet Isaiah is also buried here. Near 
by the Pool of Siloam is a statue of ancient 
work which Absalom had erected, and near it 
stands the elder tree on which Judas hung 
himself because he had sold and betrayed our 
Lord.’’ This common report well explains 
many ofthe superstitions clustering about 
this tree, which descended, without doubt, 
from the paganism of the North and exist 
to-day in Denmark and Friesland. It is un- 
lucky to see an elder on the border of the 
forest when at twilight its great whiteclusters 
of flowers seem to give forth a light. It is 
dangerous to break off branches or flowers 
without uttering a prayer. No household 
article is made from elder, especially no 
cradle, lest bad luck come to the child or it 
be strangled in its sleep. 


MORAL RECOVERY. 
YOUNG MEN WHO OVERCAME ADVERSE HEREDITY. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


MONG the heroes of the world none 
have done a better work for mankind 


than those who by obeying thespiritual 
laws of God have changed evil heredity into 


good heredity. Happy is his lot who has 
had good ancestors. ‘‘ There is born in man 
an essence that makes him the kind of being 
heis,”” says a writer on heredity, and to 
purify life and make its tendency high and 
noble is more than to gain wealth or fame. 
“Character is every thing,’’ said Charles 
Sumner when dying. The best legacy a 
man can leave those who come after him is 
moral strength and a renewed life. What a 


true man would wish his children to become, 
that he will be for the sake of his children. 
There was published in France some years 
ago a book of startling analysis of family life. 
It has been republished in America under the 
simple title ‘‘Heredity.’’ No right thinking 
man could ever read this work without hun- 
gering for righteousness, and praying to be 
delivered from his evil desires and inherited 
weaknesses. One shuts the book, appalled 
at the power that lies within him to bless or 
curse the future, to create happiness or mis- 
ery, to be merciful or cruel to unborn gener- 
ations. He is made to see that the strength 
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of his own overcoming is likely to be the 
moral strength of his offspring, and that 
righteousness is the one crown of life. The 
book is scientific, but its unconscious moral 
teaching is the ancient declaration of Moses 
in regard to sin and holiness. 

Many of my readers are doubtless familiar 
with that popular scientific work, Galton’s 
‘*Hereditary Genius.’’ Such are able to see 
clearly that genius produces its own chil- 
dren, and that great minds in literature, 
statesmanship, and the arts,are the results of 
predisposition. The evidence is overwhelm- 
ing. Itis an agreeable thing thus to follow 
the rising tide of literary ability until there 
comes out of such favored ancestry a genius 
of such open vision as to lead and influence 
mankind. But the laws of the degeneracy of 
the mental capacity and perceptions are as 
real. A muddy tide bears impure water 
through all its course, and the low tide runs 
out. The unrestrained temper of the grand- 
parent may become a murder in the inherited 
weakness of a grandson, for the weakness of 
evil traits often skip one generation. 

‘* Where did the crime begin?’ askeda 
warden of a prisoner. 

‘‘In my ancestors’’; was the reply, ‘‘in me 


their weakness sunk into a felony.”’ 
A young man who studies the influence of 
evil on family life and character will resist 


the earliest tendencies to sin. He becomes 
very restrained and sober who is made to see 
that what he is, his life work will be, and his 
offspring’s will tend to be. 

‘‘Ican not resist this evil,’’ once saida 
young man to me. 

‘* You are about to marry,’’ said I, ‘‘ would 
you have your children slaves to the passion 
that holds you ?”’ 

‘*No, never,’’ said he. ‘‘I must overcome. 
I will overcome. How could I ever look into 
a cradle and feel that my child was a slave?”’ 

It is a principle of moral evolution that 
any one can overcome evil if he have a suffi- 
cient motive. 

One bright autumn day I was asked by a 
stranger in Boston to go with him to Mt. 
Auburn, and to act as guide to the historic 
graves. I love to visit this last resting place 
of illustrious benefactors ; it inspires life to 
do so, and it impresses one with the brevity 
of the opportunities of time. ‘‘ Be true to 
thy best self, for the time is short,” is the 
voice that the soul hears everywhere among 
these blossoming marbles. Mt. Auburn it- 
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self is one great poem, as well as a resting 
place of poets. 

My friend and I passed under the impos- 
ing Egyptian portal into a wide flower gar- 
den of the dead, and went to the notable 
graves near, among them, to those of Spurz- 
heim and Longfellow. Then returning to 
the main way we bent our steps toward the 
chapel to see the statues and rose windows, 
and to walk around the Sphinx. We were 
passing the bronze statue of Nathaniel 
Bowditch, when my friend paused and said, 
‘*Did you ever read an English book called 
‘Turning Points in Life?’ Iam reminded 
of it by an anecdote of the early days of 
Bowditch. Although he became a man of 
science, and among the greatest of his time, 
he was in youth a great lover of the violin. 
The. violin was nota popular instrument 
among the best people then, although it is 
becoming so now. The young man’s love of 
the instrument led him into the company of 
idlers, and he made some unprofitable friends 
in this way, people of light character and of 
no earnest purpose even in their own art. 
One day he saw the tendency of his life. 
‘What am I doing,’ he said, ‘ keeping 
company with men of unprofitable influence, 
simply because they love my favorite music? 
I will do so no longer. I must follow my 
highest inspirations and seek to do my best 
in life.’ He turned from light music to sci- 
ence as his better calling ; he mingled with 
the best men of his times ; and the record is 
here, or rather in human progress. What a 
mistake it would have been had he become 
an ale-house fiddler.’’ 

Bowditch was too grand to have be- 
come a low type of a man, but he owed much 
of his greatness to this correction of life, 
and to alike spirit in all that he did. He 
was careful not to make second mistakes. 

A student of history once said, ‘‘ If I were 
to choose the character among all men that I 
would most wish to become, it should be 
John Hampden.”’ 

I was recently sitting in Harvard Memo- 
rial Hall, amid the walls filled with statues 
and portraits, and windows beautiful with 
effigies of heroesand benefactors. A window 
brightened in the sunlight, its colored glass 
making the figure in it gleam like a vision. 
The picture or statue in glass was that of 
John Hampden. 

What does not English and American lib- 
erty owe to this man! How clearly he saw 
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the cause of the people! How he pleaded for 
soul liberty, and how earnest was his life! 
He may be said to be the father of the liber- 
ties of the Englishrace. The oft-quoted lines 
of the poet Gray came to me, and then I re- 
called that the historians gave a picture of a 
period of his life when he began to give him- 
self up to selfish pleasures, gratifications, 
and ambitions. He saw the harvest of such 
courses, and turned his back firmly upon 
every dissipation that would tend to waste 
the time of others or to weaken his own pow- 
ers. From the gayest of men he became one 
of the most thoughtful, and so prepared his 
heart to receive the great inspirations that 
came to him. 

There are three orders of young men in the 
course of moral gravitation. The first are 
those who are able to resist every allurement 
of vice, and who are little tempted by what 
they so grandly refuse to learn; men like 
young Gladstone, or Bishop Heber, or Wen- 
dell Phillips. The second are those who 
make mistakes, but who do not make second 
mistakes ; who correct life. The third are 
those who repeat evil until it becomes habit, 
and habit, character, and a weak character, 
the probable destiny of a family. 

The second class claims our attention here. 
The young man who finding an evil tendency 
in his life corrects his mistake, has not only 
saved his own reputation and_ spiritual 
power ; he has given to the future an influ- 
ence and tendency. Some of the noblest 
characters in the world have been developed 
from young men who bave corrected mis- 
takes. 


RESISTING EVIL TENDENCIES. 

In the early days of American art there 
went from Boston to London a young man of 
luminous genius and a pure heart. He was 
poor in everything but character. The inspi- 
ration of the great masters of painting which 
he saw filled him with a high sense of his 
calling ; he desired to paint nobly, to live 
nobly, and leave an influence that would help 
mankind. 

Among the pictures that he painted was 
one that wasin itself pure, but such asa 
sensuous mind might pervert by an evil in- 
terpretation. Toa good mind its influence was 
good; to an evil imagination it might be 
made food for evil. 

A connoisseur of rank and wealth came to 
this young man’s studio, saw this picture, 
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and purchased it. The money relieved the 
young artist from pressing needs, and the 
compliment at first made him happy. 

But when the picture was gone, the artist 
began to think of the bad influence it might 
have over the weak and tempted; his con- 
science began to torture him ; he could not 
rest. He went at last to his patron : 

‘*T have come to buy my picture back.’’ 

‘*Buy it back? Did I not pay you well for 
it? Do you not need money ?”’ 

‘“‘Yes, Iam poor. But my art is my life. 
Its mission must be good. The influence of 
that picture is not good. I cannot be happy 
with it before the eyes of the world. It must 
be withdrawn if I can recall it.” _ 

The patron admired the heroic purpose of 
the young artist’s life, and sent back the 
picture. The dialogue was like that we have 
given, though not in the exact words. The 
young artist became great, and his character 
came to command the respect of the two 
nations. 

One day there came to him a young pupil 
whom he felt was in moral danger. He gave 
the young man his first lesson in almost 
these exact words: ‘‘ Young man, if you 
would succeed in art, you must be pure, for 
nature does not reveal herself to those whose 
eyes are clodded by any known fault orgross- 
ness of character.’’ 

This man corrected his first mistake in 
life, and never repeated it. He died full of 
years and honors, and was buried by torch- 
light in the old cemetery in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Itis said that the moon- 
light fell upon the bier as the last rites were 
being performed, revealing a face so morally 
and spiritually beautiful as to be of itself an 
artistic inspiration. 

The principle that one can overcome evil 
if he have a sufficient motive, and that relig- 
ion is the highest of all motives, has made the 
evangelist powerful in his work. It is true 
of all life. Bolingbroke left his dissipations 
when the vision of the crown rose before 
him. Shakspere thus pictures the altered 
life of Henry V.: 


The breath no sooner left his father’s body, 
But that his wildness, mortified in him, 
Seemed to die too; yea, at that very moment, 
Consideration like an angel came, 

And whipped the offending Adam out of him. 


It is those who 


It is especially true of art. 
root out the weedsof evil tendency that 
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make life most fragrant with roses and lilies. 


His strength was like the strength of ten 
Because his heart was pure. 


Two men stand side by side in a profes- 
sion. They seem equally capable, equally 
aspiring, equally moral. Suddenly one of 
them advances before the other, and becomes 
a greater master of life and opportunity. In 
most cases like this, it is the one who has 
kept his spiritual vision most clear, that has 
seen the larger field of success, and the royal 
way to it. His life is eclipsed already, whose 
spiritual sight is dimmed. 

This last principle was the one so clearly 
recognized by Allston and given to his pupil, 
who became an eminent Christian painter, 
of the Claude school, an impressionist. 

The impressionist is one who receives im- 
pressions, uses them in art, and gives them 
to the world. The School of Impressionists 
is a distinct one in France in all branches of 
art. It differs from the schools of the crea- 
tive imagination, or the romantic and ficti- 
tious schools. 

Wordsworth was an impressionist in poe- 
try, while his friend Southey was a realist ; 
and Coleridge dealt in creative art. ‘‘ The 
Excursion’’ is a series of impressions, 
while the ‘‘Ancient Mariner’’ is creative 
fancy, a something made of nothing. Schu- 
bert was an impressionist in music ; Rossi- 
ni’s overture to ‘‘ William Tell’’ is an im- 
pression of the Alps. Most landscape paint- 
ers and many orators and preachers are im- 
pressionists. 

The highest power to receive impressions 
in any art or calling comes from clear seeing, 
the open vision of a pure heart and life. Any 
evil is a speck in the mental eye; any dis- 
turbance of the conscience means a loss of 
clear perception and mental power. Out of 
all human efforts it is only the spiritual that 
lives ; and when a man loses his spiritual 
force, he loses his crown, the immortality of 
his influence. 

The Hebrew societies of the Nazarites, the 
Rechabites, and the Essenes, understood this 
principle. These people wholly or in part 
abstained from flesh and wine, lived in tents, 
and wore long hair, and practised self-denial 
for the sakeof spiritual power. The prophet 
promised immortality to the house of Rechab 
for this pure seeking for spiritual light. 

Noble minds in all ages have perceived the 
principle, and overcome evil for the sake of 
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their mission in life. ‘‘Every man is a 
debtor to his profession,’’ says Bacon. 
Longfellow guarded his inspiration like a 
vestal fire. Whittier has ever sought seclu- 
sion for the best thought. Emerson left the 
most conspicuous pulpit in Boston and fled 
to the Concord woods. ‘All that I have I 
give to this cause,’’ said Charles Sumner in 
his speech on universal liberty. The proph- 
ets of old came down from the mountain- 
tops, Paul schooled himself in the Desert of 
Arabia. The overcoming of self and sin is 
the first principle of all free, true, and in- 
spirational living. 

Young William Penn dreamed of liberty 
and equality, and the dream was fulfilled in 
Pennsylvania. He began life in an age of 
license, wit, and insincere politeness, the 
days of the gay court of the Merry Monarch 
and the Cavaliers Shocked at the immo- 
rality of Christ “College he cloistered his se- 
rene intellect amid the unstudious gayeties 
around him, clarified the eye of his con- 
science, and began to see that the only prin- 
ciples worth living for were righteousness 
and charity as taught in the Gospels. He 
heard the old Quakers preach, and inclined 
to their doctrines. His father, the admiral, 
a favorite of the Duke of York, kept a jovial 
table, and resolved to bring his son to Lon- 
don and destroy his seriousness. He was 
sent to the theaters, given dog and gun, and 
tempted with ‘‘hard dancing and late din- 
ing.’’ Young Penn yielded to the influence 
of the dissipation for a time. One day he 
went to hear Thomas Doe, the Quaker apos- 
tle, preach. The subject of the discourse was 
“*Overcome.’’ Penn heard him say, ‘‘ There 
is a faith that overcomes the world, and a 
faith that is overcome by the world.” It 
seemed a message to him. He resolved to 
follow the faith that overcomes the world, 
and from that hour he became a solitary 
wanderer in the world. He had corrected life, 
and desired no second taste of the vanishing 
dissipations of camp, college, or court. He 
overcame the world, and left to it an empire 
founded on the principles of righteousness 
and peace. 

The world is full of disappointed men. They 
made second mistakes, and formed habits 
that drew down their wings to the earth. 


OVERCOMING ADVERSE HEREDITY. 


The young student of adverse heredity 
who should study Galton, would close the 
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ook with a feeling of regret and sorrow. 
All men may not* have pious ancestors, but 
all may be the founders of worthy families, 
or at least leave to posterity an honorable ex- 
ample and name. Bridges, the missionary 
to the Land of Fire, was of unknown parent- 
age, but the world honors him. Henry M. 
Stanley is perhaps the most useful man of 
his generation, but his childhood’s home was 
a house of charity. Thomas Todd made the 
name of his poor insane mother precious ; it 
was in a lucid interval of madness that she 
told him that he must become a minister of 
God. Africanus under his roof of human 
skulls, prayed and received a changed na- 
ture. Thomas Walsh, who wrote the sub- 
lime hymn, ‘‘ The God Abram praised,”’ over- 
came the most terrible propensities to evil 
and prayed so long in the struggle that his 
knees became stiff. ‘‘ He was the worst boy 
in all that country round,”’ one said of him; 
but his sainthood became the example of his 
times. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson was scrofulous, and 
his life was a constant struggle with inher- 
ited tendencies to idleness and sloth. You 
would hardly expect such an heredity and 
such a temptation from one of the most use- 
ful men of his age. Heunderstood the power 
of habit, and strove to resist every wrong ten- 
dency in his life that might become a habit. 
‘‘T cannot drink a /i#tle wine,’’ he said, asa 
reason why he should drink none at all. He 
dreaded the influence of sloth, which was al- 
ways besetting him. Regretting that he had 
not done more during one of the years of his 
life, he wrote in his journal: ‘‘ This is not the 
life to which heaven is promised.’’ Yet he 
rose superior to the weakness of his animal 
nature, did the most exact and painstaking 
work, became a benefactor, and left an im- 
perishable name. 

William Howard, mayor of Drogheda, was 
a slave to the worst passions and degrading 
dissipations. He felt that in himself there 
was an irresistible gravitation to evil, but he 
believed all things are possible to God. His 
faith saved him. The power of the Holy 

. Spirit came upon him, and made him a new 
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man. One writes of him, ‘‘Mr. Howard 
lived in a state of joyful communion with 
God. Not a day passed, he told me, without 
some exquisite taste of heavenly bliss.’’ 

Said Jerry McAuley, the wharf rat, the 
river thief, to whom the power of regenera- 
tion came in prison, ‘‘Jesus saves me to- 
night from being a drunkard, a gambler, and 
a thief. He saves me every day ; and he can 
save any man.”’ 

There is a tendency to-day to undervalue 
what are called revivals of religion, but noin- 
fluence in the past has been more potent in 
changing evil heredity to good heredity than 
the work of the evangelist. The old Meth- 
odist preachers of Kingswood and Cornwall, 
and like places of hard and ignorant men, 
were the means of changing the spiritual cur- 
rent of families. Some of the best people of 
England to-day are the descendants of fami- 
lies whose heredity was changed under these 
influences. The work of Mad Grimshaw 
at Harworth lives to-day and will live for- 
ever in changed heredity. The missionary 
field is one vast testimony to the truth 
that the work of the Holy Spirit is a new 
creation. 

He who destroys an evil in his own nature 
gives a good influence to all time. He who 
reverses adverse heredity is a benefactor of 
generations. Temperance is now taught in 
schools by physiology, and ethics will one 
day be taught largely by studies in heredity. 
What Moses proclaimed, the teacher will ex- 
plain. 

The cure of evil heredity is the new spirit- 
ual nature and the engrafted word. Thenew 
creation is the hope. ‘‘Any man,’’ said 
poor Jerry McAuley; and poor Charles 
Lamb, 

For ills like this 
Christ is the only cure. 

Over all the terrible facts that science re- 
veals in regard to crime, is the antidote of 
faith and spiritual renewal. And he is in- 
deed a celestial knight who changes the cur- 
rents of evil heredity into streams of good, 
and it is such moral heroism that the new era 
will ——. and crown. 
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A SPRUCE BARK CAMP 
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IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


BY JOHN R. SPEARS. 


NCE upon a time a denizen of the 
great American metropolis, a man 


with the tastes of a prince and the 
purse, alas, of a pauper, found the summer 
season almost upon him while as yet no 
preparations had been made for a vacation 
for himself and family. By dint of those 
little economies which to rightly balanced 
minds are a pleasure rather than a pain, he 
and his wife had managed each year to save 
from $100 to $150, which they felt able to ex- 
pend for the privilege of living with their two 
children, a boy of twelve and a girl of ten, 
for a brief interval in some place out of town. 
They had gone to the sea-side and lived with 
sea-side farmers and boarding-house keepers; 
they had gone to the hills of Connecticut, to 
the plains of Long Island, to the sands of 
New Jersey; and they had lived near the 
banks of the Hudson. But when they came 
to sit down by the open fire in the parlor of 
their up-town flat and think it all over, they 
could not for the life of them see very much 
difference between the various resorts in 
which they had sojourned. The old farmers 
who chewed tobacco, the farm wives who 
looked very much over-worked, the old par- 
lors that smelled musty when first opened, 
the old bedrooms with excruciating prints 
and faded mottoes on the wall, the old wells 
with pools of kitchen slops near by, were as 
much alike in the various localities as peas 
inapod. Memory went further and called 
up pictures of the other boarders, who were 
very much alike, also, but here the subject 
becomes painful. The one thing that the 
souls of this couple longed for was something 
new. 

By a lucky chance, while they were talking 
about the matter one evening, the door-bell 
rang, and after madam had gone to the speak- 
ing tube and said, ‘‘ Who is it?’’ in a voice 
familiar to all who live and visitin flats, they 
had the satisfaction of welcoming a young 
friend who had hunted and fished and 
traveled in no end of places. When he had 
heard the story of their troubles he said with 
an assurance that was charming: 

‘I can tell you just what todo. Go up to 
the Adirondacks and build a camp of your 


own. Why, I’d rather own a camp in the 
woods than an estate on the Hudson. You 
see, I couldn’t pay the taxes on the estate, if 
I owned one, but a camp doesn’t cost any- 
thing.”’ 

How this proposition was received with 
enthusiasm, how the latest map and guide- 
book of the Adirondacks were purchased next 
day, how the family passed their evenings 
chiefly on the parlor floor with the map 
spread out where all could see it, how they 
lived in a dream of brooks and creeks and 
woods and mountains, need not be dwelt 
upon, but must be referred to because such 
doings form a very delightful prelude toa 
vacation in a spruce bark camp, and serve to 
brighten the whole period between the form- 
ing of the project and its consummation. 

Eventually, although they knew nothing 
about the country there save what is told in 
the guide-books, this city family decided to 
go to the westerly side of the great forest, be- 
cause they rightly inferred that the woods 
would be quite as attractive and the expenses 
much less there than on the easterly side 
where society people go. 

So it was, that on a certain day in the last 
week of May they found themselves in a 
Hudson River train bound for Utica and 
thence to Prospect Station on the Utica and 
Black River Railroad. It is worth saying 
that no such delightful journey on the cars 
had they ever made before, and this was due 
solely to the fact that they were on a voyage 
of discovery. 

It was nightfall when they reached the 
hotel at Prospect village, a mile and a half 
back in the country from the station, and they 
were alltired. But, although the hotel was 
very much like other village hotels, the sauce 
of a novel project made the supper taste 
wonderfully well, while the tucked-up little 
parlor seemed very inviting afterward. 

When supper was over, the city man got 
the landlord into the parlor and took him in- 
to the confidence of the party. The landlord 
understood the matter fully. He had built 
and lived in spruce bark camps and expected 
todo so many moretimes. Plenty of expeits 
in such matters were to be had as guides, but 
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one good man would serve the purpose. 
‘« Bill’? was just the man, and Bill was in the 
bar-room at that minute. He was called in, 
and found to be awkward and shy, but he 
had an honest face and a rugged frame, and 
the whole family liked him on sight. They 
engaged him at once, after which there was a 
long consultation over the outfit needed. 
Then the livery-stable keeper was engaged 
to carry the party up to the location which 
Bill had decided upon, subject to approval; 
after which the two very tired but contented 
parents and two very tired and excited chil- 
dren went to bed and slept soundly until 
seven o’clock the next morning. 

The sun was shining brightly. A robin 
sang among the half grown leaves on a maple 
just opposite the window. A gentle breeze 
was swaying the branches of the tree. One 
glance from the window made the family im- 
patient to be on the way to the woods, and they 
quickly dressed and went down to breakfast. 

Everybody else in the house had been to 
breakfast ; but a great platter of broiled steak, 
and a deep dish full of mealy potatoes, and a 
plate heaped up with the lightest of bread, 
and a glass pitcher full of milk—Ha! it 
seemed to the children and the parents, too, 
for that matter, that they had never seen a 
better breakfast. 

When ‘it was all over, the man with the 
livery team came to the door. He had a great 
three-spring wagon that was ample in size to 
carry the party and the outfit, and, bundling 
themselves in very quickly, away they went. 

The village of Prospect stands on the banks 
of a stream called the West Canada Creek. 
Alas, that the beautiful Kany-a-hoo-ra of the 
Indians—the ‘‘ Leaping-water ’’—should have 
received such an appellation from the white 
man. But the name of the stream is quickly 
forgotten in the beauties of the region, when 
at this season one drives over the road that 
winds in an easterly direction along up the 
valley. The views of fields divided by old 
lichen-covered fences, of groves of birch and 
maple and spruce and balsam just spread- 
ing their pale green verdure, of stretches of 
tumbling water, of grass and tree covered 
hills, with now and then, as the road 
rises over a knoll, a glimpse of the 
mountains, blue and dreamy in the sunshine, 
are pleasing to the accustomed visitor, but 
altogether lovely to one who sees them for 
the first time. As the party drove dlong, the 
guide and the driver pointed out hills where 
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they had seen, or perhaps killed, foxes; woods 
where partridges could be found in season; 
brooks where no end of speckled trout could 
be caught by any one; rifts and still waters in 
the river where big fellows—three-pounders— 
were to be taken by the skilled and lucky; 
and, finally, a field where an old she bear and 
acub had come one night and killed and 
eaten a calf, and ‘‘it wasn’t no more’n twelve 
years ago, either.’’ 

By this time they were approaching the 
little hamlet of Northwood, where there is a 
post-office and a daily mail, and, what seemed 
very comforting to the madam, a telephone 
line to the village. She was thinking what 
a great comfort the phone would be should 
either of the children be taken sick, for a 
doctor could be sent for very quickly. 

A mile and a half beyond the Northwood 
post-office the party found only a narrow 
clearing on the left and north of the road. 
Beyond that was the great forest stretching 
away unbroken for more than a hundred 
miles. To the right was a forest also, but it 
was not a very large one, for the creek could 
be heard roaring over the rifts not far away, 
while the driver told them that the clearing 
extended from the road to the creek not far 
above them. It was in this patch of woods, 
between the road and the creek, that the guide 
had proposed to build the camp. 

They turned into a grass-grown road that 
led into the woods. There were ruts and 
rocks and logs and roots plenty in it, but 
no one minded the jolting, and pretty soon 
they emerged into a little open space that had 
been cleared no one knew when, and had 
never grown up to treesagain, It was almost 
an acre in extent, facing the creek, and was 
carpeted with grass. There was an icy brook 
running along one side, a long stretch of 
deep, still water in the creek above it, and a 
longer stretch of rifts below. Into this clear- 
ing they drove and then stopped that they 
might look about. A gentle breeze was 
drifting along through the forest heavy with 
woody odors. The sunshine flashed through 
the swaying tree tops and danced on the 
tumbling waters. An old partridge sitting 
on a log in the thicket hard by, unconscious 
of the presence of strangers, began to beat 
his breast with a stately thump that quickly 
merged into a whirring roll. 

Would that place do for a camp? They 
scarce could find words to answer, so lovely 
did it seem to them. 
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The camp kit was taken from the wagon, 
the driver was paid his fare, and then the 
real work of building a spruce bark camp was 
before them. With a brief interval for 
luncheon, this work kept them all busy until 
night. 

First of all, they selected a spot for a site 
for the camp from which there was a gentle 
slope in all directions so that, since the 
ground had to be the floor of the camp, no 
water could flow across that floor in case of 
rain-fall. Then the guide went into the woods 
and cut two stout forks which he brought to 
the site of the house and drove into the 
ground about twelve feet apart. A ridge- 
pole was laid across the forks. Then aspruce 
tree about a foot in diameter, which stood 
near by, was felled into the clearing, and the 
bark was stripped off in six-foot lengths and 
laid aside. A twelve-foot length of the butt 
was cut off and rolled around until about 
twelve feet from the forks and parallel with 
the ridge-pole. This log was to be the rear 
wall ofthe house. Stout poles were laid from 
the ridge-pole to this log for rafters to sup- 
port the roof, and, this done, the bark of the 
tree was spread out over the rafters. The 
one spruce did not furnish half enough bark 
for the roof, but two other trees werecut and 


stripped and enough bark obtained to com- 
plete the roof and close in the sides as well. 


The front was left open. It faced the south. 
This part of the work was, of couise, done by 
the twomen. The wife and youngsters had 
a plenty to do as well. Their part was to 
make the bed. And such a bed ! 

With a good knife each, they attacked the 
boughs of the fallen spruce and cut great 
armfuls of the twigs, being careful that none 
with a stem thicker than a lead pencil was 
taken. These twigs were laid with their 
butts to the front of the camp all over the 
floor, until they formed a bed a foot deep. 
Then a great stack of hemlock boughs was 
cut and the twigs torn off and spread over the 
spruce. On top of these a deep layer of fine 
balsam twigs was placed, so that, at last, 
when all was complete and supper was over, 
the tired family dropped down upon that bed, 
while such fragrant odors as Solomon in all 
his glory knew not of, arose to soothe and 
comfort them. 

Then the shadows of twilight fell. A huge 
fire of drift-wood with a length of spruce for 
a backlog was built before the camp. The 
darkness increased. The flames of the fire 
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leaped and flared about, half lighting, half 
concealing with black shadows, the view of 
forest and stream. The last song and chirrup 
of the birds were hushed, and only the tum- 
bling water on the rifts and the snapping of 
the fire were heard to break the silence of the 
night. Care had fled and peace was nigh. 
With such hearty thanks to a kind Provi- 
dence as are seldom uttered elsewhere, the 
man with the tastes of a prince and the purse 
of a pauper drew a blanket over the wife and 
little ones and closed his eyestosleep in utter 
content, 

The spruce bark camp isa simple structure. 
Two upright forks, a ridge-pole, a backlog, 
a dozen rafters, a roof and side of barks, a 
carpet eighteen inches thick, of fragrant 
evergreens, and there you are. But that is 
not all that the camper needs. For comfort 
he must have a table and seats about it. 
Four forks are driven into the ground to 
represent the legs of the table. Over these 
poles are laid and over the poles breadths of 
bark. Other forks but half as high are 
driven near these and stout poles laid over 
them to serve as benches in place of chairs. 
For astove, nothing better is known than a 
yard square piece of sheet iron supported on 
rows of stones, say five or six inches large. 
A very small fire under the sheet iron will 
serve to boil the coffee or fry the fish. There 
are books in plenty which tell one all about 
camp kits and quantities and qualities of 
food to take into the woods, but the wise man 
takes the simplest of outfits. A few pails of 
different sizes, a couple of frying pans, a few 
tin cups, knives and forks, and an abundance 
of wooden plates and saucers that can be 
thrown away and so save dish washing— 
what more would you have? 

Mayhap the cost of this outing will be of 
interest. The railroad fare from New York 
to Prospect was $5.59 for each adult and the 
children at half-fare brought the fares of the 
family to a total of $17.77. From the rail- 
road to the hotel the hack fare was 45 cents. 
The hotel bill over night was $3.00. The 
livery man charged $2.50 for carrying the 
party to the camping ground. The guide 
was employed for two days and his bill was 
$5.00. The cooking utensils purchased in 
Prospect cost nearly $3.00. The kit could be 
had for less by one who knew what he needed. 
The ax was borrowed of the guide, but a new 
one can be had for $1.50. Blankets (three 
double ones at least should be taken in May 
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for a family of four) were carried from home. 
Only old clothing, and that all of wool, was 
taken. 

The question of what one shall eat in camp 
is all important, for nowhere else in the 
world are appetites keener. If the camp be 
located properly, that is to say within walk- 
ing distance of a farm-house, one may liveon 
the fat ofthe land. Here is the fare of the 
party just described, for one day: 

For breakfast ; oat meal and milk, boiled 
eggs, flap-jacks with butter and maple sugar, 
and coffee with milk and sugar. For dinner ; 
broiled trout, fried raw potatoes, roast beef, 
bread (baked at a farm-house) and butter, 
strawberry short-cake, and coffee. For sup- 
per ;cold beef, bread and butter, strawberries 
and cream, andtea. This was in June, when 
wild strawberries are everywhere abundant 
about the Adirondacks. The milk was pur- 
chased at a farm-house about a quarterofa 
mile away at 15 centsa gallon. It was kept 
in a large pail with a cover over it, placed ina 
shady pool in the brook. Someofthe straw- 
berries were picked by the members of the 
party and some were purchased at 10 cents 
a quart, all nicely picked over. They were 
had in any quantity for weeks. The average 


cost of food for the family was a dollar a day. 

The trout were caught in the brook chiefly, 
though even a tenderfoot may take them 
from the West Canada if he will try. A 
butcher drove up over the road from Prospect 


twice a week. By leaving word for him at 
the post-office the party were able to get beef, 
mutton, and Bologna sausage—and good 
Bologna sausage is not to be despised when 
camping out in the woods. The best cuts of 
beef cost 14 cents a pound. Eggs cost from 
Io to 14 cents a dozen. Potatoes that year 
were 50 cents a bushel. At first only steaks 
of beef were purchased. Howto cook a roast 
was aproblem, the solving of which proved 
one of the chief delights of the outing. 

There were some features of the camp life 
which to some people would not be wholly 
agreeable. Wood for cooking and for the 
camp fire at night had to be gathered. The 
cooking had to be done and the dishes had 
to be washed. A rain storm came now and 
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then. They were dry enough in their camp, 
but the cooking was done out-of-doors, and 
woe betide the cook when it rained. Asa 
matter of fact, a roof should have been built 
over the stove, as the sheet iron arrangement 
was called. Then, there were mosquitoes and 
black flies, though not so many as had been 
seen in boarding-houses. But those ills were 
not counted ills. All shared the work alike. 
They were living out-of-doors where the air 
was more than pure—it was deliciously sweet 
and fragrant. They roamed the woods and 
examined every tree and shrub and weed 
they saw. They studied the habits of the 
birds and squirrels, and even made friends 
with them by spreading crumbs near the 
camp for them to eat. They found that a 
porcupine was making himself too much at 
home in the camp when they were away, and 
they made a trap of a box and caught him 
and had a great lark examining him before 
they let him go. 

They got acquainted with the natives, and, 
ifthe truth be told, made a study of them as 
was done with birds and squirrels and por- 
cupine, and the study was found interesting. 
They made a trip nearly every day to the 
post-office, where they got their favorite New 
York daily, only twenty-four hours old, and 
so kept the run ofthe world, which at that 
time seemed a very long way off. 

On Sunday they went down to Northwood 
and heard the sermon that was preached at 
2o0’clock in a neat little church that stands 
there. They remained to attend Sunday- 
school afterward. The gratitude which the 
people showed for the help which the 
strangers rendered in these services, forms 
one of the most pleasing recollections of the 
outing. Indeed, from the day that the ground 
was reached until the day, seven weeks later, 
when, with tears in the eyes of wife and 
children, they drove away, the days were all 
too short and the nights were all without 
heaviness. 

There are two kinds of people in this world 
—those who do not know any thing about 
spruce bark camps in the Adirondacks, and 
those who do; and those who know feel very 
sorry for those who do not. 





THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
BY EUGENE L. DIDIER. 


in our material progress, great and 

wonderful as it has been, but in our 
free, noble, and enlightened institutions, 
which have taught the world that at least 
one country, one nation, one united people, is 
capable of self-government. Alexander was 
greater than Czesar, for he was not only a 
great conqueror but a great civilizer also. 
He led his invincible phalanx to the conquest 
of the world, and spread the blessings of civ- 
ilization to the most distant peoples. It re- 
quired Czesar the conqueror and Augustus 
the civilizer to form an Alexander. The con- 
quests of imperial Rome lasted only a few 
centuries, but the laws of the Roman repub- 
lic have inspired every free people since the 
days of Cato, and are the foundation of our 
own free institutions. 

Of all American institutions, the Su- 
preme Court is the most admirable, the 
most conservative, the most important. 
It has been truly called the 
of the ark of the Constitution.” 


‘Tis true glory of America is not found 


‘* guardian 
It is 
the most impressive department of the Gov- 


ernment. The Houseof Representatives has 
been pronounced a turbulent town meeting 
on a velvet carpet ; the Senate is sometimes 
spoken of as an aristocratic debating society ; 
the White House has become the ‘‘ executive 
mansion,’’ a mere business office; and the 
President of the United States is approached 
with little more ceremony than is observed 
in calling upon a bank president or the presi- 
dent of arailroad. The Supreme Court is the 
only department which upholds the dignity 
and power of a government which has in its 
keeping the lives aud fortunes of sixty-five 
millions of people. 

The Constitution provided for the establish- 
ment of the Supreme Court, but did not men- 
tion how many judges should compose it. 
At first, there were six judges ; there are now 
nine—a Chief Justice, with a salary of $10,500, 
and eight associate justices, each receiving 
$10,000 a year. They are nominated by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, and 
hold office during good behavior, and can be 
removed only by impeachment. During the 
century of its existence, only one of the jus- 


tices of the Supreme Court has been impeached, 
(Samuel Chase, of Maryland), and he was de- 
clared not guilty. The Supreme Court sits 
in the Capitolat Washington, in the chamber 
once occupied by the Senate. Its session be- 
gins in October and closes in July of every 
year. Six judges constitute a quorum ;a less 
number cannot pronounce a decision. 

John Jay, the first Chief Justice of the 
United States, was appointed by Washington 
in 1789, and, in the letter enclosing his com- 
mission, the latter said it was a pleasure to ad- 
dress him as ‘‘ the head of that department of 
the Government which must be considered as 
the key-stone of our political fabric.’”’” The 
first session of the Supreme Court was held 
in New York, at that time the seat of the Fed- 
eral Government, in February, 1790. The 
court sat with four judges: John Jay, Chief 
Justice, William Cushing, of Massachusetts, 
James Wilson, of Pennsylvania, and John 
Blair, of Virginia, associate justices. Robert 
H. Harrison, of Maryland, declined the honor. 
James Iredell, of North Carolina, was ap- 
pointed in his place, but did not take his seat 
until August, 1790. It was not until August, 
1792, that James Johnson, of Maryland, quali- 
fied, and thus completed the full court of six 
judges. 

No man stood higher in the estimation of 
Washington than John Jay. He gave him 
the choice of all the Federal offices and was 
much pleased when he chose the chief justice- 
ship, for which his legal training and judicial 
experience admirably fitted him. Jay presided 
over the Supreme Court until July, 1794, 
when he was sent to England as envoy ex- 
traordinary. Upon his return, the next year, 
he resigned the chief justiceship in order to 
become governor of New York. Very little 
business was transacted during the four years 
that John Jay presided over the Supreme 
Court. At first, there was a court, with of- 
ficers and seal, but no bar; and, when there 
was a bar, there was no business before the 
court. In fact, it was more than a year after 
the organization of the court before a case was 
brought before it ; in the meantime, the Gov- 
ernment had removed to Philadelphia, where 
the court followed in February, 1791. 
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Chief Justice Jay’s successor was John Rut- 
ledge, of South Carolina, a man of distin- 
guished reputation during and after the 
American Revolution. He sat on the bench 
only a few months ; he was appointedin July, 
1795, and when Congress met in December, 
the Senate refused to confirm the appoint- 
ment, as the condition of his health was such 
that he was not deemed fit for so important a 
position. After his rejection he returned to 
South Carolina, became hopelessly insane, 
and died a mental wreck at the age of sixty- 
one. Washington next named William Cush- 
ing, one of the associate justices of the Su- 
preme Court, to be Chief Justice. He was 
unanimously confirmed by the Senate, but, 
after holding the position for one week he re- 
signed, and resumed his former position as 
associate justice, which he retained until his 
death in 1810. Washington’s fourth nomin- 
ation for Chief Justice was Oliver Ellsworth, 
United States senator from Connecticut. He 
took his seat in 1796; but very little impor- 
tant business came before the court during the 
three years he presided over it. In 1799, Presi- 
dent John Adams sent Patrick Henry, Wil- 
liam Vans Murray, and Oliver Ellsworth, 
special commissioners to France to negotiate 
a treaty with the First Consul. Upon Ells- 
worth’s return home in 1801, he resigned the 
chief justiceship. He was a solid rather 
than a brilliant man ; he read few books, and 
was not adapted either by habit or tastes to 
the studious life of a judge. 

President Adams had the honor of appoint- 
ing the greatest Chief Justice that ever pre- 
sided over our highest tribunal of justice, 
when, on the 31st of January, 1801, he nom- 
inated John Marshall for that exalted office. 
Marshall was a young student of law, twenty 
years old, when the Revolution broke out. 
He threw aside his books, and enlisted for the 
war, fighting bravely at the battles of Ger- 
mantown, Brandywine, and Monmouth, and 
was with Wayne at the storming of Stony 
Point. After the war, he resumed his law 
studies, was admitted to the bar, and soon 
had an extensive practice. Like most Vir- 
ginia gentlemen of that period, he entered 
politics ; became a member of Congress, sec- 
retary of state, and envoy to France, distin- 
guishing himself in every position which he 
held. But his fame asa soldier, politician, and 
diplomatist, has been cast into the shade by 
his illustrious fame as a judge. The brilliant 
William Pinkney said, ‘‘ Marshall was born 
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to be the chief justice of any country in which 
he lived.’’ At the time of his appointment 
he was forty-five years old, and in the splen- 
did prime of his physical and intellectual life. 
He was tall, thin, ungraceful, but with an eye 
and brow which proclaimed the imperial power 
of his mind. During the thirty-four years 
he presided over the Supreme Bench, he was 
called upon to decide some of the most im- 
portant constitutional questions that have 
ever been brought before our highest tribunal 
of justice. In all those cases his opinions 
have been pronounced masterly, and his 
logic unexcelled. He was not so learned in 
the mere matter of precedents and authori- 
ties as his associate, Mr. Joseph Story, but 
he knew the law. A tradition has come down 
to our time that, once when he had delivered 
an opinion in a case, he said, ‘‘ I have stated 
the principles of law on which this case is 
decided ; I refer you to Brother Story for the 
authorities.”’ 

One of the most celebrated cases decided 
by Chief Justice Marshall was that of Aaron 
Burr, charged with high treason. From 
Thomas Jefferson, President of the United 
States, down to the humblest citizen, there 
was an almost universal feeling of hostility 
to Burr, who had made himself detested by 
killing Hamilton, who, after the death of 
Washington, was the idol of the nation. The 
greatest lawyers of the country were engaged 
on one side or the other ; the arguments were 
brilliant and exhaustive on both sides. Burr 
was acquitted, but left the court a ruined man. 
In the then excited state of the public, Judge 
Marshall was at first severely criticised for 
the decision rendered, but the sober second 
thoughts of the people afterward prevailed, 
and the judgment of the court was generally 
accepted. Marshall, anticipating that the 
decision would meet with disfavor, said, in 
his opinion, ‘‘ No man is desirous of placing 
himself in a disagreeable situation. No man 
is desirous of becoming the peculiar subject 
ofcalumny. But if he has no choice in the 
matter ; if there is no alternative presented to 
him but a dereliction of duty or the oppro- 
brium of those whoare denominated the world, 
he merits the contempt as well as the indig- 
nation of his country, who can hesitate which 
to embrace.’’ It was in the course of this case 
that William Wirt made his famous speech in 
defense of Blennerhasset, who was indicted 
jointly with Burr. Wirt’s oration, profusely 
embellished with the flowers of rhetoric, was 
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for many years a favorite piece of declama- 
tion for school-boy speakers, but in this prac- 
tical age, it has lost its flavor and its favor. 

During Chief Justice Marshall's long term 
of service upon the Supreme Bench, the fame 
of that high tribunal was heightened by the 
learned and eloquent consul who appeared 
before it. Harriet Martineau furnished a very 
interesting pen-and-ink sketch of a scene in 
the Supreme Court, when Marshall was de- 
livering an opinion, a few months before his 
death, he being at the time in his eightieth 
year: ‘‘I have watched the assemblage while 
the Chief Justide was delivering a judgment, 
the three justices on either side gazing at 
him more like learners than associates ; Web- 
ster, standing firm as a rock, his large, deep- 
set eyes wide-awake, his lips compressed, and 
his whole countenance in that intent still- 
ness which instantly fillsthe eye of the stran- 
ger ; Clay, leaning against the desk in an at- 
titude whose grace contrasts strangely with 
the slovenly make of his dress, his snuff-box 
for the moment unopened in his hand, 
his small, gray eye and placid half-smile 
conveying an impression of pleasure, which 
redeems his face from its usual unaccount- 
able commonness. These men, absorbed in 
what they are listening to, thinking neither 
of themselves nor each other, while they are 
watched by the group of idlers and listeners 
around them,—the newspaper corps, the dark 
Cherokee chiefs, the stragglers from the West, 
the gay ladies in their waving plumes, and 
the members of either house, who have stop- 
ped in to listen,—all these have I seen at one 
moment constitute one silent assembly, while 
the mild voice of the aged Chief Justice 
sounded through the court.’’ 

Chief Justice Marshall died July 6, 1835; 
and, although eighty years old at the time of 
his death, his mind was bright, clear, and 
luminous to the last. He was succeeded by 
Roger B. Taney, of Maryland, who was at 
the time of his appointment the attorney- 
general of the United States under the ad- 
ministration of Andrew Jackson. Taney 
had been an able member of the bar for thirty- 
five years, and a prominent Democratic poli- 
tician. He had won the friendship of Jack- 
son by his active zeal as a party man, and the 
admiration of the bar by his splendid legal 
talents. History will assign to Chief Justice 
Taney a place on the Supreme Bench next to 
Marshall alone. Unlike the latter, Taney 
was an ardent state rights man. He was 
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fifty-eight years old when he became Chief 
Justice, and occupied the chair for twenty- 
eight years. He was called upon to decide 
many cases of great importance, and his 
opinions are distinguished for their sim- 
plicity of language and their sound reason- 
ing. His decisions on constitutional ques- 
tions are considered by the profession correct 
and masterly, except when they are judged 
from a party point of view. The most cele- 
brated case decided by Chief Justice Taney 
was the Dred Scott Case, in which the ma- 
jority of the Supreme Court held that a free 
negro, whose ancestors were slaves, could not 
be a citizen of the United States. Dred Scott 
was a negro, whom his master, an army offi- 
cer, took into a free state. This act entitled 
the slave to his liberty, and when his master 
took him back to Missouri, he sued for his 
freedom. The case was taken to the Supreme 
Court, and Chief Justice Taney declared that 
such a person was not a citizen of the United 
States, and could not sue in any court. This 
decision was received with a shout of triumph 
in the South, but caused in the North a feel- 
ing of disappointment andindignation. The 
Civil War, with its deluge ofblood, wiped that 
decision forever from the statute books. 
Taney was a slaveholder, but a most humane 
and generous master. His decision in the 
Dred Scott Case was not caused by want of 
human feeling, but was the natural result of 
his political principles, and few at this day 
doubt that he was thoroughly honest in his 
convictions. 

Chief Justice Taney lived eight years after the 
decision in the Dred Scott Case was rendered. 
He died at Washington, in 1864, in the eighty- 
eighth year of his age, performing all the ard- 
uous duties of his high office tothe last. He 
died poor, and one of his daughters was glad 
to earn her living by work in a Government 
office in Washington. Maryland, Taney’s 
native state, recognizing the purity of his 
public and private life, and his exalted char- 
acter as a judge, has placed his statue in 
bronze before the state-house, at Annapolis ; 
and Baltimore, the citf’ which first honored 
Washington in marble, has recently erected 
the figure of Taney in bronze in one of the 
most beautiful squares of the Monumental 
City. 

When President Lincoln appointed Salmon 
P. Chase as the successor of Chief Justice 
Taney, the country was at first astonished 
and disappointed. Mr. Chase was a man of 
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commanding ability ; he had been a leader of 
a great political party, a distinguished sena- 
tor, governor of a great state, a brilliant sec- 
retary of the Treasury, but, asa lawyer, he did 
not rank very high, and he had practically 
abandoned the practice of his profession for 
fifteen years, when he was suddenly raised to 
the highest judicial tribunal of the United 
States. But Chase was equal to the occasion, 
as he had always proved himself equal to any 
position to which he had been called. He 
went back to his law books, studied twelve 
hours a day, made himself master of the Su- 
preme Court reports, familiarized himself with 
the duties of his new position and with the 
routine business of the court, so that when he 
took his place as its presiding judge, he was 
fully equipped. He was a man of command- 
ing appearance, of great dignity, and stain- 
less honor. He presided over the Supreme 
Court with a stately courtesy, and an impar- 
tiality which won universal respect. 

Chief Justice Chase’s valuable services on 
the bench were cut short by his untimely 
death in May, 1873, at the age of sixty-five. 
He sat in the Chief Justice’s chair a little 
more than eight years, but he proved himself 
an able judge and a worthy successor of Mar- 
shall and Taney. His original and vigorous 
mind was shown in the opinions which he 
wrote, and they are distinguished by a singu- 
lar clearness and felicity of language. He 
devoted much time and patience to the prep- 
aration of his opinions. He spent the whole 
month of January, 1870, in writing the opin- 
ion on the Legal Tender Cases, re-writing por- 
tions of it over and over again. He had the 
courage to declare the Legal Tender Act, of 
which he was tie author, simply a war meas- 
ure, and therefore void when peace was re- 
stored. 

President Grant appointed Morrison k. 
Waite, of Ohio, as the successor of Chief Jus- 
tice Chase, in 1874. He was at the time 
fifty-eight years old, and had won an excel- 
lent reputation as a sound and solid lawyer. 
He sat on the bench a little more than thir- 
teen years, and was much admired by his asso- 
ciates and members of the bar for his kind 
and courteous manners, his legal learning, 
and his clear expositions of the law. He was 
not called upon, like his predecessors, to de- 
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cide many important constitutional ques. 
tions, but his opinions gave satisfaction. 

The present Chief Justice, Melville W. 
Fuller, was appointed by President Cleveland, 
and commissioned July 20, 1888. It is the 
first important public office he has ever held ; 
but he was a lawyer of high standing at the 
bar of Chicago, and greatly esteemed for his 
personal and intellectual qualities. The Su- 
preme Court now consists of a Chief Justice 
and eight associate justices. In 1869 a law 
was passed, allowing a justice who had served 
ten years, to retire with full pay. A seat on 
the Supreme Bench seems to insure a long 
life ; Marshall and Story each served thirty- 
four years ; Wayne and McLean, thirty-two ; 
Bushrod Washington, thirty-one; Taney, 
twenty-eight; Catron, twenty-eight; and 
Nelson, twenty-seven. During the century 
of its existence, the Supreme Court has had 
only seven clerks, two of whom resigned after 
a very short service. D. W. Middleton, the 
last clerk before the present incumbent, was 
in the office fifty-five years, during seventeen 
of which he was the clerk. 

No person can enter the Supreme Court, 
when it is in session without being impressed 
by the quiet dignity which pervades the 
apartment. The chamber is semi-circular in 
form, its ceiling a half-dome, through whose 
sky windows a subdued light falls on crimson 
curtains and hangings and on the gray tint 
of the walls. Upon the wall are busts of Jay, 
Marshall, Taney, Chase, and other Chief Jus- 
tices. A large part of the floor is reserved for 
members of the bar ; outside of the railing are 
sofas for other persons. At noon, on any day 
when the court is in session, a dozen lawyers 
may be seen sitting within the bar, anda score 
of spectators occupying the crimson sofas, 
awaiting the opening ofthecourt. Soon, arus- 
tle of silks is heard, and there enters a proces- 
sion of nine grave and dignified gentlemen 
wearing black silk gowns with wide sleeves. 
The Chief Justice heads the procession, fol- 
lowed by the associate justices in the order 
of their time of service. They stand before 
their chairs, bow to the bar; the lawyers who 
are also standing, return the salute. The 
crier then announces that the Honorable Su- 
preme Court of the United States is now sit- 
ting, and the business begins. 





NATURE. 
BY OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON. 


BOUNDLESS benefactor, Mother Earth ! 
Year after year the corn out-tassels tall, 
The golden grain rears bearded head to fall 
Before the reaper’s hand ; at springtime’s birth 
Thou mak’st the waste to blossom, wealth and worth 
From never failing treasure house for all 
Unfolding, with a power magical, 
Giving new life and joy, O bounteous Earth. 


Nor dost thou leave the soul of man unfed : 
The violet blooms for prince and peasant’s eye; 
With ceaseless roll the wave breaks on the beach ; 
The cataract falls in foam ; for all and each 
A living beauty, breathing harmony 
O’er field and forest, moor and mount, is shed. 


EXPERIMENT STATIONS: WHAT IS AN INVESTIGATION? 


BY PROFESSOR BYRON D. HALSTED, SC. D. 
Of Rutgers College. 


ACH year as it comes and goes we 

EK more nearly apply to our daily living 

the all important Biblical precept, 

‘* Prove all things; hold tast that which is 
good.”’ 

Some walks of life are more largely experi- 
mental than others; thus farming in all its 
branches, from the raising of a peck of clover 
seed toa million bushels of wheat, is largely 
the combining of certain forces and condi- 
tions with no more than a reasonable expec- 
tation that profit will ensue. 

The soil varies, the seasons change, the 
seed is not always uniform, and a thousand 
other factors, many of which are almost un- 
known, enter into the problem and modify 
the results. The successful crop-grower 
therefore must make a study of the peculiar 
conditions with which he is surrounded ; let 
one season’s outcome serveas a partial guide 
to the next year’s work. In other words, in 
his own way he must be an experimenter. 

Other crafts and callings are not so ex- 
perimental, because the conditions, laws, and 
principles are better understood. The shoe- 
maker, after he has once learned the trade, 
can make shoes, so to speak, with his eyes 


shut. In fact, shoes, like a vast multitude of 
other manufactured products, are in large part 
made by machinery, and what experimenting 
there is to be done nowadays is with new ap- 
pliances. The business of the banker is 
established in large part by the government 
and the customs of the people, and in like 
manner a groove has been deeply worn for 
the baker and candlestick-maker. 

The relation of agriculture to the pros- 
perity of a nation is sointimate that any 
fostering of this mighty productive industry, 
upon which all other pursuits depend, works 
a beneficial influence over the people asa 
whole; and in view of this fact, so slowly to 
be recognized, and the other before men- 
tioned, namely, that crop-growing and 
stock-raising are so largely experimental, it 
foilows that the establishment under the 
state and government of stations for the spe- 
cial purpose of carrying out tests of various 
sorts, was a move in the right direction, and 
one that, not having been made centuries 
ago, is a matter of great surprise to all who 
now give any thought to the matter. 

It is only forty years since the first gov- 
ernment experimental station was estab- 
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lished, and this was a small affair in the 
village of Moéckern, near Leipsic, in Ger- 
many. As an indication of the growth of 
the idea then put into shape it may be said 
that at the present time there are over a hun- 
dred experimental stations in Europe, and 
many of these are large institutions, and 
growing stronger and more useful each year. 

In our own country the growth of the ex- 
perimental station has been even more rapid, 
and the nation may well be proud of her 
work in this direction, if it is proper for her 
to be proud of doing her duty. In 1875 we 
had one station established by a state, now 
there is one or more in every state and under 
the direct support of the general government. 
Most of these are new, for Congress did not 
appropriate the fifteen thousand dollars for 
each state and territory for the establishment 
of stations of experimentation until 1887. 
These stations are located at the several ag- 
ticultural colleges or the universities to 
which the agricultural colleges are attached, 
and form a part of the college or university, 
but for the special purpose of instituting 
lines of research that will lead toa better 
understanding of the laws which govern the 
growing of crops, feeding of live stock, and 
for answering an endless number of ques- 
tions as to soils, seeds, fertilizers, fruits, 
etc., while the diseases of animals and plants 
enter in for their share of attention at the 
hands of the station workers. 

The results of the investigators, whether 
in the field with growing crops, the stall with 
fattening cattle, the dairy with milk, the 
laboratory with diseases, or the analysis of 
fertilizers, etc., appear from time to time in 
pamphlets issued from the stations and 
known as bulletins. These bulletins are dis- 
tributed free to all within their respective 
states, who wish and can make use of them, 
and at least four such publications are re- 
quired from each station annually. 

The corps of workers varies with the differ- 
ent stations, largely because the demands are 
not the same. Thus in the Eastern States 
the chemists are most needed to work upon 
commercial fertilizers, while in the West the 
stock interests are predominant, and the 
feeding of farm animals demands the atten- 
tion of the stations. The work, for example, 
of the station in Maine is necessarily very 
different from that in Ohio, Florida, or 
Oregon. 

In order to give the reader a better idea of 
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what an investigation is as prosecuted at an 
experimental station, the writer will call at- 
tention to some of his own work during the 
past season, simply because itis better known 
to him in its various details and, therefore, 
can be discussed more clearly. 

In an investigation there are several fac- 
tors which need to combine. It is self- 
evident that there must be the thing to be 
investigated and the investigator; besides 
these, there are the necessary conditions for 
the investigation, among which are the 
equipment of the investigator, his knowl- 
edge, books, andapparatus. In the instance 
that has been selected to illustrate the pro- 
cesses of an investigation it can be safely as- 
sumed that the reader knows little or nothing 
of the matter, for the subject is one about 
which almost nothing was even heard at 
the time the investigation opened. 

Three years ago in a cranberry bog in the 
central part of New Jersey, it was observed 
that some of the vines in one portion of the 
bog were tinged a red color,and upon a closer 
inspection the stems and leaves were found 
to be dotted with minute outgrowths of a 
reddish color. A year passed, and the area 
exhibiting this gall structure increased and 
the crop was correspondingly diminished. 
Some of these infected plants fell into the 
hands of the President of the American Cran- 
berry Growers’ Association, who sent them 
to the entomological division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington. A reply quickly followed stating 
that the trouble was due to a gall mite of the 
genus Phytoptus, and that it seemed to be 
something new. In a secon letter it was 
stated that a long flooding of the bog would 
result in the destruction of a great numberof 
the mites. This correspondence appeared in 
Insect Life, a publication of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Six months 
later Dr. Fr. Thomas, of Germany, to whom 
in the meantime specimens of the cranberry 
galls had been sent, published in a brief article 
in /nsect Life the statement that the galls 
were not produced by an insect, but were the 
work of afungus—and here matters rested 
until early last summer, when the writer, hav- 
ing been placed upon the staff of the experi- 
ment station of New Jersey, took up the sub- 
ject as one needing an investigation. 

It was an easy matter to verify the deter- 
mination of Dr. Thomas ; and this leads me 
to say a word of explanation about fungi in 
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general for the benefit of those readers who 
may not be sufficiently familiar with that 
term. Good illustrations of the more con- 
spicuous fungi are furnished by the toad- 
stools, puff-balls, mushrooms, and other forms 
of that character. All of these fungi grow 
upon lifeless substance, as the dead bark or 
wood of old stumps, fallen trees, etc. But 
there is a greater number that are much 
smaller and prey upon living plants and are 
most frequently spoken of as rusts, mildews, 
molds, smuts, blights, and similar terms. 
These consist of fine threads which run in all 
directions through the plant preyed upon, 
and finally make their way to the surface 
and bear a multitude of minute bodies that 
are known as spores. These spores, al- 
though exceedingly small sized, and very 
simple in structure, perform the same office 
for the fungus that a seed does for the flow- 
ering plant. In short, the fungi which have 


been so briefly described, constitute one 
group of plant life of a very low order which 
makes up the larger division known as flow- 
erless plants. To this latter assemblage be- 
long the ferns, mosses, lichens, sea-weeds, 
and fungi. 

After satisfying myself as to the nature of 


the trouble and finding that it was of a fun- 
gus nature and not due to insects, and there- 
fore fell into my province and not that of the 
station entomologist, the bog was explored. 
During my first visit in early July the bog 
was found to be so badly infested that over 
scores of acres but few flowers or flower-buds 
could be found, and the owner was much ex- 
ercised over the impending loss o1 his crops 
and the ruin of the bog as a source of profit. 
After satisfying myself as to the abundance 
of the gall fungus, attention was next paid 
to other plants upon the bog along its bor- 
der. Before the day was over several other 
plants than the cranberry were found hav- 
ing their stems and leaves covered with 
galls of a similar character. It was also ob- 
served that only those plants that belong 
to the same family as the cranberry, and 
therefore closely related toit, were afflicted 
by the gall fungus. A thorough microscopic 
examination of the galls of these several 
plants led to the reasonable assumption that 
they were all of the same kind or species, al- 
though there were some striking variations. 
Another fact of observation was that the sus- 
ceptible plants along the border of the bog 
were attacked only up to a height marked by 
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the drift-wood and dried leaves left by the 
water at the highest flood. If a shrub of 
azalea: or huckleberry, for example, had its 
branches extending above this level, the galls 
might be abundant below the high water 
line,but none were above it. From this ob- 
servation the inference was natural that there 
was some connection between the water and 
the gall fungus ; in short, it seemed to indi- 
cate that the infection was carried by the 
water, and did not pass through the air and, 
therefore, unlike that which takes place with 
the great majority of the minute, invisible 
spores of all flowerless plants. 

This view was strengthened by what was 
determined shortly after. Twenty-five or more 
years ago one corner of the bog was severed 
from the main body by a railroad filling sev- 
eral feet above high flood water line, with no 
passage-way between for the flow of water. 
In this small isolated bog the cranberry vines 
were entirely free from the galls, while only two 
or three rods to one side but beyond the rail- 
road, the fungus had already ruined the bog. 
It will be seen that here was found corrobo- 
rative evidence that the fungus is carried by 
the water. Negative evidence in a case like 
this is very strong, but of course, in itself, 
gives no clue as to the time of year when the 
water is impregnated with the germs. Evi- 
dence of this is furnished by the galls them- 
selves, for they were found upon the shore- 
plants up to a height marked by the greatest 
flood and, therefore, the inoculation took 
place at that time, which was in early spring. 

The stream that flows through the center of 
the bog is made up of water that comes from 
the brooks which join near the middle of the 
upper half of the bog. The letter Y roughly 
represents the position of the streams and 
their union into one within the area of the 
bog. An exploration of these streams brought 
out the fact that the gall fungus was along 
the borders of only one and extending up the 
other for only a few rods, or about as far as 
the water of one stream would mingle with 
the marsh water of the other. By continuing 
up the infested stream a point was reached 
above at which no galls could be found and it 
seemed safe to conclude that the primary 
point of infection had been determined. By 
means of a wide correspondence in all cran- 
berry growing regions of the United States 
it was shown that the explored bog above 
mentioned is the only one known to be in- 
fested. We have, therefore, in the fungus in 
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hand a case of a destructive disease that in 
all the world is at present limited to a small 
area. Why it should be there and nowhere 
else is only a matter of conjecture ; the ques- 
tion must be relegated to that large group of ob- 
served facts for an explanation of which noth- 
ing definite can be offered. The next point in 
the investigation was to prove the identity or 
otherwise of the galls found upon the various 
species of plants. Under the microscope they 
exhibited considerable variations in structure, 
but when the essential elements were con- 
sidered, a remarkable similarity prevailed. 
Proof of identity rests very largely upon struct- 
ure, but in this case, if doubt is entertained, 
there is a method to be employed of a most 
convincing sort. Thus, if the galls can be 
propagated from an infested plant to another 
species, it seems clear that the two, although 
differing in structure are of the same species. 
To illustrate, a branch of huckleberry bearing 
many galls could be taken to acranberry bog 
before free from the galls, and should infec- 
tion result from this, the relationship is es- 
tablished for the huckleberry and cranberry ; 
and in like manner all the susceptible species 
could be tested. A consideration of the de- 
velopment of the germs that escape into the 
water in spring time and alight upon the 
new, soft parts of the plants bathed by the 
contaminated water, while very interesting as 
a part of the investigation, must from neces- 
sity be omitted here because it would need a 
series of engravings to make the subject clear, 
and it is not necessary for the purpose of 
this paper, which was simply to touch upon 
some of the points in an experimental sta- 
tion investigation. 

The practical side of the question is, what 
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N the year 1633 that terrible scourge, the 


plague, raged in upper Bavaria. Young 
and old, rich and poor, alike, were 


I 


stricken down by its dreadful ravages. The 
citizens of the larger towns dropped dead by 


hundreds in the streets. Many a man left 
his home in the morning, apparently in per- 
fect health, who never returned. In vain his 


*An article describing the Passion Play of 1880 will be 
found ia Tae CHavTAUQUAN for January, 1881. 
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to do with the pest? This is the one that 
interests cranberry growers, as it is possible 
for the fungus to spread to other bogs and 
become ruinous. For example, the disease 
may be carried by birds, in mud adhering to 
their feet or feathers, and it is also possible for 
the winds to drift the infested fallen leaves 
of the shore plants over the snow-crust in 
winter to a neighboring bog several miles 
away, and should it get into the head waters 
of a stream feeding several bogs, it would 
then spread rapidly to them all. 

It is quite certain from the nature of the 
trouble that it can not be drowned out as was 
first recommended when a mite was the sup- 
posed cause. It is a water-loving fungus and 
would thrive under such treatment. Any 
thing short of extermination is ill advised. 
This may be most thoroughly attained bya 
burning of all the infested area. To stop at 
the shore line of the bog would be but to half 
do the work, for the border plants, up as far 
as the high flood, must also be cut and burned 
not only on the edge of the bog, but along 
the water course below it. It may be said in 
closing that the importance of immediate and 
heroic treatment seems so imperative that the 
American Cranberry Growers’ Association at 
its last meeting passed resolutions and ap- 
pointed a special committee, looking to state 
legislation upon this matter. The gall-in- 
fested bog is not only a failure to its owner 
but a bed of infection that may spread and 
is sure to bring ruin wherever it goes. 

Thus briefly and very incompletely it has 
been my purpose to illustrate in a popu- 
lar way the nature of the work that is being 
done at the nearly fifty experiment stations 
now in active service in the United States. 


PLAY IN 1890.* 
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loved ones waited and watched for his com- 
ing, or perhaps searched for days for traces 
of him, or for his unmarked grave, until 
they themselves, filled with grief and despair, 
fell victims to the fouldisease. Death walked 
abroad and reaped his awful harvest on every 
side. 

But in one spot, in the Bavarian highlands, 
in the beautiful valley of the Ammer, and 
under the shadow of the peak of the Kofel, 
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nestled a little village, whose sun still rose 
and set in tranquillity. No sign of the dread 
messenger had yet disturbed the peace of 
these simple peasants, and with light hearts 
they went to their morning work in the fields 
or to their wood-carving; for the authori- 
ties had given strict orders that no stranger 
from the outside world should be allowed to 
enter the village until the danger was past. 
The serpent found its way into this little 
paradise at last, however, for there was one 
man who considered of more importance his 
own plans and schemes, than the welfare of 
the community. He was a peasant, Caspar 
Schiichler by name, who had been at work in 
a neighboring town. Wishing to visit his 
wife and children, he did so stealthily, elud- 
ing the vigilance of the authorities. Sad 
were the consequences for the village of Ober- 
Ammergau, for he had already the germs 
of the disease in his system, and in two days 
was dead. In the course of a month the epi- 


demic had spread with such fearful rapidity 
that eighty-four of the villagers were dead, 
and many more were affected. 

Then it was that the purely religious char- 
acter of the peasants and their unwavering 
trust in Divine mercy shone forth in the 


strongest light. In their distress and 
anxiety they met together, and with prayer 
and intercession offered upavow. If God 
would deliver them from this fearful scourge 
they would perform the Passion Tragedy 
every ten years in token of their gratitude to 
Him ; and from that time, so tradition says, 
all those who were ill, recovered, and death 
found no more victims in that place. In ac- 
cordance with their vow, the first perform- 
ance of the Passion Play took place in 1634, 
and the descendants of those who first made 
the vow have with few iaterruptions faith- 
fully performed the drama every decade. 

In the midst of the season of the Passion 
Play in 1870 the Franco-Prussian war broke 
out and put an end tothe performances for 
that year, as forty men from the village, 
many of whom took prominent parts in the 
play. were called to fill the ranks of the Ba- 
varian army. The late King Ludwig II., 
who had always shown a deep interest in the 
village and its religious drama, interfered in 
behalf of Josef Mayr, who was taking the 
part of the Christus, and had him appointed 
to clerical work in the War Office at Munich 
instead of the field duty of a common soldier. 
He was also allowed to retain his beard by 
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the special favor of the King, as otherwise, 
according to the army rules, he must have 
been close shaven, and thus incapacitated for 
this réle for some years. After peace was de- 
clared the good villagers of Ober-Ammergau 
decided to give another celebration in 1871, 
as a token of gratitude to God for the bless- 
ings of peace and victory. 

That these Scriptural plays existed before 
the year 1634, there is no reason to doubt ; for 
soon after Germany embraced Christianity, 
the old plays, symbolic of the heathen rites 
and religion, were discontinued and sacred 
dramas were introduced. They were called 
Mysteries or Moralities, and were founded 
on the life and sufferings of Christ, or on the 
historical events of the Old Testament. But 
the leaders of the Reformation soon put an 
end to these plays, and they fell rapidly into 
disrepute among towns and cities, though 
holding their ground in all their original 
simplicity for some time among the smaller 
villages, shut away in retired valleys from 
the advancing spirit of the times. 

The late King of Bavaria was a warm ad- 
mirer of these peasants, and he gave them a 
substantial proof of the high estimation in 
which he held them and their work, after his 
visit to the Passion Play in 1871. In 1875 he 
presented them with a colossal marble group 
of the Crucifixion, by the sculptor Braun, of 
Munich. This beautiful monument looks 
down upon the village where Christ’s name 
and His sufferings are held in such constant 
remembrance. The figuresof Mary and John 
stand below Him, one on each side. 

Another tragedy of more recent occurrence 
is connected with this statue. As the mar- 
ble figures were in process of transporta- 
tion from Munich, the wagon containing 
them was stopped at this spot to rest the 
horses. The wheels slipped and the figure 
of St. John was thrown from the back of the 
wagon upon the sculptor and his assistant 
who were walking just behind. Braun was 
killed instantly and the assistant died the 
following day. 

Very extensive arrangements have been 
completed this year to make the play more 
successful than ever before. A new theater 
has been erected at a cost of 40,000 marks by 
Karl Lautenschliger, the head machinist at 
the Royal Theater in Munich, and an emi- 
nent expert in stage engineering, and all the 
scenic machinery is under his direction. 
The decoration and side-scenes are all new, 
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having been painted by Burkhard of Vienna. 
14,000 marks, or about $3,700 have been ex- 
pended for new costumes, as the materials 
must be of the best quality, because the broad 
glare of daylight does not gloss over imper- 
fections or give the effect of gold to tinsel 
imitation, as in artificially lighted theaters. 

The new building, arranged in the form of 
an amphitheater, is 168 feet long and 118 feet 
wide, and will hold 5,000 people. Although 
only one-third of the seats are under cover, it 
isso well arranged that every spectator has a 
good view of the stage. The arrangement 
for securing seats for the play is a most un- 
satisfactory one, and to the practical and 
business-like American visitor the manage- 
ment seems very incomplete in this respect. 
As the villagers have a great desire that no 
money-making motive shall be imputed to 
them in the giving of this play, there are no 
tickets sold outside of the place, and no 
speculation is allowed. 

The morning of the performance each land- 
lord is given as many tickets as he has guests 
at his house. Consequently it is impossible 
to ascertain before you leave Munich, whether 
you can be sure of the best seats, even if you 
desire them, or whether it will fall to your 
lot to take four-mark seats without cover. That 


will depend entirely upon what your landlord 


happens to have when you arrive. It is, 
therefore, advisable to reach there a day or 
two before the performance. As the village 
is beautifully situated, the scenery charm- 
ing, and the peasants interesting, the time 
spent there will not be lost. 

The railway formerly extended only to 
Murnau, from which a seventeen-mile drive 
to Ober-Ammergau was necessary, the road in 
places being so steep that one was obliged to 
leave the conveyance and ascend part way 
on foot. But during the past year the rail- 
road has been continued to Partenkirchen, 
though travelers for Ober-Ammergau alight 
at Obereau and drive about six miles farther. 

We decided to reach Ober-Ammergau two 
days before the play, but I must say that we 
did so with some misgivings. Having heard 
so many rumors of extortion at the last rep- 
resentation ten years ago, and of the scarcity 
of food at that time, owing to the inability of 
the peasants to manage the provisioning of 
such immense crowds, we went provided with 
a basketful of edibles in order to guard 
against possible starvation. One harrowing 
tale was told us in Munich of aGerman baron 
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who came here in 1880 for two days, but re- 
turned to the latter city at one o’clock on the 
night of the play, and ringing up his land- 
lady, begged her to take him in and give 
him something to eat. The crowd at Ober- 
Ammergau had been so enormous and the 
provisions so scarce, he had been unable to 
procure a mouthful of food since he left 
Munich the night before. 

After a charming drive from the station at 
Obereau, surrounded by magnificent scenery, 
through wild valleys, at the foot of snow- 
tipped mountains, to the picturesque little 
village, we were welcomed most cordially, and 
given a room in the house of one of the peas- 
ants who took part in the play. Our win- 
dows looked out upon a small park or gar- 
den, around which four brothers have built 
their dwellings. The inclosure was laid out 
with flower beds, paths, and rose bowers, 
under which the breakfast and dinner were 
served. Our room evidently had been newly 
decorated and refurnished, and seemed quite 
elegant for a peasant home. The pleasant, 
cheery-faced hostess served our rolls and 
coffee in the morning with a porcelain service 
which would not be out of place in any 
American dining-room. The food was abun- 
dant and good, and the beds clean and com- 
fortable. 

Notwithstanding all these comforts of civil- 
ized life, the peasants themselves are extreme- 
ly plain and unpretending in their manners. 
Strangers are cordially welcomed and waited 
upon by them, as visitors from another 
sphere where the habits and requirements are 
sources of much curiosity tothem. 

The men, as a rule, wear their beards long 
and their hair brushed straight back from the 
face and falling long upon the shoulders. 
The young dudes of the village wear short 
trousers, coming only to the knees, and low 
shoes without stockings. Curious leggings 
of thick, white, embroidered wool, tied with 
green ribbons, complete their attire. As 
these leggings are too short to meet either 
shoes or trousers, the ludicrous effect may be 
imagined. Every man and boy has a feather 
in his hat, usually placed at the back of the 
crown. The peasant women, when dressed 
in their best, wear a short, full skirt of gay 
colors, a bright, folded kerchief tucked into a 
velvet bodice, a soft felt hat just like the 
men, and row after row of silver chains 
wound close around the throat and on their 
wrists. 
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They are a kindly people, ever ready to do 
their best for the stranger who honors them 
by visiting their home. They lift the hat to 
all whom they meet and salute them witha 
‘‘Gott griiss!’’ (God greet you), to which 
inborn courtesy will prompt a similar re- 
sponse. Their principal occupation is wood- 
carving, in which they excel. There isa 
school for this industry in the village, and 
nearly all the boys and men as well as some 
of the women learn this trade. 

In the evening we called on Josef Mayr, 
the Christus of the play, and had a short, but 
interesting, interview with him. He is atall, 
finely formed man, forty-seven years of age, 
with a very gentle but dignified bearing. 
His wife took us into his wood-carving shop 
at the side of the house, where she frankly 
informed us that her husband had done very 
little of the work we saw, as his time for the 
past two years had been so engrossed in the 
study of the play. But we bought several 
very well carved articles, which she said 
were finished under his own superintendence 
by the workmen in his shop. 

The village was crowded to overflowing 
with strangers from all parts of the world, 
and I am sure there were no vacant beds in 
the place that night. There were to be at 
least twenty-five representations during the 
season, which lasts from May 26 to October 1, 
but the people poured into the place from 
Munich, Innspruck, and the surrounding 
villages, as if it were their only opportunity. 
At nine o’clock of the evening preceding the 
play, the church bells were rung to call all 
those home to rest who were to take part in 
the drama. But the night was of short dura- 
tion, for we were awakened at four o’clock 
by the village gun, which is fired as a signal 
that the play is to be given that day. From 
that time on there are masses held at the 
church for all who are to take part, and for 
any who wish before witnessing the drama 
to prepare their minds for it in a suitable 
manner. At6 a.m. we attended the high 
mass, which is accompanied by fine vocal 
music and a large orchestra. And now the 
moment approaches when the great tragedy 
is about to commence. 

We walked slowly down the village street 
among the thousands of every nationality 
who had come from far and near tothis beau- 
titul spot to witness the performance. There 
was no confusion. The arrangements were 
perfect. All found their places quietly, every 
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head in the audience was uncovered, and 
when the signal gun again gave forth its 
boom perfect stillness prevailed, and the 
chorus filed out from each side. 

Before us in the center of the immense 
stage, in front of the inclosed and covered 
space, was a drop-curtain painted with co- 
lossal figures of Michael Angelo’s Moses, 
Isaiah, and Jeremiah. Quite a large portion 
of the stage in front of this inclosed space is 
uncovered, and upon this the chorus, twenty- 
four in number, stand, while they sing a 
prologue for each act, and an explanation 
at the close. On each side are streets lined 
with houses, such as were seen in the city of 
Jerusalem ; and at the extreme right and left 
are the houses of Pilate and Annas. 

Nature lends her share of beauty to the 
scene, for beyond are the rugged mountains, 
towering high against the soft blue of the 
the summer sky, and the tender green of 
the lower hills whose covering of fir trees 
waving gently in the breeze, forms a most 
appropriate background. Birds twittered 
about us, flying in and out of the open ed- 
ifice, while one little swallow sat upon a 
beam just near us, and when the chorus be- 
gan he chimed in, pouring from his tiny 
throat a melody which seemed to ascend as 
praise to Him, the representation of whose 
life and sacrifice we were about to witness. 

It seemed as if the very first scene could 
not fail to jar upon our feelings, that there 
must be something to offend against our con- 
ception of what this play should be. But 
from the moment when the curtain rose upon 
the tableau of ‘‘ Adam and Eve expelled from 
the Garden of Eden,’’ symbolical of the Fall 
of Man, while the chorus sweetly chanted, 


From Eden and its tree of knowledge bann’d, 
See our first parents, sin-benighted, stand, 


we knew that our day was to be one of un- 
alloyed pleasure, and that our highest hopes 
of the Passion Play were to be realized. 

The scenery of Paradise in the background, 
the angel standing with flaming sword at the 
gate, andthe grouping of Adam and Eve in 
the most natural, and at the same time the 
most graceful attitudes, made a picture which, 
for beauty and artistic effect, I have never 
seen excelled. 

There are eighteen acts to the drama, each 
of which is preceded by one or two. tableaux 
from the Old Testament, typical of the repre- 
sentation about to follow. The tableau of 














- «« Adam and Eve,”’ or the Fall of Man, and 
the one following, of the ‘‘ Adoration of the 
Cross,’’ symbolical of Christianity, precede 
the scene of Christ’s entry into Jerusalem. 
A sunny mountain landscape forms the back- 
ground, and from the two side streets and 
down the slopes of Olivet in the center, ap- 
proach the multitude, waving branches of 
palms and crying, ‘‘Hosanna! Hosanna!”’ 
while they sing the hymn beginning : 

All hail! All hail! O David's Son! 
Thy Father’s throue is all Thine own. 


And now the Christ appears, clad in a 
simple garment, with a crimson mantle over 
his shoulder. He rides on an ass, and is fol- 
lowed by the disciples. From the moment of 
his appearance, with bearing so dignified and 
gentle, so meek yet majestic, all sense of 
time and place disappears, and we lose our- 
selves in the joy of his presence. Tosay that 
the acting of Josef Mayr, who takes this part 
for the third time, is marvelous, does not do 
him justice. It is not acting; it is simply 
living the character. One can feel this from 
the time these men come first before us, from 
the Christus down to the lowliest of the dis- 
ciples—the faithful young John and the lov- 
ing old Peter. We live again with those holy 
men who followed their Master through good 
and ill report, and we suffer with them when 
He is taken away from them. These simple 
peasants, without the aid of artificial device, 
except in their costumes and the scenery, 
take their parts in such a true and life-like 
spirit, that the most finished actor could af- 
ford to sit at their feet and learn of them. 

I have visited the best theaters and opera- 
houses in England, Germany, France, Italy, 
Spain, and America, and I am compelled to 
acknowledge that some of the best acting I 
have ever witnessed compares unfavorably 
and appears crude by the side of the per- 
formance of these peasants. The reason is, 
that when thedifferent characters are allotted 
to them, by the vote of the villagers, they en- 
deavor to the best of their ability to live up 
to the ideal. I understand that Josef Mayr’s 
life must be at least outwardly blameless for 
the ten years preceding the performance of 
the Passion Play, for him to be allowed to 
take the part of the Christ. 

From the moment the latter appears upon 
the scene, he makes us realize the holiness 
of the character he personates, and his su- 
periority above all the others ; and the very 
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manner in which he bears himself, with head 
erect, but with love and blessing beaming in 
his every glance, would seem to pronounce 
him to the scoffing and money-making 
throng, whom he presently turns out of the 
Temple, as the Holy One, far, far above any 
thing human or worldly. 

In this first scene fully five hundred peo- 
ple take part, down to little children only 
three years of age; and the effect of the inter- 
mingling and great variety of the exqusitely 
soft shades and colorings of their costumes, 
is very beautiful. Caiaphas, whose charac- 
ter is superbly rendered by Biirgomaster 
Lang, here appears upon the scene, and with 
Annas the high priest, and the Pharisees, 
incites the people to rebel. Here the germs of 
the conspiracy appear, and the next typical 
tableau is most appropriate: the ‘‘ Brothers 
of Joseph ”’ conspiring tosell him, as he comes 
down to the plain of Dothan, clothed in his 
bright coat, the sign of his father’s distinc- 
tion. Here the chorus sing : 


Thus, too, is the viper’s brood 
Thirsting for the righteous blood. 


The peasant who takes the part of Judas, 
has formerly acted the more congenial réle of 
the disciple John. He is no longer young 
enough for that, and it is said to be a severe 
trial to him to enact this disagreeable char- 
acter. It is a well-known fact that so great 
is the detestation of the traitor to Christ that 
the peasants are almost inclined to vent their 
hatred upon the man who stands as His rep- 
resentative in the play, and even the little 
children of the village will pass by on the 
other side. Johann Zwink acts with power, 
the part of the false disciple. His conception 
of the character is perfect. His love of greed, 
his suspicions and abject fear of poverty, his 
standing aloof from the other disciples, and 
his betrayal of the Master for the paltry 
sum of thirty pieces of silver, are remark- 
ably well represented. But when he realizes 
the full extent of his treachery, and remorse 
seizes upon him, so that he rushes to his 
tempters of the Sanhedrim, begging them 
to release him from his vow, and take back 
the price of blood, then his acting is marvel- 
ous. He hurls the money at their feet and, 
denouncing them as the cause of his ruin, 
rushes madly out, filled with despair. His 
soliloquy was heart-rending, and when he 
pathetically cried, ‘‘Why did I betray so 
good a man? He was ever kind to me!’’ 
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there were very few of the audience unmoved. 

The trial in the Jewish Sanhedrim is ex- 
tremely imposing. The scenery is fine and 
the costumes of the Council are rich and 
elegant. In the tableau of the ‘‘ Rain of 
Manna in the Wilderness,’ preceding the 
celebration of the Passover, four hundred per- 
sons are grouped in the most artistic manner, 
and all this is done while the chorus are sing- 
ing one verse. There is no delay between 
the scenes, and not one tedious wait from first 
to last. The harmonious blending of the 
colors must have been presided over by a 
master mind. 

“The Last Supper’’ is an exact reproduc- 
tion of Leonardo da Vinci’s celebrated paint- 
ing in Milan, and is conducted with a sim- 
plicity and pathos which are affecting in the 
extreme. I saw strong men weeping at this 
scene. As the drama proceeds and we come 
to the trial, the scourging, and approach the 
final tragedy, one becomes lost in an agony 
of suspense. 

And now arises the question which will 
present itself to every reverent mind. Is the 
final scene too awful, too sacred for human 
beings to portray? Ought we to witness 
the close of this sublime tragedy? This 


question every one must answer for himself. 
But when we take into consideration the 
deeply devotional spirit with which it is un- 
dertaken, and the hushed and breathless si- 
lence with which the weeping audience gaze 
upon these scenes so full of awe—can it do 


harm? Does that peasant whose lips are 
moving in prayer, while he raises his tearful 
eyes toward heaven, return to his home with 
aless or a greater realization of all that his 
Savior has borne for him, after he has wit- 
nessed this representation of His sufferings ? 

We may often gain inspiration from a 
painting of the Crucifixion by a master-hand ; 
then why not as well when we take part in 
such a devotional religious service as this ? 
Josef Mayr, is in his special vocation what 
Fra Angelico, the Florentine painter was, in 
the realm of art. As the latter considered his 
talent a sacred gift from God, which he con- 
secrated to His service ; and as he never com- 
menced painting without earnest prayer and 
preparation for the work, so Josef Mayr 
enters upon this representation in an hum- 
ble and devotional spirit, realizing his 
inability to stand in such a character, but 
praying for Divine assistance and consecrat- 
ing his work to that Savior whose sublime 
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sacrifice he tries earnestly to shadow forth. 
In the next scene the Christ appears bear- 
ing his heavy cross, and as he falls fainting 
under its weight, the two types of mankind 
appear ; first the Wandering Jew, a hideous 
old man, who rushes out of his own door-way, 
and drives the weary one away from resting 
before his house ; and secondly, Simon of Cy- 
rene, who lifts the cross from the over- 
burdened shoulders, and carries it on his own, 
for the devoted love he bears his master. 
The tableau of the ‘Sacrifice of Isaac’ 
comes next, and then the chorus appear 
clothed in black robes, sadly chanting with 
deep emotion, in a minor strain of music : 


See ! naked and with wounds all o’er, 
He suffers on the cross for thee— 

On Hime the godless insult pour, 

And gloat upon His misery ; 

And He who loves each ore that lives 
Is silent, suffers, and forgives. 


Heavy hammer blows are heard behind the 
scenes ; they are nailing Christ to the cross ; 
and when the curtain rises, we behold a pict- 
ure never to be forgotton. Neither artist’s 
brush nor sculptor’s chisel could ever portray 
this scene as we behold it here. 

The two thieves are already suspended. 
One can see the ropes by which they are at- 
tached, and their arms are thrown back over 
thecross-pieces. But asthe cross of the Christ 
is slowly raised into position, we see him, to 
all appearance, fastened only by the nails in 
the hands and feet, and suspended by them. 
His face portrays the agony of his suffering. 
After forgiving his enemies and blessing 
those that cursed him, he looks down lov- 
ingly on his sorrowful mother, commending 
her to the care of the beloved John, and cry- 
ing out in a loud voice, he gives up the ghost. 
It seems as if we could bear no more, and 
when the soldier comes and pierces his side, 
and the blood flows forth, one feels as if it - 
would be beyond the power of human forti- 
tude to endure any thing further. 

For twenty-five minutes Josef Mayr hangs 
suspended on the cross, while tke soldiers 
divide the raiment among themselves, and 
the crowd disperse. The thieves whose 
knees have been broken, are already dead, 
and are taken away, and now he hangsalone. 
His mother and John, with a few faithful 
friends, remain below him, while Joseph of 
Arimathea and Nicodemus take his body lov- 
ingly down from the cross, to aneint and 
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bury it. This scene is taken from Ruben’s 
“ Descent from the Cross’’ in Antwerp, and 
the ‘‘Entombment’’, from Raphael’s world- 
renowned picture at Rome. 

The audience are completely overcome, and 
weeping is heard on every side, while many 
are praying audibly. The ‘‘Resurrection”’ and 
“ Ascension’’ are beautiful in the extreme, 
especially the latter, when the Savior, in shin- 
ing garments, his face radiant with joy, as- 
cends among the clouds, so slowly as to make 
one almost doubt if he is moving, until he 
gradually disappears out of sight, and with a 
long-drawn sigh of relief, theaudience quietly 
disperse. 

We went slowly homeward through the 
quiet lanes and by-paths of the little village, 
in silence. The setting sun cast its slanting 
rays upon the golden cross at the freak of the 
Kofel above us. The soft light of the high- 
land after-glow began to shine upon the pine- 
fringed hills, surrounding this small hamlet ; 
the birds were twittering in the branches 
overhead ; the peasants dispersed in varicus 
directions across the hills; and silence fell 
upon the valley of the Ammer. Still we 
spoke not. The heart seemed too full for ut- 


terance. We felt as though we had been liv- 


in a far-distant land, in an age long passed 
away ; as if we had been taken back in reality 
nearly two thousand years, and had actually 
witnessed those occurrences which took place 
in the streets of Jerusalem, in the garden of 
Gethsemane, or on the heights of Calvary. 
The recollection of the Passion Play of 1890 
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will ever remain among my most treasured 
remembrances. I feel almost inclined to as- 
sert that the work of these peasants has. 
something unnatural about it. Not only that 
these simple folk can conceive such a realiza- 
tion of the characters, but that they can carry 
out that conception in so masterly a manner, 
is a mystery impossible for us to fathom. 

I will acknowledge that we went to this 
play with some misgiving as to whether 
such a representation could be made without 
a shock to one’s deepest religious feelings. 
But from beginning to end there is not a sin- 
gle feature to offend the taste of the most 
scrupulous spectator. This play does not. 
give one the impression of a theatrical per- 
formance. The most consecrated spirit per-- 
vades the very atmosphere, and one feels that 
one is taking part with the peasants them- 
selves in a deeply devotional service, insti- 
tuted because of a religious vow, and entered 
upon with prayer and communion, by which 
they all strive to prepare themselves for the 
proper observance of this custom. 

I should be willing to travel hundreds of 
miles for the opportunity of witnessing this 
play, and should not grudge any amount of 
expense to accomplish the purpose. And 
were I only a poor peasant, I should do as 
many of those in the surrounding villages 
have done—save up every spare sou for two 
years beforehand and then go to the play 
with only standing room, and remain stand- 
ing for eight hours rather than to miss this. 
remarkable representation. 


MODERN MAGIC AND ITS EXPLANATION.* 
BY MARCUS BENJAMIN, PH. D. 


DISTINGUISHED American has 
written: ‘‘ The imagination hath a 
stage within the brain, whereon he 
sets all scenery that lies between the morn of 
laughter and the night of tears, and thus his 
players body forth the false and true, thejoys 
and griefs, the careless shallows, and the 
tragic deeps of every life.’ In an article that 
deals with the effects of imagination—for 


*It is proper to say that in no sense is this article an 
original one. Itis simply a compilation from various 
sources. Some of the data are taken from very re- 
cent publications, while other portions are from older 
authorities.—M. B. 


whenever we do not understand a phenome- 
non the imagination is at once appealed to— 
it may be well at the outset to show how sus- 
ceptible the mental condition of an indi- 
vidual is to such influences. No stronger 
evidence of this fact can be shown than the 
following incident taken from a recent news- 
paper. It has reference to the effect of hypno- 
tism. A physician handed a subject some- 
thing which he told him was a pistol and or- 
dered him to shoot himself through the 
heart. ‘‘ With only slight hesitation, the 
young man put the pistol, as he supposed, 
over his heart and fired. He fell in a heap 
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on the floor. His condition was one of al- 
most complete collapse, and we were greatly 
alarmed. It was a long time before we could 
revive him.’’ The physician concludes with, 
‘*We never tried that experiment again.’’ 
Thus the effects of imagination produced a 
collapse that almost resulted in death. 

In the following paper—the object of which 
is to show that magic is simply a delusion 
of the senses—a number of well known tricks 
practiced by various prestidigitateurs, necro- 
mancers, magicians, or fakirs, will be ex- 
plained and an effort made to show how the 
special desire of the expert is to mislead his 
audience by directing their imagination away 
from the correct solution of the phenomenon 
and toward the special supernatural explana- 
tion, which is the specific object of the trick. 
Thus, in the case of the automaton chess- 
player, originally introduced many years 
agoin Europe and which is doubtless the 
same as the more modern so-called mechan- 
ical automatons known variously as Ajeeb, 
Psycho, Zoe, Fanfare, and Astarte, an elab- 
orate series of cogs and wheels is shown in 
order to confuse the judgment of the specta- 
tor. Wires are thrust entirely through the 


wheels and cogs on each side to prove that 


no one is concealed there. The deception is 
further heightened by an ostentatious wind- 
ing of the machinery before the game begins. 
By this appearance the imagination of the 
spectator is almost forced into a belief that it 
isan automaton. In reality the original 
figure concealed a legless man. 

The ‘‘ Ajeeb’’ which has been exhibited 
for many months at the Eden Musée in New 
York City, is explained as follows: In this 
figure the man is concealed in this way : he 
sits on a seat arranged in the cushion on the 
top of which the figure rests. To heighten 
the deception the front is thrown down anda 
number of cogs and wheels are shown to oc- 
cupy the entire front of the lower box, and 
they are arranged in such a manner that itis 
impossible to look through them. In the 
back of the box a drawer pulls out that is 
also a deception, for the back end of the 
drawer is arranged in such fashion that when 
it is shoved in, it falls down and the man sits 
on it. In the chest of the figure a small door 
is opened and more machinery is shown; and 
that is the crowning point of the ingenuity 
of the fraud, because at the touch of a spring 
these cogs and wheels sink out of sight and 
allow the hidden player to see through a 
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wire screen darkly painted. As it is gloomy 
where he is and bright outside, he, of course, 
cannot be seen behind the screen. The 
movement of the hand is likewise arranged 
so as to convey a false impression ; for the 
thumb joint alone is movable, and the opera- 
tor catches hold of a lever so that he can take 
up the chess-men and move them just in the 
same way as if he handled them with a pair 
of pinchers. 

The ancients were not without their ingen- 
ious means of deceiving, and in most in- 
stances it was in temples that such exhibi- 
tions occurred. The perpetual lamps are 
exceedingly interesting. Plutarch mentions 
having seen these in the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon in Egypt, and in the temple of 
Venus. The latter, St. Augustine ascribed 
as due to the intervention of demons. The 
Arab Schiangia writes: ‘‘In Egypt there was 
a field where were ditches full of pitch and 
liquid bitumen. Philosophers who under- 
stood the force of nature, constructed canals 
which connected places like. these with 
lamps hidden at the bottom of subterranean 
crypts. These lamps had wicks made of 
threads that could not burn (either of asbes- 
tos or gold wire). By this means the lamp 
once lighted burned eternally, because of the 
continuous influx of bitumen and the incom- 
bustibility of the wick.’’ More commonly, 
however, the lamps were placed soas to com- 
municate with a reservoir in an adjoining 
apartment in such a way that the level ofthe 
oil should remain constant. 

There are cases on record, of lamps which 
have been found burning in tombs, and the 
evidence seems to indicate that they had been 
burning protected from the air for one thou- 
sand or more years, and that they had been 
extinguished when exposed to the air. It is 
probable that the case was directly the oppo- 
site, and that such lamps contained phos- 
phides of sulphur or similar chemical sub- 
stances, capable of igniting on contact with 
the air. A lamp of this character was found 
in a tomb attributed to Tullia, the daugh- 
ter of Cicero. 

A curious statue of Cybele is described as 
consisting of a hollow hemispherical dome 
supported by four columns and placed over 
the statue of the goddess of many breasts. 
To two of these columns were adapted mova- 
ble brackets, at whose extremities there were 
fixed lamps. The hemisphere was hermet- 
ically closed underneath by a metal plate. 














The small altar which supported the statue, 
and which was filled with milk, communi- 
cated with the interior of the statue by a tube 
reaching nearly to the bottom. The altar 
likewise communicated with the hollow dome 
by a tube having a double bend. At the mo- 
ment of the sacrifice the two lamps were 
lighted and the brackets turned so that 
the flames should come in contact with and 
heat the bottom of the dome. The air con- 
tained in the latter being dilated, sought an 
exit through the hollow columns which con- 
nected with the altar and pressed on the milk 
contained therein, causing it to rise through 
the straight tube into the interior of the 
statue as high as the breasts. A series of 
small conduits into which the principal tube 
divided, carried the liquid to the breasts, 
whence it spurted out, to the great admiration 
of the spectators who wondered at the mira- 
cle. When the sacrifice was over, the lamps 
were extinguished and the milk ceased to 
flow. 

The principle by which this wonder was 
accomplished had various modifications. It 
is related that there was at Sais a temple of 
Minerva in which there was ‘an altar on 
which Dionysus and Artemis (Bacchus and 
Diana) poured milk and wine, while a dragon 
hissed.’’ The heat from the altar caused the 
air to expand, which forced out the two liq- 
uidsfrom secret reservoirs inside the figures. 
There are numerous records of holy fire- 
places that kindled spontaneously. Thus 
there is an account of an altar in Lydia upon 
which there were ashes which, in color, re- 
sembled no other. ‘‘The priest puts wood 
upon the altar and invokes I know not what 
god, by harangues taken from a book written 
in a barbarous tongue unknown to the 
Greeks, when the wood soon lights of itself 
without fire and the flame from it is very 
clear.” According to one of the Fathers of 
the Church (believed to have been St. Hip- 
polytus) the altars on which this miracle took 
place contained, instead of ashes, calcined 
lime and a large quantity of incense reduced 
to powder, and it was only necessary to 
throw a little water upon the lime, with cer- 
tain precautions, to develop a heat capable of 
setting fire to incense or any other material 
that is more readily combustible, such as 
sulphur and phosphorus. 

Perhaps at this point a word or two about 
magical pitchers and drinking vessels may 
be introduced. Heron, who lived in the latter 
G-Sept. 
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part of the third century, describes a pitcher 
which a thin, horizontal, minutely perforated 
partition divides into two parts. The 
handle is hollow and air-tight, and at its 
upper part a small hole is drilled where the 
thumb or finger can readily cover it. If the 
lower part of the pitcher be filled with water 
and the upper with wine, the liquids will not 
mix as long as the small hole in the handle 
is closed ; the wine can then be either drunk 
or poured out. If the hole be left open for 
some time, a mixture of both liquids will be 
discharged. ‘‘ With a vessel of this kind,’’ 
says an old writer, ‘‘ you may welcome un- 
bidden guests. Having the lower part al- 
ready filled with water, call to your servant 
to fill your pot with wine; then you may 
drink to your guest, drinking up all the 
wine ; when he takes the pitcher, thinking to 
pledge you in the same, and finding the con- 
trary, he will happily stay away until he be in- 
vited, fearing that his next presumption 
might be more sharply rewarded.”’ 

Another old way of getting rid of an un- 
welcome visitor was by offering him wine in 
acup having double sides and an air-tight 
cavity formed between them. When the ves- 
sel was filled, some of the liquid entered the 
cavity and compressed the air within ; so 
that when the cup was inclined to the lips 
and partly emptied, the pressure being di- 
minished, the air expanded and drove part 
of the contents into the face of the drinker. 
Another goblet was so contrived that no one 
could drink out of it unless he understood the 
art. The liquid was suspended in cavities 
and discharged by admitting or excluding air 
through several secret openings. 

Burning is undoubtedly that kind of pain 
against which the organism most strongly 
revolts, and yet there is a series of tricks 
well known to the public which show a seem- 
ingly reckless familiarity with fire. Dipping 
the hand into molten metal has been prac- 
ticed from remote antiquity. In lead-works, 
a workman will unhesitatingly put his hand 
into a bowl of melted lead, in order to take 
out acoin that a visitor has thrown into it ; 
and in foundries workmen are often seen 
dividing with their hands a jet of melted 
lead or steel issuing from acrucible. The 
explanation is simple: the multitude of 
droplets of water that occupy the pores of the 
skin, coming suddenly into contact with a 
body whose temperature is exceedingly high, 
as molten iron for example, assume the 
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spheroidal state, interpose themselves be- 
tween the iron and the surface of the skin, 
and form a protecting glove for it. 

The history of those who have been able 
to resist the direct action of fire upon the 
body runs back to remote times. Sitah, a 
Hindoo divinity, in order to clear herself from 
injurious suspicion, walked barefooted upon 
a glowing fire. Greek and Roman writers 
tell us of extraordinary feats of this charac- 
ter and attribute them to divine intervention. 
Trial by fire was in vogue from the time of 
the Greeks'until the Middle Ages. Harold, 
son of Magnus, King of Norway, proved his 
right to the throne by walking with impu- 
nity upon red hot-iron. At the beginning of 
the present century an Italian performer 
created much interest by his feats. He be- 
gan by rubbing a bar of red-hot iron over his 
hair without burning the latter, and after- 
ward passing the same over his arms and 
legs. He kicked a piece of white-hot iron 
several times with his toes and heels, placed 
a piece of red-hot iron between his teeth, 
drank boiling oil, dipped his fingers into 
molten lead and let drops of the latter fall on 
his tongue, and passed a red-hot iron over his 
tongue, without appearing to suffer in 
the least. He exposed his face to flaming 
oil or tothe vapor disengaged from sulphuric, 
nitric, and hydrochloric acids poured upon 
glowing coal. A Neapolitan chemist re- 
solved to ascertain the secret of his skill and 
found that after submitting himself to re- 
peated friction with sulphurous acid he was 
enabled to apply a bar of red-hot iron to his 
skin without injury. Continuing his experi- 
ments he found that a solution of alum had 
the same property. Later, having accidentally 
rubbed soap upon the surface of a hand that 
had previously been impregnated with alum, 
he found that the hand was still further 
proof against fire. He then dared to put a 
red-hot iron upon his tongue. He even dis- 
covered that a layer of powdered sugar cov- 
ered with soap sufficed to render his tongue 
insensible to heat. With regard to those who 
first ignite some combustible substance and 
then exhibit it flaming in their mouths, it is 
said that the majority of burning materials 
that are put into the mouth are extinguished 
as soon as the latter is closed;and that the na- 
ture of the gas exhaled from the lungs must 
still further hasten the extinction. Eaters 
of burning tow are satisfied to form a little 
ball of the material which they tightly com- 


press and then light and allow to burn al- 
most entirely up. Then, rolling this in new 
tow in order to guard the mucus membrane 
of the mouth against contact with the incan- 
descent ball, they breathe gently, taking 
care while doing so to inhale only through 
the nose, and thus project smoke and sparks. 

Ventriloquism is too well known to be al- 
luded to, but some of the effects of the hu- 
man voice, when produced from a distance, 
are indeed startling. The mysterious voice 
is the name given to sounds that are un- 
doubtedly human, coming from a tin trumpet 
which is held in the mouth of a negro’s head 
made of wood and suspended by a small brass 
chain from semicircles of iron supported bya 
wooden frame. The effect on spectators by 
this speaking head is one of astonishment, 
and the mystery is difficult of solution, ex- 
cept to the initiated, to whom naturally the 
illusion is simple. A person hidden behind 
the screens speaks into a tube, half an inch 
or so in diameter, which runs from that point 
to the wooden frame and through the hollow 
interior of the horizontal and upright pieces 
until it reaches an opening directly opposite 
the trumpet. The voice thus transmitted 
is reflected from the trumpet, which acts like 
a sounding-board, and the bewildered specta- 
tor is at loss to know whence comes the voice 
with which he is conversing, of course, at a 
convenient distance. Almost identical is the 
so-called ‘‘ invisible girl,’’ which consists of 
a suspended glass case from the extremity 
of which projects a speaking trumpet. The 
details of the apparatus are somewhat differ- 
ent from the preceding but the principle is. 
analagous. 

Of the multitude and variety of optical de- 
lusions there is noend. The prestidigitateur 
surprises his audience with one trick after 
another, and those which are the most won- 
derful are frequently the simplest. The en- 
chanted cane, madeto stand upright by resting 
against an almost invisible black thread at- 
tached to the trousers of the performer, forms. 
the basis of one of Hermann’s most marvel- 
ous feats. He holds a small rod in space by 
two long, very fine, black hairs attached to 
each extremity. 

The so-called magic cabinet is one of the 
very common and yet always startling illu- 
sions. Inasmall cabinet where no one is. 
allowed to enter, there is shown a slight 
three-legged table on which appears a large 
plate containing a human head. This head, 
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which is apparently that of a decapitated 
person, can move its eyes, make grimaces, 
and talk. Although the spectators believe 
that they see an empty space beneath the ta- 
ble, in reality the individual to whom the 
head belongs is seated there, his body being 
hidden by two vertical glass mirrors fitted 
between the legs of the table at an angle of 
forty-five degrees with the two side walls. 
The whole scene is so arranged that those 
two walls coincide with the visible portions 
of the wallin the rear of the cabinet. The 
three walls are painted with a homogeneous 
color and the illusion is enhanced by the fee- 
ble light employed. Within a year a similar 
trick was used as an advertisement by one of 
the museums in New York City to attract 
visitors, and the head was apparently swung 
in space in the show window facing the 
street. It is called the isolated bust, and 
is due to the effect of properly arranged mir- 
rors in which advantage is taken of the lawin 
optics that ‘‘ an object reflected from a mirror 
appears to be behind the latter at a distance 
equal to that which separates it from it.’’ 
Usually this trick is shown in a cabinet 
and a large mirror extends from the line of 
the curtain tothe top of the cabinet ina slant- 
ing direction. At about the center there is 
an aperture through which a properly cos- 
tumed actor may pass the upper portion of 
his body, the edges of the aperture being hid- 
den by.the folds of theclothing. The mirror 
then divides the stage into two nearly equal 
parts, one of which, the front, is visible to the 
spectators, and the other, the back, invisible 
and containing the actor’s body. The spec- 
tators are unaware of any such separation 
and think that they are looking directly at 
the floor and back of the stage, while in fact 
they see only a reflection of the ceiling in the 
mirror. Still another modification of this 
trick is the three-headed woman. In this 
case, the cabinet is protected by a sort of 
screen behind which is a curtain. When the 
latter separates there is distinctly seen a 
woman’s body, the lower part of which is 
hidden by a basket of flowers. The body 
has three heads ; one in the middle and two 
others grafted at the base of the neck of the 
first. These three heads move their eyes, 
stick out their tongues, answer questions, 
Sing a few strains of a popular song and then 
the curtain closes. The explanation is sim- 
ple. Where the spectator fancied he saw a 
phenomenal woman, is a mirror, slightly in- 
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clined toward the audience, and its edges 
hidden by drapery. On the stage is placed 
the basket of flowers from which the body is 
seen to issue. Then to the front on an in- 
clined board a little above the ground, lie 
three young girls. One of these, in the cen- 
ter, is dressed in a brilliant costume, and it is 
she who in the exhibition makes the trunk, 
arms, and middle head. The lower portion 
of her body is covered with a black fabric, 
and she is supported with a cushion so as to 
permit the other girls to place their necks 
closely against hers. The bodies of these 
two girls at the sides are completely covered 
with material of a dead black color. 

Similar effects of reflection are used in 
theaters to cause the apparition alongside of 
a living person, either of undecided forms or 
of bodies not resting on the ground. Aph- 
rodite, the swimming girl, is still another 
modification of this trick. The reflected 
figure appearing to the audience is in swim- 
ming costume and seems to be cleaving the 
water with ease and grace. The girl lies on 
amirror which is arranged on rollers on a 
circular table. As the rollers turn the mir- 
ror, the girl appears by motions of her arms 
to be swimming around inacircle. When 
she makes the dive to disappear from sight 
the assistant simply turns the table around 
to where he stands, catches hold of her hands 
and quickly pulls her off. A background of 
water and s@enery is painted and placed be- 
low the glass table. This is moved back- 
ward and forward to give a panoramic effect. 
Of course it is almost unnecessary to add 
that in every instance the stage effects and 
descriptions by the attendant or lecturer 
have much to do with the success of the ex- 
hibition. 

A common trick which is exhibited to show 
the power of hypnotism is to take a young 
girl, and before the audience, make a few 
passes until she apparently becomes uncon- 
scious, when she is suspended in mid-air and 
held there by simply resting her arm on an 
upright post. In reality astout piece of iron 
is fastened to the belt and arm of the girl 
and attached to a peculiarly made corset. In 
this aérial suspension only two motions are 
possible. The girl is gently lifted by the 
feet until she assumes a position of reclining 
upon her elbow on a single pole. This trick 
has recently been considerably improved, 
and as now shown the girl stands at the back 
of the stage which is covered with a curtain 
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of dark material, and then is raised gently in 
the air. Behind this curtain is a stout iron 
frame, and from the center of it projects an 
iron arm that can be pushed forward and to 
the right and left, slits in the curtain being 
made to accommodate the movements. The 
pole is fastened to the girl’s belt and the belt 
is made of stout iron grooved and ringed to 
admit the end of the arm which is supplied 
with a ball, so when the end of the iron arm 
is slipped into the wider opening at the back 
and locked, she can turn in any direction but 
forward without hindrance. The draping of 
her waist is arranged so that no matter 
what the position the silk will fall over and 
conceal the belt. To further heighten the 
deception, Kellar had the girl jump through 
arapidly revolving hoop while in the air. 
The hoop passed the iron at the back by 
opening, its two open ends being concealed 
by numerous ribbons with which it was 
loosely wrapped. 


The electric boy when first introduced was 
considered a remarkable phenomenon. It is 
based on a simple application of the princi- 
ples of electricity. A carpet dampened with 
water is placed on the floor leading to where 
the boy stands and on which the spectators 
rest while waiting their turn to shake hands 
with him. During their brief wait the soles 
of their shoes become thoroughly moistened. 
Beneath the carpet on which the boy stands, 
behind a railing, as well as beneath that on 
which the visitor stands, are copper plates 
which are connected with a hidden battery. 
When any one shakes hands with the elec- 
trical boy the connection is made and the 
shock is received with more or less intensity. 

From the foregoing, sufficient evidence has 
been produced to demonstrate that so-called 
magic can be very readily explained, but by 
clever appeals to the imagination the expert 
deludes his audiences into a belief that the 
trick is a genuine phenomenon. 


JAPANESE ART. 


BY T. DE WYZEWA. 


Translated for '' The Chautauquan”’ from the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes.”’ 


WENTY years ago Japanese art was 
almost unknown. Japan had wel- 
comed, in the sixteertth century, 

Portuguese missionaries, and a century later, 
Dutch merchants. But the Portuguese mis- 
sionaries do not seem to have formed any 
idea of the artistic originality of the barba- 
rians whom they had come to convert; and 
the Dutch merchants never knew, save in a 
very imperfect manner, Japanese art properly 
so called. Up to the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century the majority of the great 
public remained in ignorance of the fact that 
there was in Japan a national art quite inde- 
pendent of Chinese art,—an art having, as that 
of Italy or of the Netherlands, its history, its 
monuments, its great schools, and great 
masters. 

In 1868 the gates of Japan were abruptly 
thrown open by a revolution which seemed 
wholly political, but which, like the French 
Revolution of 1789, proved the point of de- 
parture for the complete overturning of cus- 
tom and of society. The ruin of a great 
number of princely families threw into the 
hands of unlettered tradesmen works which 


for ages had been religiously concealed. At 
the same time the Japanese were seized with 
a fever for novelty ; they tried to imitate the 
Europeans in every thing; they assumed 
their costumes and their manners, and ad- 
mired only those things which were foreign 
to theirown land. With a readiness which 
they afterwards repented, they yielded up the 
ancient treasures of theirrace. The occasion 
was arare one; and French merchants did 
not fail to profit by it. In twenty years 
they drained Japan, taking away all that 
they found, and sending the treasures, pell- 
mell, to Paris, to Hamburg, to London, or to 
New York. 

It was in these foreign store-houses that 
the productions of Japanese art were first re- 
vealed; and Europeans formed the same idea 
of them, that a Japanese, entirely ignorant of 
our civilization, would form on seeing heaped 
up in a bazaar in Tokio, a million European 
objects exported at hazard. We were sur- 
prised at the variety and richness of their 
invention, at their skill ; even their faults in 
perspective and model enchanted us as a prot- 
estation against the too rigid rules exacted 
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jn our art. But, with all its richness and its 
variety, the artistic invention of the Japanese 
seemed of a low order ; it left the impression 
of an anonymous and impersonal art in 
which there wefe neither differences of 
epoch nor of talent. Gradually we came to 
look upon it with a slightly scornful favor. 
It was readily conceded that it excelled in 
decorative excellence; but that Japan had 
had a complete and connected artistic devel- 
opment, that at certain periods of her history 
she had produced works in which were lack- 
ing none of the elements of a great art, this 
would have been difficult even for those to 
admit, who took the most pleasure in fur- 
nishing their homes with Japanese lacquer- 
work, bronzes, and tapestries. 

Unfortunately, the several able writers upon 
this subject have not succeeded in greatly 
modifying the established opinion. They 
err most in not having shown with sufficient 
clearness the bonds which join the art of 
Japan to the race which produced it. They 
have neglected to point out the characteristic 
traits in the Japanese mind. What psycho- 
logical reasons make Japanese art to differ 
from Chinese art? from the art of the West- 
ern world? What has been the nature of the 
life of Japanese artists ? 

An exhaustive study of Japanese manners 
leads to the conclusion that the spirit of this 
people has always been the spirit of a child. 
That appearance of childishness in their faces 
with which all foreigners are impressed, is 
found also in their ways of living, in their 
thoughts, and in their feelings. They never 
reach a clear idea of their own personality, 
nor, indeed, of any reality. They seek only 
to be entertained, and they find in the small- 
est things which surround them, endless 
sources of diversion. The German traveler, 
Rein, calls attention to their credulity, their 
taste for novelty, their relish for all sorts of 
childish plays, and the ease with which they 
can be amused; are not all of these, traits 
which they have in common with children ? 
And is it not in accordance with this infantile 
spirit that they can be at once loyal and full 
of malice, careless of life, capricious, eager 
for present enjoyment, indolent, and pas- 
sionate? Does not this also explain why 


they are both superstitious and irreligious, 
exactly carrying out the exterior practices of 
two faiths, Shintoism and Buddhism, with- 
out troubling themselves as to the truth of 
either ? 
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It isalsototheir child-like dispositions that 
they owe their deep love of nature. Having 
no clear consciousness of their personality 
they do not know how to distinguish them- 
selves from their surroundings, they dreamily 
lose themselves, charmed by the details 
which delight their eyes. The sight of the 
beautiful world plunges them into a sort of 
perpetual intoxication. Every year the 
blooming of the fruit trees is celebrated by a 
national fe ; all classes of the people betake 
themselves to the country to admire this 
glorious miracle of nature. For them nature 
is a marvelous painting which is constantly 
changing. Their souls concentrate themselves 
in their eyes which acquire a remarkable del- 
icacy, and which preserve as graven images 
the impressions of form andcolor. At the 
same time the higher qualities of their intel- 
ligence become enfeebled. The mind grows 
incapable of seizing upon any thing which is 
not presented as a precise and colored image. 
They are unequal to the least efforts at ab- 
stract generalization. 

From a race thus endowed it is useless to 
expect great philosophers or great writers. 
But, as if in compensation, no race is better 
fitted forthe production of painters. And it 
is certain that the purely visual qualities of 
this art, clearness of sight, force of expres- 
sion, passion for form and color, are found in 
as high a degree among the humblest artists 
of Japan as among the ablest masters of 
European painting. 

But painting is an art which requires of 
those who practice it something more than 
visual qualities. No artist can be great who 
has not an esthetic theory, a particular con- 
ception of art and life. Lacking an intelli- 
gence capable of abstracting and reasoning, 
Japanese painters have followed arbitrary 
theories which they adopted without seeking 
to comprehend them. Very early in their 
history certain traditions were formulated 
among them, derived chiefly from China ; 
each young artist took them in turn from his 
master and followed them scrupulously ; he 
developed his personal talent only within the 
limits imposed by them. 

To understand Japanese painting, then, it 
is necessary to imagine the painter as an 
obedient child to whom many things have 
been forbidden, buta child marvelously gifted 
and possessing a passion for his art. Inside 
of his barriers he employs all of his genius 
with a rapture, a fervor, a variety, which 
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is extraordinary. Perhaps the very absence 
of superior intellectual strength has contrib- 
uted to endow him with a special gift of sweet- 
nessandserenity. Tocomprehend the worldis 
to run the risk of finding it less beautiful and 
less good ; this misfortune is always spared 
to the Japanese ; their souls remain tranquil 
to the end of life, and their works are but the 
reflection of their innocent simplicity. 

Let us picture to ourselvesthe happy career 
of a Japaneseartist of the eighteenth century. 
As a child he is the pride of his home, treated 
by his parents as a little god. After a short 
stay at school where he learns to read, to write, 
and to recite the mere outlines of history, he 
enters in his fifteenth year the shopof a paint- 
er. His master teaches him very soon the ten 
styles of design, and the special processes for 
each ; for they do not paint after the same 
fashion the kakemono—the long narrow wall 
picture which is mounted on rollers,—the 
makimono—the roll picture, or scroll, intended 
to be examined in the hand,—the movable 
partitions, screens, fans, the leaves of al- 
bums, etc. 

While instructing him in a thousand de- 
tails, the master also teaches him to love his 
art, and to find material for it in the study of 
nature. After having taught him to copy de- 
signs and then the famous works of the past, 
he demands him to paint from memory, it 
may be a bamboo, a bird, a face ; then to pro- 
duce with a suitable expression a legendary 
hero or a fanciful landscape. 

At twenty years of age the young painter 
buys his own work-shop and fits it up with 
great care. His neighbors now give him or- 
ders to fill, and he works assiduously. _Lit- 
tle by little the orders multiply. The young 
artist becomes widely known. He himself 
receives scholars. He marries, and his life 
remains always tranquil and sweet. His re- 
nown still spreads, but neither glory nor for- 
tune can alter his mode of life. Hecontinues 
to live in his little house, to make his sketches, 
and, when work is not pressing, to wander 
into the country and enjoy nature, or to visit 
other cities. He remains always a child. 

In 1882 a Japanese amateur carried to Paris 
and there exhibited a kakemono by the most 
ancient of the painters of his land, Kanaoka. 
The picture bore the date of the second half 
ot the ninth century. It represented Dzijo, 
the god of benevolence, seated and having a 
lotus flower at his feet. The worthy man who 
brought it from Yeddo hoped to secure its 
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admission to the Louvre; and although it 
might not have appeared to good advantage 
in that great museum, it is to be regretted 
that it was not placed there. It wasa work 
of art manifestly primitive, but in that mo- 
tionless figure with half-shut eyes there were 
displayed nobility of form, serene purity of 
countenance, and a vigorous harmony of 
tones. 

An art so remarkable could not have grown 
suddenly. In the second century of our era, 
according to the legends, but in any case be- 
fore the fifth, Corean artists established them- 
selves in Japan and introduced there the 
knowledge of ancient Chinese art. In the 
ninth century the temples and palaces were 
filled with renowned pictures, both by natives 
and Chinese. The young Kanaoka spent 
long years in studying them. He devoted 
himself chiefly to religious subjects, but 
among his works are to be found also many 
portraits, figures of animals, and landscapes. 
Very few of all his works, however, have 
been saved; that secular enemy of Japan 
temples, fire, has destroyed nearly all of 
them. 

Not much more is known of the work of his 
successors. Just as in Italy ancient religious 
painting, before giving place to the realistic 
art of the successors of Masaccio, had incar- 
nated in the work of Fra Angelico its mystical 
and ideal tendencies, so in Japan it embodied 
in the pictures of the painter-poet, Cho-Densu, 
its ancient ideal of pure and native beauty. 
Mr. Anderson and Mr. Fenollosa, who have 
seen his works in Japan, place him in the 
first rank of Japanese artists. His designs, 
it is true, are not correct, but the breadth of 
his composition, the firmness of his brush, 
the harmony of his colors, and the grandeur 
of his sentiments—all suffice to justify the 
admiration of his critics. 

In 1050 a noble of the court, Motomitsou, 
founded a national school of painting, the 
Yamato, which abandoned religious subjects 
and pretended to separate Japanese art from 
all foreign influences. Two hundred years 
later this schodl became important enougi to 
be substituted in the place of the old Imperial 
Academy ; and under the name of 7osa, it 
held the monopoly of official artistic instruc- 
tion until the Renaissance of the fifteenth 
century. Beyond that time and even to the 
first years of our century, it maintained its 
independence and its traditions. 

It is impossible for foreigners to appreciate 








the true artistic value of the school of 7osa ; 
‘alone among all the Japanese schools it is 
very imperfectly represented in European col- 
lections. Its master-pieces of the first three 
centuries are, for the most part, kept in the 
palaces of Japan. Judging, however, from 
occasional specimens, the importance of the 
school seems to have been of short duration. 
Up to the eighteenth century its painters re- 
mained the only colorists of Japan, but their 
colors were always brilliant and artificial. 
They knew nothing ofthe science of anatomy 
or of perspective. It is outside of this school 
that the monuments of true artistic grandeur 
must be sought. 
Toward the close of the fourteenth century, 
a priest named Josetsou founded a new school, 
destined very soon to surpass the former in 
renown and merit. In the studio of Josetsou 
there were trained three eminent artists, 
Shiouboun, Sesshiu, and Kano Masanobou ; 
and as each of these taught celebrated schol- 
ars, there existed in a few years, as rivals 
of the school of Zosa, three distinct schools 
named after these famous teachers. But if 
the three chiefs differed from one another in 
the nature of their genius, they had adopted 
the same manner, the same subjects, the same 
general principles ; so that they soon became 
blended into one school—the school of Xazo, 
the second of the great national academies. 
The common principle of all its artists is 
the superstitious respect paid to Chinese art 
and to China in general ; and upon this point 
its enemies have not failed to reproach it. 
But the fact is, that their adoration of China 
did not prevent the scholars of Josetsou from 
creating an art purely Japanese. One of 
them, Sesshiu, went to China ; full of zeal he 
sought a teacher among their most renowned 
artists. But his biography tells how, dis- 
gusted with the instruction received, he re- 
solved to take lessons only of the mountains, 
tivers, and trees. It is especially in mount- 
ains, rivers, and trees that his contemporaries 
and successors followed his lead. Their 
minds, incapable of deduction, had need to 
give a name to their ideal and to fortify 
themselves with a code of precise rules ; so 
they gave to the ideal the name of China, and 
to Chinese art they went for rules. It was 
thus that China became for these painters 
the pretext of their own idealization of art. 
The subjects preferred are the portraits of 
legendary personages, romantic landscapes 
sot disant Chinese, and animals and plants 
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always used by them as symbols or emblems. 
The principles of the school are, the constant 
subordination of color to design, of exactness 
to exterior effect, of movement to expression. 
The three best representatives of Japanese 
art up to their time were members of this 
school: the vigorous designer, Motonobou ; 
the impressionist, Tanyu (1601-1674); and his 
brother, Naonobou (1607-1651), one of the 
most individual and delicate of all the artists 
of that race. 

It was not until the close of the seven- 
teenth century that other schools began to be 
formed by students who broke away from the 
traditionary teachings of the followers of 
Tosa andof Kano. The founder of one of 
them, Korin, by his individuality, made him- 
self and his school the admiration of both 
European and Japanese critics. There was 
about him no trace of arbitrary traditions or 
rules. Whatever he imagined he produced 
immediately without troubling himself re- 
garding its vratsemblance or the justness of 
effects. His figures, however, lack expres- 
sion, and his colors are not harmonious. He 
deserves to be classed in the list of those ec- 
centric geniuses who by the very excess of 
their personality fail to put at its full value 
their real talent. 

Another school not less famous, the natur- 
alistic school, named Shijo, was established 
about 1750 by Okio. Of a radical mind, and 
a stickler for truth, Okio separated himself 
from the school of Kano, and resolved to 
paint directly from nature without trying to 
embellish his works. He and his school left 
a great number of works in which realism 
was pushed toits utmost. His figures possess 
a charming delicacy, a gracious ease, a nat- 
uralness of attitude ; but they are painted in 
a superficial manner; neither he nor any of 
his school were ever able to represent the 
inner life, or the profound character of the 
subjects they attempted. 

The more we study Japanese art the more 
are we struck with the resemblance which its 
evolutions bear to those of the art of Europe. 
As in the latter country so in the former, 
primitive art wasa religious art ; in both, the 
fifteenth century was an era of renaissance, 
and of a venaissance in which its authors 
created a new style, while thinking they 
were imitating classic models. In the seven- 
teenth century the glorious epoch of Genro- 
ku in Japan, corresponded to the age of 
Louis XIV.; while in the eighteenth century 
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the classical ideal was followed by the 
realistic tendency in both Japan and Europe. 

Matahei who lived in the early part of the 
seventeenth century was the first who ever 
tried to represent subjects which his prede- 
cessors deemed unworthy of art, the scenes 
of every-day life ; and his attempts, soon fol- 
lowed by those of others, gave rise to the 
founding of the common school of painting. 
This, however, was not fully established un- 
til one hundred - years later, and then, under 
the influence of two men of genius, Morono- 
bou and Itcho, who adopted the principles of 
Matahei, and made themselves famous by 
their genre paintings. 

Their successors embrace all those masters 
whom the process of engraving has rendered 
familiar to all. To name them would be im- 
possible. Each one has some distinguishing 
trait. Their works, painted or engraved, 
charm at first sight by the variety of subjects 
and attitudes which can be found in the pro- 
ductions of no other schools. Many among 


them have created truly beautiful types, 
whether they painted sweet young girls with 
round and laughing faces,as did Soukénobou, 
or elegant beauties in stately apparel, as 


Harounobou, or tall figures of an undulating 
grace, as the admirable Outamaro. Others 
have been remarkable colorists, among whom 
are Torii, Kiyonaga, and Shunsho. But even 
the talent of these men cannot prevent the 
merited criticism pronounced against thecom- 
mon school. Its work as a whole lacks correct- 
ness of observation and depth of expression. 

The greatest merit of this school is its hav- 
ing produced Hokousai (1760-1849). All the 
good qualities of all his great predecessors 
in all of the schools seem to have been con- 
centrated in his fertilegenius. The Mangwa, 
a collection of sketches in fourteen volumes, 
and the ‘‘One Hundred Views of Fouji- 
Yama’’ which have made his name popular 
in Europe, fail to give a complete idea of his 
genius. They bear witness to his extraordi- 
nary sense of the beauty of form, of the ele- 
gance of lines, of the harmony of colors; but 
nothing in them all can equal the sovereign 
charm of his paintings, numerous enough in 
the collections of Paris, especially those 
which represent the human form and the 
tranquil scenes of popular life. 

Yes, Hokousai is a master. Nothing is 
lacking in him, he possesses ability and 
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science, invention and sentiment. Like al] 
masters, he always had a profound love of 
nature and of his art; like them he was al- 
ways dissatisfied with his own earlier works, 
He wrote at the age of seventy-five years, 
‘*Toward the age of fifty I had made an infi- 
nite number of designs ; but I am disgusted 
with all produced before my seventieth year. 
It was only at the age of seventy-three that I 
understood the form and the true nature of 
birds, fishes, plants,’ etc. Let us add that 
this man of an artless and tender heart hada 
remarkable intelligence, that he understood 
better than any other the idea of vague sym- 
bols and the relations which unite movement 
to thought. 

That which prevents and for a long time 
will ptevent Hokousai from occupying in 
European estimation the high place which 
he deserves, is the present confused knowl- 
edge regarding Japanese art. To-day the 
general prejudice concerning it is very 
strong. We are charmed, excited, over these 
pictures, but we refuse to see in them the re- 
sults of a superior art. 

The works of the scholars of Hokousai, 
Hokkei, and Kiosai bear witness to his sin- 
gularity of genius. These gifted workmen 
seem to have followed him exactly as regards 
subjects and manner, and, as far as execution 
goes, to equal him. But they fail in that 
mysterious creative power which made the 
works of their master seem alive. 

It would be unjust to pass by without men- 
tion two other eminent artists, whose works 
are only slightly overshadowed by those of 
Hokousai,—they are Hiroshigé, one of the 
most popular masters in the common school, 
and Josai, the painter, historian, and poet. 

To-day Japanese painting has ceased to be 
an art. It is necessary to keep children in 
leading-strings; and all the constraint of rules 
and traditions has been required to make the 
Japanese mind produce the artistic beauty of 
which it was capable. Now these rules and 
traditions have lost all their value. The peo- 
ple have found in Europe a new China, and, 
as formerly they imitated that land, so now 
they dream of imitating European rt. 
Their national quality of obedience to the 
lessons of masters will necessitate their re- 
maining for some time unproductive in the 
exercise of an art which requires above all 
else science and liberty. 





A LITTLE THING. 


BY MRS. CLARA DOTY BATES. 


ig the Alp stillness, on a wild 
Sky-crag, up-piled, 
The target for the blazing of the suns, 
The monster, snow, lies in a million tons, 
Like a white, steadfast creature fast asleep 
Above vales green and deep. 


What thing can wake it there, 

In the blue air? 
Must it abide the glacier’s beckoning flow, 
And tarry laggard while the ages go, 
Waiting yet icy zons to be free 

At last in the great sea ? 


Or, quicker fate, shall soon, 
Some blinding noon, 
With tinkle of the harness bell, a muleteer 
Up toward some difficult rugged pass appear, 
His burdened beasts in patient, climbing line, 
Mere shadows in the shine? 


And shall that bell from far 
Make just the jar, 
The keen vibration with its metal tongue, 
To steal, like dreams of meadow-grass among 
Its dormant, unstirred particles, till, lo, 
This monster creature, snow, 


Rouses, and sheer uplifts 
Its rooted cliffs, 
While rocks are powdered, granite bases craunched, 
As from the verge th’ awakened thing is launched, 
With down-turned bow of rime and keel of glaze, 
Like ship upon its ways? 


What tempest had not done, 

Nor the great sun, 
The mule-bell, with its still, small chime could do, 
Piercing with vibrant music through and through, 
Till the whole peak of everlasting snow 

Leaped to the vale below ! 


Now, while the glacier’s tread 

Walks its fixed bed, 
With centuries for the drum-beats of its march, 
Out under tropic skies, that glow and arch, 
Our snow runs in the rivers of the plains, 

Or falls in soft, sweet rains. 
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THE AVERAGE AMERICAN COOK. 


BY MARION 


HE French woman dresses 
herself witha view to pleas- 
ingthecultivatedeye. She 
consults her complexion, 
height, figure, and carriage, 
in color, make, and trim- 
ming. Her apparel par- 

takes of her individuality. 

The American woman wears her clothes as 
clothing, and has them made up of certain 
materials and in various ways, because 
dressmakers and fashion-plates prescribe 
what are this season’s ‘‘ styles.’’ 

Dissimilarities as marked prevail in the 
cookery of the two nations. Daintiness and 
flavor take rank of other considerations with 
the French cook ; with the American /illing- 
ness | I can use no substitute forthe word, that 
will convey the right idea. 

The human machine (of American manu- 
facture) must be greased regularly and plied 
with fuel or it will not go. And ‘‘go”’ isthe 
genius of American institutions. Cookery 
with us is a means to an end; therefore, as 
much a matter of economy of time and toil as 
building a road. Almost every cottage has 
specimens of fine art on the wallsin the shape 
of pictures ‘‘done’’ by Jane or Eliza, or em- 
broidery upon lambrequin, porti2re, or tidy. 
It occurs to Jane and Eliza as seldom as to 
their foremothers, that cooking is an art in 
itself, that may be ‘‘fine’’ to exquisiteness. 
In their eyes, itis an ugly necessity, to be 
got over as expeditiously as ‘‘ the men-folks ’’ 
will allow, their coarser natures demanding 
more and richer filling than women’s. It 
follows that dishes which require premedita- 
tion and deft manipulation, are unpopular. 
The scorn with which our middle-class 
woman regards soups, jellies, salads, and 
entrées is based upon prejudice that has be- 
come national. Recipes marked—‘‘ Time- 
from three to four hours,’’ are a feature of En- 
glish cook-books. We American writers of 
household manuals are too conversant with 
Jane and Eliza’s principles to imperil their 
sale by what will be considered danger- 
signals. This same desire to dispatch a 
disagreeable task increases in said manuals 
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the number of ‘‘ Quick Biscuit,’’ ‘‘ Minute 
Muffins,’ and ‘‘ Hasty Pudding ’’ recipes. 

It avails little to enter into computations 
of actual gain, in the long run, of time and 
labor, by the adoption of more refined 
methods of cookery and the introduction of 
novel and inexpensive delicacies into the 
every-day menu. Represent to the notable 
housewife who is scrupulous in saving min- 
utes, candle-ends, and soap-grease, that a few 
pounds of cracked bones, a carrot, a turnip, 
an onion, and a bunch of sweet herbs, 
covered deep with cold water, and set at one 
side of the range on washing-day, to sim- 
mer into soup-stock, wastes neither time nor 
fuel and will be the base of more than one 
or two nourishing dinners; prove, by 
mathematical demonstration, that a mold of 
delicious blanc-mange, or Spanish cream, or 
simpler junket, costs less and can be made in 
one-tenth of the time required for the leathery- 
skinned, sour, or faint-hearted pie, without 
which “‘ father’n the boys wouldn’t relish their 
dinner’’; that an egg and lettuce salad, with 
mayonnaise-dressing, is so much more tooth- 
some and digestible than chipped beef as a 
‘*tea-relish,’’ as to repay her for the few ad- 
ditional minutes spent in preparing it—and 
her skeptical stare means disdain of your 
interference, and complacent determination 
to follow her own way. 

‘‘ Finical notions and fancy dishes do well 
enough for rich people. Poorand plain folks 
don’t take to them,”’ is the incontrovertible 
argument that puts down your efforts’ at re- 
form. She has heard that ‘‘country-people in 
furren parts a’most live upon slops and grass 
and eggs and frogs, and supposes that’s the 
reason Frenchmen are so small and dark- 
complected.’’ She thanks goodness she was 
born in America, ‘‘ where there’s plenty to 
eat, and to spare,’’ she adds, piously, as she 
puts the chunk of salt pork on to boil with 
the white beans, or the brisket of salt beef 
over the fire with the cabbage, before mixing 
a batch of molasses-cake with buttermilk and 
plenty of soda. 

The corner-stone of her culinary operations 
might have been cut from the pillar into 
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which another conservative woman with a 
will of her own, was changed. It is solid salt. 
Salt pork, salt beef, salt fish, relieve one an- 
other in an endless chain upon her board. 
She averts scurvy by means of cabbage and 
potatoes. I know well-to-do farmers’ wives 
who do not cook what they call ‘‘ butch- 
er's meat,’’ three times a month, or poultry 
above twice a year. Dried and salt meat and 
fish replenish what an Irish cook once de- 
scribed to me as ‘‘the meat corner of the 
stomach.”’ 

“Half-a-dozen eggs wouldn't half fill it, 
mem’’; she protested, in defence of the 
quantity of steak and roast devoured daily 
below-stairs. 

Our native housewife does not make the 
effort to crowd this cavity with the product 
ot her poultry-yard. Eggs of all ages are 
marketable and her pride in the limited 
number she uses in filling up her household 
is comic, yet pathetic. Creamis the chrys- 
alis of butter at thirty cents a pound; to 
work so much as a table-spoonful into dishes 
for daily consumption would be akin to the 
sinful enormity of lighting a fire with dollar 
bills. She sends her freshly-churned, golden 
tolls to ‘‘ the store’’ in exchange for grocer- 
ies, including cooking butter to be used in the 
manufacture of cake and pastry. 
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These she must have. Appetites depraved 
by fats,—liquid, solid, and fried,—crave the 
assuasives of sweets and acids. ‘‘Hunky”’ 
bread-puddings, and eggless, faintly-sweet- 
ened rice puddings, and pies of various kinds 
represent desserts. Huge pickles still smack- 
ing of the brine-that ‘‘firmed’’ them, are 
offered in lieu of fresher acids. Yet she 
sneers at salads, and would not touch sorrel- 
soup to save a Frenchman’s soul. For 
beverages she stews into rank herbiness, 
cheap tea by the quart, and Rio coffee, 
weak and turbid, with plenty of sugar in 
both. Occasionally, the coffee is cleared (!) 
with a bit of salt fish skin. I was told by 
one who always saved the outside skin of 
codfish, after soaking it for fish balls, for 
clearing her coffee, that ‘‘it gives a kind of 
bright taste to it; takes off the flatness-like, 
don’t you know?’’ We raise more vegeta- 
bles and in greater variety than any other 
people ; have better and cheaper fruits than 
can be procured in any other market upon 
the globe; our waters teem with fish (un- 
salted) that may be had forthe catching. Yet 
our national cuisime—take it from East to 
West and from North to South—is the narrow- 


est as to range, the worst as to preparation, 
and the least wholesome of any country that 
claims an enlightened civilization. 


AND WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 





= OMEN’S advance into all 
manners of professions, 
trades, and occupations 
heretofore pursued only by 
men, is a subject of too 
| great importance to be 
| fairly discussed, pro and 
con, in the space to which 
this article must be limited. But, neverthe- 
less, I may be able to express the nature of 
my opinions upon the question, and to ex- 
plain the causes which led me to form these 
views. Every question has its two sides. 
When I see an ambitious, brainy, and hard 
working woman tied to an indolent, idle, and 
easy-going husband, whose only achieve- 
ment is in being the father of an ever increas- 
ing family which he cannot clothe or educate, 
I find it difficult to object if the wife takes 
the reins of business into her own hands. 











I have in mind several such cases, One 
woman suffered absolute poverty and need 
for long years, with a miserly and unambi- 
tious husband, who refused an invalid 
daughter the comforts of life even during her 
last pain-burdened days. It was this which 
spurred the wife and mother to final action ; 
and she left her home and husband in the 
care of relatives, went out into an active busi- 
ness life among men, and to-day has retired 
from business with an independent fortune. 

It would be absurd to say that such a 
woman should have been satisfied with her 
domestic life, and that she did wrong to leave 
her home and children in the care of others 
while she sought for a career. 

There are innumerable individual cases of 
this kind which can but win our admiring 
respect. But so far as Iam concerned, it isa 
respect mingled with sympathy. 
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It is not in the natural order of things that 
the woman should be the burden bearer and 
money maker of the family. To educate her 
for a money maker, and to give her ambi- 
tions for business ‘or professions, seems 
wholly unnatural and shocking tome. Yet 
I have but to look about me to find the un- 
foreseen and sudden necessities which arise 
for scores of happy mothers, wives and 
daughters, in the sudden stroke of mis- 
fortunes which send them forth unprepared 
to fight the battle of life alone. 

‘Oh, if only I had been taught to do some- 
thing practical /’’ these women cry, as they 
look about them, frightened, helpless, and 
inefficient. The advanced and the progressive 
woman of the day will point to these ex- 
amples, and tell you that the only way out 
of such difficulties is to educate all our girls 
for business careers. But I am not of her 
opinion. In spite of the marked progress of 


woman in all departments of business during 
the last fifteen years, in spite of the brilliant 
proofs she is more and more giving us of 
her ability to do and to achieve, I am con- 
fident that there is a better and more univer- 
sal method of aiding society, and providing 


for unforeseen necessities, than in educating 
girls to compete with men in business. 

‘“‘I am going to prepare my girls for ad- 
versity,’ said a mother of two daughters to 
me one day. ‘‘I want them to be able to 
earn a living independent of their husbands, 
should they marry.”’ I was visiting in their 
home at the time, and I noticed that the 
mother made herself a servant to her 
daughters, waiting upon them in the smallest 
matters, ‘‘in order to give them a chance to 
study,” she said. But this very treatment 
was rendering the young ladies inefficient, 
shiftless, characterless. With no idea of thrift, 
of money saving, of practical economy of 
time or forces, with a disdain of small duties 
pertaining to the home life inculcated by the 
mother’s mistaken treatment of them, they 
were being educated for thriftless, unsuccess- 
ful wives and wasteful housekeepers. 

I would have every mother in the land be- 
gin at the cradle to teach her daughters self- 
respect, self-denial, and /‘horoughness in 
small things. I would have wee tots who 
grow easily blasé with an embarrassment of 
toys, taught to deny themselves playthings 
for the benefit of poorer children. I would 
have their young minds early instilled with 
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the beauty of self-sacrifice; and instead of 
importing costumes for their dolls, I would 
have them taught to cut, and sew, and make 
whole outfits for their dolls, and I would be- 
stow prizes and rewards for neat and success- 
ful work. Inall such early matters would I 
train the childish mind to a pride in practical 
achievement. I would have them taught to 
mend, darn, and fold clothing nicely ; and 
above and beyond any praise for great 
progress in music, drawing, or elocution, I 
would give them praise, medals, and public 
honors for keeping their rooms, their 
clothes-presses, their bureau drawers, and 
their personal effects in perfect order ; and I 
would permit no servant to do for them 
what they could do for themselves. Con- 
stantly would I keep before them the need of 
self-denial in small matters, the necessity of 
doing things which were distasteful and do- 
ing them well, if they would possess char- 
acter and stamina to meet the inevitable 
hardships which life presents to every soul. 

Let any woman who has been reared in this 
manner be suddenly thrown from thé lap of 
luxury into poverty and she will show her- 
self capable of self-support, without any pre- 
vious ‘‘business training,’ or any precon- 
ceived idea or preparation for a career. But 
instead of this, the idea of the day seems to 
be to teach girls to despise small duties—to 
leave their stockings to be darned, and their 
rooms for servants to keep tidy while they 
study for the stage, for the lecture field, for 
some profession or some business sphere. 

‘*To earn money’’ seems to be the ambi- 
tious girl’s craze now, not to save money by 
thrift and efficiency in the use of it. That 
the whole system is utterly wrong and its in- 
fluence upon society detrimental, I grow 
every day more certain. While there are 
here and there to be found in each generation, 
a few specially gifted women who are called 
by higher powers to follow some career, as 
Florence Nightingale, Charlotte Cushman, 
Rosa Bonheur, Maria Mitchell, and others. 
have been called to follow theirs, it is a fact 
beyond controversy that woman was meant 
by nature to be wife, mother, and house- 
keeper; and any system which tends to 
separate her interests from that triple sphere, 
is an unnatural and unhealthful system for 
the sex in the aggregate, and for society at 
large, however beneficial it may be for a few 
individuals. 


(To be concluded.) 
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FASHIONS FOR THOSE NO LONGER 


YOUNG. 


BY MARY S. TORREY. 


rH | HEN in these days there 

is a general inclination to 

ameliorate all the condi- 

tions of life, and to make 

things pleasant for every- 

body, it seems strange that 

one class of people has 
been pesslatantiy overlooked. I mean middle- 
agedand really old women; and they suffer ridi- 
cule, some willingly, and others under protest, 
because of this neglect. Milliners take no 
note of them, and to the makers of fashions 
they simply do not exist. So it is high time 
for some one to advocate their cause; for the 
middle-aged woman, unless her digestion and 
liver be sadly out of order, takes a lively, 
sometimes far too lively, interest in her 
bonnet and gowns. Nowhere in the shop 
windows can be seen bonnets suitable for one 
who is fifty and looks it,—nothing but beauti- 
ful combinations, poems, enthusiasts call 
them, and very short ones, too, for young 
people. It is by persistent effort alone that 
one can induce that potentate, the milliner, 
to get up something suitable for gray hairs. 
In her eyes a customer is invested with per- 
petual youth, and some, from lack of con- 
structive ability, are forced to give up entirely 
to her. These unfortunates weakly don a 
scrap of ribbon and lace, or a tower of roses, 
whichever their tyrant may choose. But it is 
when a woman can neither be called young 
nor be relegated to the old people that sheisapt 
to commit the greatest follies indress. Then 
is the time to see that the bonnet has always 
a facing of as dark velvet as will harmonize 
with the rest, black being, par excellence, the 
best whenever it can be rightly used. If 
white flowers are chosen they should never 
be of the blue or dead white tint, but of a 
creamy shade, with a generous yellow center, 
and if even then they are unbecoming, a 
facing of black velvet will invariably remedy 
the difficulty. Above all, when forty, and 
you wish to appear younger, do not mount a 
toque without strings—unless you are for- 
tunate enough to possess short, curly hair. 
These hot days, when we look upon each ad- 
ditional thread as the fatal last straw, this 
will be regarded as a hard saying, but only 


a fresh young face should wear the stringless 
toque, and a woman of forty, no matter how 
round her cheeks, needs something tied under 
her chin, or at the side. As to large hats, 
the law can be very distinctly and unmistaka- 
bly laid down. In cities and towns they 
should not be worn by any one who looks 
thirty, and yet I am sorry to say that I have 
seen gray hair surmounted by a large lace 
hat, crowned with roses. Of course a large 
hat is allowable for all ages at a garden party, 
and for country wear and mountain rambles, 
a hat as broad brimmed as Nell Gwynne’s is 
just what we want. 

In the matter of dresses the older contingent 
is not so badly off, for though an elderly 
woman never appears in a fashion plate, there 
are plenty of models, thanks to the present 
style of tailor-made garments, that by select- 
ing a suitable color, will be just the thing. 
And it is not necessary either, to go into 
mourning for one’s departed youth; there 
are so many pretty medium and dark cheviots, 
such beautiful shades of heliotropes, plum, and 
gray, that one can well afford young people 
the monopoly of the very light ones. 

In the selection of evening dresses there is 
a good deal of latitude, but, in my opinion, 
pale shades of blue and pink should not be 
chosen. Maize and all shades of yellow are 
very popular, and combine prettily with the 
time-honored black lace, either as underskirt 
or trimmings. Gray silk is effectively made 
up with gold or yellow and white brocade, 
and this combination is greatly fancied by 
Parisians. A pretty lavender, with panels 
and waist trimmings of plain or brocaded 
violet of a harmonizing shade, or a lace net of 
delicate violets with pendants of a deeper 
shade, is also very becoming, and a pretty 
fan for such a costume is a large pansy com- 
bining in its petals the shades of the gown 
and trimmings. If the indispensable black 
lace has a second waist with low or V shaped 
lining, a sober street costume, can, at fifteen 
minutes’ notice, be transformed into quite a 
dressy toilet. Some have two sets of bows 
ready made for the waist and sleeves, and two 
sets of pendants in different styles and colors 
sewed into belts. The fashionable laces are 
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very light and gauzy ; and if the neck is too 

‘ thin for even a veiled exhibition, an evening 
waist can be made cool and dressy by having 
the lining cut out in front, and then wide 
Chantilly or other lace put on full from the 
shoulder to the bust, and then folded flat to 
the points of the bodice ; making the edges 
of the lace meet at the open part. The collar 
can be of jet, or gold passementerie, or it may 
have ribbon to correspond, with bows, but it 
must be high and finished with a tiny black 
ruffle. Of course every woman is anxious to 
look young as long as possible, but few 
recognize the fact that there is an essential 
difference between what is suitable for girlish, 
and for mature beauty, and that to deck one 
in the trappings of the other is incongruous 
and disastrous. 

When women have reached the time when 
their faces are furrowed with wrinkles, and 
they feel their age, then they can exemplify 
the Chinese adage, that woman’s life is a con- 
tinued term of obedience; in childhood she 
obeys her parents, on marrying she obeys 
her husband, and when old she obeys her 
children. Our daughters, if we have brought 
them up properly, will see that the dear, 
white-haired mother has the finest and softest 


Henriettas for winter wear, the prettiest 
China silk and crépe for summer, and plenty 
of breakfast and dress caps. 

Some years ago there was a picture at the 
Academy called ‘“‘A Study in Black and 
White,’’ representing an old lady seated in 
front of an open grate fire, so that the last 
rays of the setting sun lit up, or rather glori- 
fied, her silvery hair, the soft gray of her 
dress, and rested on the listless hands. 
Through the half-open forti2res you catch a 
glimpse of a bright faced girl who is keeping 
some little one quiet, because grandma has. 
goneto sleep. You feel sure she has folded 
the snowy lace at the neck and selected the 
cap that frames in the sweet old face. Of 
course every woman is, naturally enough, 
anxious to preserve her youth, or the appear- 
ance of it, as long as possible, and it is just 
when she is losing the freshness that the 
trial is the hardest. Later on we become ac- 
customed to and accept the unwelcome ad- 
vent of wrinkles and crow’s feet ; that is, if we 
possess common sense. If people only could 
see that there is a beauty of age as well as of 
youth, and that any attempt to combine the 
two is as incongruous as it is disastrous, they 
would then grow old gracefully. 


A TOYNBEE HALL EXPERIMENT IN CHICAGO. 
BY EVA H. BRODLIQUE. 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago a 
wealthy citizen of Chicago, 
named Hull, built for him- 
self a spacious residence 
on South Halsted Street. 
At that time Mr. Hull, no 
doubt, considered that 
Halsted Street was des- 
tined to become the favor- 

.ite residence avenue of the city. Alas, for 
‘his expectations! The fashionable people, 
and lovers of quiet, drifted toward the lake 
shore, and Halsted Street soon became the 
rendezvous of the lower classes. Mr. Hull 
and his family fled; and the old house was 
rented and gradually sank into ignominy 
and disrepair. 

A year ago two young ladies, Miss Jane 
Addams and Miss Ellen Starr, leased the 
great, decaying residence, had it restored at 
large expense, and took up their abode there- 
in. The two ladies possessed wealth, posi- 


tion, and culture. What could they possibly 
mean by making their home among the Hal- 
sted Street slums? 

Just this: they had studied the workings. 
of the Toynbee Hall experiment abroad, and 
the College Settlement in New York, and 
felt the need of an equivalent in Chicago. 
The Misses Addams and Starr believed most. 
emphatically in comfort, and in luxury even, 
but they also believed that it should be 
shared. So beauty was evolved out of the 
chaos of disrepair in the old house. Floors. 
were polished and spread with Oriental rugs. 
Walls were tinted in ivory and gold, and 
hung with choice etchings and water-colors. 
Flowers, books, and music came in abun- 
dance, and pieces of choice statuary gleamed 
from recesses and niches. In short, it was 
an ideal home set down on the desert of a 
squalid and insalubrious neighborhood. 

And here these two gentle, high-bred 
women abide precisely in the same manner 
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as they would on the most fashionable of 
avenues. They live a social life among their 
neighbors. These neighbors, be they igno- 
rant or cultivated, native or foreign, are 
asked courteously and kindly, to share the 
entertainment, the intellectual and artistic 
pleasures, which the two ladies themselves 
enjoy. 

The aims and the objects of the womanly 
occupants of ‘‘ Hull House’’ would make the 
little busy bee blush for its own indolence. 
They find things for the pleasure and advan- 
tage of the children. There isadaily kinder- 
garten, from nine o’clock to twelve, where the 
waifs and wanderers of the prolific neighbor- 
hood (chiefly Italians) are taught their letters 
and sweet songs. The kindergarten direct- 
ress, Miss Low, gives her services gratui- 
tously. Two of her assistants are paid by 
individual members of the Kindergarten 
Association, and one is doing the volunteer 
work included in the course of training. 

There is, besides, a systematic program for 
each day. Three times a week there is a 
girls’ cooking class in the kitchen. Three 
nights in every week are given up to social 
receptions, one each to the French, German, 
and Italian nationalities. On those occasions 


only the language of the particular company 


entertained is spoken. There are national 
songs, speeches, and recitations. The German 
evening usually includes half an hour’s read- 
ing of German history ; the French prefer an 
occasional lecture on historical subjects ; and 
the Italians enjoy frequent comediettas given 
by members of the ‘‘Circolo Salvini’’ dra- 
matic club. National dances are indulged in, 
and an effort is made to render these informal 
gatherings enjoyable to all. They come—oh, 
how they come! The irreproachable dress 
of the high-class foreigner brushes friendlily 
against the coarse garb of the peasant. There 
is no false delicacy about being ‘‘ out.’’ They 
make their début with nouneasiness, for tiny 
toddlers and babies in arms come and clap 
their hands and crow at the unwonted jollity. 
But it is jollity tempered and refined by the 
sweet serenity of the women who preside and 
give their guests such an unfeigned welcome 
to their pretty home. 

Monday afternoons are devoted to Italian 
girls and children. The elder girls are 
taught to sew, while some instructive book 
is read aloud to them in their own language. 
The younger children and the boys play 
games and are instructed in work for the 
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training of the fingers, such as modeling in 
clay and basket weaving. 

Tuesday afternoons are given over to the 
school-boys’ club. The little street Arabs 
spend a bright hour among books and pas- 
times. The working-boys’ evening class isa 
cross between a night school and a literary 
society. Some ambitious members have 
gone so far as to start a Shaksperian class, 
others devote themselves to a late study of 
the ‘‘three R’s’’; and all listen while a phy- 
sician comes in and gives sensible talks upon 
‘* What to do in emergencies.”’ 

The Wednesday evening Social Science 
Club is one of the Misses Addams and Starr’s 
pet classes. All working people are cordially 
invited, and each evening a competent 
speaker leads off a discussion on a pertinent 
subject. To give an idea of the discussions, 
it is only necessary to review a few of the 
subjects which already have been handled : 
“The Eight H@ur Movement,” “ Rights of 
Children,’’ ‘‘Strikes,’’ ‘“Nationalism,”’ ‘‘Profit 
Sharing,’’ and ‘‘ Domestic Labor.’’ The mem- 
bers all draw from the well-stocked library. 

On Thursday afternoons, a lady physician 
gives talks to women on physiology and hy- 
giene. 

Friday evening is reserved for the Working 
Girls’ Club, which is a delightful little affair, 
largely literary in its tendency. 

Besides all these clubs and classes, there 
has come with the month of June the ‘‘ Col- 
lege-Extension Course.’’ It is on the plan 
of the University-Extension Course in Eng- 
land, and is taught by college graduates in 
the evenings. The nominal fee of one dollar 
is paid for each term of ten weeks. History, 
languages, political economy, mathematics, 
physiology, and physics are embraced. The 
projectors look very hopefully for results 
from this last and most ambitious venture. 
It will give thosea chance, who have hitherto 
had a desire, but no opportunity, to rise. 

Nor is the inculcating of habits of cleanli- 
ness overlooked. Two extra bath-rooms have 
been added to the roomy old house, and 
small and swarthy youngsters are urged to 
try the experiment of soap and water. The 
kindergarten children are treated to frequent 
“‘tubbings,’’ much to the astonishment of 
the Italian urchins. Stationary wash-tubs 
are also placed at the disposal of the neigh- 
bors. This is indeed being neighborly, and 
a wise and generous provision which none 
but a woman would have thought of making. 
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BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


(Concluded.) 


FIVE-YEAR-OLD rela- 
7 tive of mine, to whom I 

was much in the habit 
of telling twilight sto- 
ries, came to me one 
Sunday evening with 
his usual request: 
‘** Auntie, I want you to tell me a story.”’ 

“I have told you so many,’’ I replied, 
‘that I think it quite time you should tell 
meone. Let the Sunday one come from you. 
Tell me about the good boy Joseph, or the 
baby Moses, or the little children who hooted 
at the bald man —”’ 

‘*Oh, no, no,”’ he interrupted, impatiently, 
‘* you know those stories by heart ; but I will 
tell you one that maybe you don’t know,”’ 
and he began very gravely : 

‘*There was a rich planter once who raised 
such great crops of wheat and corn and to- 
bacco that he didn’t know what to do with 
them, for his barns were not big enough to 
hold them. There were heaps of poor folks 
about him, poor white folks that didn’t have 
any crops of their own, but he didn’t give 
any thing to them; he kept all he raised 
for himself. So he determined that he’d pull 
down his little barns and tobacco houses and 
build great big ones; for the Bible says he 
wanted to store all his goods, and his planta- 
tion was as big as Uncle Will’s.”’ 

‘*He must have been an unkind, selfish 
man,’’ I interposed, ‘‘ not to be willing to 
help his poor neighbors. What became of 
him in the end ?”’ 

Without a moment’s hesitation, the little 
fellow with eager briskness replied, ‘‘ Why— 
he was run over by a railroad train and 
killed !”” 

The incongruity and anachronism of the 
instantaneous reply, together with the child’s 
sense of poetic justice, were very amusing. 

Many a childish imagination gives expres- 
sion to thoughts that would do credit toa 
poet. A little friend only two years and a 
half old, seeing for the first time a bed of 
pansies all fresh and bright with the early 
dew, and sparkling in the golden sunlight, 
rushed with wild delizht to his mother, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘Oh, mamma, you just must come 


and see de fowers in de garden; they’se 
laughing wif all their might—they’se laugh- 
ing fit to kill ’emselves !’’ 

Somewhat similar was the expression of a 
little cousin of my own, who, one day, asa 
very violent storm came on, cried, ‘‘ Oh, 
auntie, Ido believe God’s hydrant’s broke 
loose!" One of the most distinguished 
clergymen of his day heard the child’s ex- 
pression, and was delighted with its realism ; 
for, being a city child, the little fellow had 
seen the bursting of a hydrant and the conse- 
quent flooding of house and yard. 

The simplicity of the little daughter ofa 
friend, proved, on one occasion, to be very 
‘‘upsetting.’’ Extensive preparations had 
been made for an elegant hightea. The 
toilets of mother and daughter were fully fin- 
ished, and they were awaiting the first arri- 
val, when the former, somewhat tired out 
with the burden of preparation, drew a long 
breath and said: 

‘‘When it’s all over, I shall feel like clap- 
ping my hands and dancing a jig!’ 

When the five-year-old assistant went the 
rounds of her mother’s guests, she was over- 
heard saying to almost all of them, as they 
shook hands with her, or kissed her : 

‘*Mamma says, when you all have gone, 
she will be so glad that she will clap her 
hands and dance a jig !’’ 

It may well be supposed that the child’s 
announcement had rather a depressing effect 
upon the high tea! 

During the war I was cognizant daily of 
the way in which the imagination of a 
bright-minded child yielded itself up to the 
actuality of thingsaround him. Heoccupied 
much of his black mammy’s time in cutting 
out thousands of paper soldiers, and would 
arrange them in battle array, from one end 
of the long nursery to the other. When the 
generals, colonels, captains, surgeons, were 
all properly placed, and the word of com- 
mand given for the onset, he would rush 
upon his lines and tear and destroy until 
every thing was devastated. After this he 
would carefully gather up all the soldiers 
that had lost legs, arms, or heads, and counting 
them to know which side gained the day, he 
would lay them in his little ambulances very 
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tenderly. His older sister entered the nur- 
sery and picked up one of the ottomans 
which he had turned upside down as a field 
hospital, and seated herself upon it, unaware 
of the boy’s excited imaginings. As the pa- 
per soldiers fell out, the boy burst into an 
agony of tears and shrieked, ‘‘Oh, Ibbie, 
those are all wounded men !”’ 

The only way to stop his passionate weep- 
ing was to get the mucilage bottle, paste on 
the dismembered limbs, and lay them care- 
fully back in his field-hospital, his tears all 
the time streaming at what he supposed 
their unspeakable agony. 

A little brother of this child, at the age of 
three, developed a remarkable talent for ora- 
tory, and also a passion for poetry. His dra- 
matic rendering of many poems and ballads 
was sometimes very effective. One day he 
was reciting, with great animation, the 
“Burial of Sir John Moore.’’ Before he had 
completed it he burst into a violent fit of 
weeping and sobbed out, ‘‘Oh, mamma, /’m 
so sorry for Mr. John Moore !”’ 

Did ever an actor throw himself with truer 
stress of imagination into his theme? 

A friend furnishes me an amusing instance 
of a wholly unconscious play upon words. 
To a new boy who had just entered his 
Sunday-school class, he put the question, 
“What is the chief end of man?’’ The boy 
looked puzzled, hesitated for a little while, 
then replied eagerly, as if he was sure the 
right solution had struck him, ‘‘ Why, I 
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reckon, sir, it’s the end what wears the hat!’’ 

A young mother told me of being called 
down stairs before she had had her evening 
prayer with her children, and returning found 
them engaged in their evening service. She 
paused outside the door. Little Dimple had 
chosen one of the longest chapters in Chron- 
icles, and patiently was stumbling her way 
among the Zechariahs and Zedekiahs. At 
the conclusion of the reading, she and her lit- 
tle brother kneeled and she offered up quitea 
touching and lengthy prayer. The moment 
the ‘‘Amen”’ was uttered, little Harry sprang 
up, and swinging her round by the waist, 
exclaimed with enthusiasm, ‘‘ Well, Dimple, 
that was a daisy of a prayer !’’ 

Another child belonging to this same 
family, who had not numbered more than 
four years, was reading his Bible lesson at his 
mother’s side one Sunday morning. The 
chapter happened to be the one beginning, 
‘* And as Jesus passed by, He saw a man who 
had been blind from his birth.’’ 

‘* What does that mean ?’’ asked the little 
fellow captiously. 

His mother explained. 

‘‘ What !’ he exclaimed, ‘‘do you mean to 
say that God let him be born so when He 
could have made him see just as well? That 
isn’t any God for me!’’ 

Here was one of the most puzzling problems 
with which the human mind has ever per- 
plexed itself, tormenting the brain of this 
little reader. 


DELSARTE FOR WOMEN. 


BY MRS. EMILY M. BISHOP. 


MERICA is woman’s coun- 
try, says every foreigner 


Re whovisits thisland. Every 
‘ yocation in life that wo- 


a man cares to enter, she 


enters. 

XX ~ it is true that this age, 

this country, and these opportunities are on 
woman’s side to-day as never before. 

But is woman on woman’s side? Great 
responsibilities are born of great privi- 
leges; high position demands correspond- 
ingly high powers of performance. Is 
woman qualifying herself to meet her present 
and prospective opportunities ? The answer 
H-Sept. 


Unquestionably, 


must be, in a moral and intellectual sense— 
yes. Woman’s heart always beats in unison 
with the highest moral movements, and al- 
ready her intellectual achievements have 
proved that brain-tissue is sexless. 

If woman shall fail to keep pace with the 
world’s progression, the failure will be a 
physical one. The condition of thousands of 
our women verifies the text, ‘‘ The spirit is 
willing but theflesh is weak.’’ Better bodies 
and better control of them are woman’s great- 
est need. The ‘‘ House-maid Treatment’’ is 
recommended by some as being all-sufficient 
exercise for woman’s physical betterment. 
This view seems prejudiced and unscientific. 
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Housework is not infrequently an injury in- 
stead of a benefit to woman, not because of 
the work itself but because of the way the work 
is done. Being uneducated in physical econ- 
omy she needlessly exhausts body and brain ; 
like the locomotive, she utilizes only one- 
fourth of the power she expends. She worries 
over the innumerable things that ‘‘ ought to 
be done this minute,’’ and she hurries in the 
doing ofthem. Worry and hurry are physical 
sins. Housework and manual labor in gen- 
eral increase, rather than diminish, the ne- 
cessity for rational physical education. 

Nor will any training which aims at phys- 
ical development only, be adequateto woman’s 
present needs. Woman wants power; but 
that kind of power which she can utilize ; she 
does not desire enlarged biceps, or phenome- 
nal muscular development of any kind. 
Muscle and mustaches she concedes to be 
exclusively masculine glories. But the 


woman of to-day does want good health ; she 
does want to retain the elasticity, flexibility, 
suppleness of youth ; she does want gracious- 
ness of mien as well as of heart and mind ; she 
does want dignity, gracefulness, self-control, 
self-possession ; she wants all that shall add 


to her womanliness, worth, and wisdom. 

The physical education which shall achieve 
all these desiderata must be such as first to 
emancipate woman from the bondage of wrong 
habits and from the influence of heredity, of 
environment, and of one-sided education ; it 
must teach the easy, natural use of her nerve 
and muscle machine. Not only must the 
muscles be disciplined, but through that dis- 
cipline the nerve-force must, and can, be ex- 
ercised and controlled, the will become the 
governor-valve for shutting off as well as put- 
ting on steam in this human machine. More- 
over, this training must penetrate to, and re- 
act upon, the inner being. Woman in her 
three-fold nature—physical, mental, spirit- 
ual—can thus be freed and strengthened. 

Such results does the Delsarte System of 
bodily culture seek. And how? 

Chiefamong the fetters which enslave woman 
is her nerve/ess condition. This condition is 
due to the constant drain upon her vital 
capital stock. With many, nerve-tension is 
a chronic state, repose a lost art. Few 
women realize what an unnecessary amount 
of nerve-force they squander daily, hourly. 
They are unconscious of the /ittle motions 
which they constantly make: tapping the 
feet, hitching the shoulders, jerking the head, 
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drumming the fingers, pursing the lips, con- 
tracting or elevating the eye-brows—more 
and worse, a nervous tension of the whole 
body. 

The first tenet in the Delsarte doctrine is, 
Let Go. Herein this system differs from all 
other systems of physical culture ; it begins 
with an undoing process instead of an up- 
building one. Itseeks first to stop the prodi- 
gal expenditure of ‘‘that which is more 
precious than great riches,’’ namely, vital 
energy. To accomplish this result are given 
the emancipating exercises. These free every 
muscle from abnormal nerve-tension; the 
nerve-force thus released from the exterior 
muscles is conserved and reserved at the 
nerve-centers, and overwrought nerves and 
brains are thus re-inforced. Delsarte’s law, 
‘* Strength at the center, freedom at the sur- 
face,’’ is exemplified. 

When the nerve-tension can be removed at 
will and the muscles reduced to their natural 
plastic, free condition, physical regeneration 
is well begun; then, indeed, do we ‘‘ become 
as little children.’’ As one has said, ‘‘the 
Delsarte training begins by getting ‘the old 
Adam’ out of the system as religion would 
get him out of the soul.’’ The close contact 
and parallelism of this physical re-generation 
with spiritual regeneration is evidence of the 
truth of the Delsarte philosophy. 

The emancipating exercises having freed 
us from the domination of physical sins, we 
are ready forthe re-forming process. All the 
up-building exercises of this system follow 
Delsarte’s laws of succession and economy. 
Such exercises are easy, rhythmical move- 
ments, slow or rapid, gentle or vigorous, but 
never hurried or violent, as the nerve-force is 
controlled and husbanded. Every muscle is 
called into healthful action, none is unduly 
taxed. Circulation, respiration, digestion, 
are given nature’sstimulus. In all cases, the 
maximum of result is sought by the mini- 
mum expenditure of force. 

Repetition makes habit : ultimately, nerve- 
conserving movements become automatic, 
habitual, second-nature. Then by the added 
influence of the reflex action of the physical 
upon the psychical nature, does self-possession 
supplant self-consciousness ; natural expres- 
sion, artificial repression ; suppleness, stiff- 
ness ; elasticity, supposed old age ; buoyancy, 
langour ; gracefulness, awkwardness ; self- 
control, nervousness; repose, restlessness ; 
strength, weakness. 
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FIELD FLOWERS 


IN OUR HOMES. 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


OME years ago I had the 

pleasure of entering a de- 

lightful Nantucket home so 

>. decorated with wild flowers 

that it has remained in 

memory as a bower of 
beauty. 

Along the high mantel was a bank of the 
island’s many flowering grasses. In the cor- 
ners, in windows, everywhere, were masses 
of them, artistically arranged. There were 
the wild flowers of the season,—to-day the 
golden-rod, to morrow the purple asters, or 
the snowy daisies. The secret of the great 
profusion of the grasses and their perpetual 
freshness puzzled me until it was explained 
how the ‘‘ wild-flower artists’’ had utilized 
the numbers of sea shells and sponges that 
had been brought home to them from “be- 
yond sea.”’ 

The wide-mouthed conch and the giant 
clam shells afford excellent receptacles for 
flowers, to which their varied shapes and 
tints impart an added beauty. Into these 
shells had been placed the sponges, and into 
the little orifices of these had been sown the 
seeds of the native flowering grasses. A lit- 
tle charcoal under the sponges kept them 
sweet, the only labor being that of saturating 
them with fresh water once or twice a day. 

We have since found that sponges may be 
effectively utilized by being placed in win- 
dow gardens or in jars and dishes which will 
soon be almost hidden by the rich growth of 
ferns and grasses, and are much less trouble- 
some than pots of earth. 

Green should be the prevailing tone in 
floral decorations as it is in nature, and with 
it may be combined either small flowers of a 
great variety of tints, so blended that promi- 
nence shall be given to no one of them, or 
larger flowers of one color. At some seasons, 
the quantity of flowers may be such that we 
can attempt richly variegated effects, like 
those of an India shawl pattern ; at another 
there may be but few varieties and then great 
care must be exercised in the arrangement. The 
fragile beauty of flowers like the columbine, 
the fringed gentian, or the aster, combines 


best with the flowering grasses, producing 
soft, feathery effects like bits of waving 
meadow ; while the more showy flowers look 
best against a background of ferns, brakes, 
or large leaves, like those of the oak. 

Vines, like the Virginia creeper, are very 
effective for decorative purposes and may be 
made to last for some time by putting the 
stem ends into large bottles of water in which 
is a little charcoal. When the bottles have 
been skillfully hidden behind picture frames 
or furniture, the vine can be caught to cur- 
tains by pins, or to wood-work by matting 
tacks. It is said that a hop vine will grow 
luxuriantly all winter in this way. A vine 
that will look well for along time without 
water is the virgin’s bower, or clematis, 
which should be cut when it begins to 
‘‘feather.’”’ The bright scarlet and yellow 
berries of the bitter-sweet combine well with 
the clematis, or with prince’s-pine or laurel 
leaves, and will endure the entire winter. 

One of the most effective and lasting of 
the wild flowers of early summer is the 
mountain-laurel. Its quaintly shaped flowers 
of delicate pink, and its odd little buds, look- 
ing like fluted and pointed pink caps, con- 
trasted with its own rich, glossy foliage, 
should decorate every room during its sea- 
son. It shows best in very large and low 
jars where it can be seen in masses. 

Of all our wild flowers, none is more mod- 
estly beautiful or faithful than the daisy. 
From early June to late September its cheer- 
ful face is lifted to greet us in the field, and 
when taken into the house it endures well 
the new conditions. Ferns and daisies make 
a charming combination. 

The greatest art in the arrangement of 
floral decorations, whether the flowers be 
wild or cultivated, is the distribution of 
color. This should not be left to accident 
but is a matter for as careful study as the 
composition of a picture. In a country 
church we once saw the pulpit and chancel 
rail nearly hidden by masses of daisies and 
ferns, which were spotted at irregular inter- 
vals with bunches of scarlet columbine and 
purple iris. Each was beautiful in itself, 
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but the result of the combination was as far 
from attractive as that of any association of 
nature’s own darlings can be. Had only the 
daisies and ferns been used, the effect would 
have been charming in its simplicity. Had 
large clusters of the stately iris been placed 
in the center and at the ends of the chancel, 
the whole would have gained in dignity and 
elegance ; or the columbine might have taken 
the place of the iris with less of state if more 
of grace ; but the mingling of inharmonious 
colors spoiled all. 

Most of the wild flowers that lend them- 
selves kindly to decorative purposes are those 
of late summer. The golden fox-glove ; the 
myriad asters, white, pale pink, and delicate 
purple ; the orange-red lily with dark maroon 
freckles on its cheek and always standing as 
erect as an Indian ; the more modestly droop- 
ing yellow lily of the sandy pastures; the 
Turk’s cap, or superb lily—truly superb !|— 
growing to a height of from three to six feet 
in it’s rich, moist lowlands, and showing 
sometimes as many as twenty golden bells 
growing now in spikes and now in crown- 
like circles ; the cone-flower, the bright yel- 
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low marigold of the marshes ; the brilliant 
red or blue spikes of the lobelias ; the flat yel- 
low clusters of the pansy ; and the rich brown 
or tawny clubs of the cat-tails are only a few 
of the many July and August flowers that are 
suitable for our purpose. Among the most 
effective of all are the large common thistle, 
either in its purple bloom, or when its silky 
seed-down has feathered ready for flight ; the 
pretty yellow stars of the villainous pest 
known to farmers as hard-hack, and the long, 
full-blooming plumes of the goldenrod. 

Not until September, comes the deep sap- 
phire of the fringed gentian, or the fluffy silk 
of the milk-weed’s bursting pods, or the rich 
red of the sumach leaves and berries ; while 
the scarlet barberries, the bright fruit and 
leaves of the wahoo, or—well named !—burn- 
ing bush, the dark purple of the fox-grape, 
the flaming red berries of the mountain-ash 
come later still. With all these berries noth- 
ing harmonizes more beautifully than the 
glossy changing oak leaves and acorns ; and 
decorations made of them all will last well, 
and adda warm, autumnal glow to our homes 
in the Northern winter. 


SOUTHERN COLORED WOMEN. 
HOW OTHER WOMEN CAN HELP THEM. 


BY LILLIE B. CHACE WYMAN. 


F any woman would help the 

colored women of the South 

she should first cultivate ap- 

preciation of the fact that they 

4 share with her all the funda- 

mental qualities and needs of 

human nature. The movement 

of her sympathy must not be 

checked by any unkind prejudices of race or 
aristocratic fancies. In this respect the prep- 
aration for useful work among negro women 
is exactly the same as that necessary to per- 
form any charitable, any friendly, any moral 
or educational service to any other class of 
people. The fraternal spirit solves all prac- 
tical questions as to the best methods of work. 
In the remote and agricultural regions, the 
experiences of slavery imposed upon a sav- 
age race, have left numbers of the negroes in 
a condition of adult childhood. They are 
impressionable and easily excited to good 
impulses. They generally seem glad to be 


told about elementary morals and sensible 
ways of managing affairs, if the instruction 


is given in a kindly manner. Two ladies 
acting in this spirit, for two winters held 
weekly gatherings of women and children, in 
some villages lying about an inland town in 
Georgia. A little religious teaching was 
given ; prayers were said and hymns were 
sung; classes in reading were formed; an 
hour was given to sewing on simple gar- 
ments ; sheets of paper on which were writ- 
ten words and phrases, were distributed once 
a week, to be copied at home and returned for 
inspection ; temperance principles were in- 
culcated and pledges and badges were circu- 
lated among the children. Sometimes the 
older women were grouped apart from the 
rest, and some one talked with them pri- 
vately about the duty of observing the mar- 
riage tie,—a tie which had had so little sig- 
nificance in their youth, that they could not 
be expected to understand it so well, without 
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especial instruction, as to be able to impress 
its importance upon their sons and daugh- 
ters. 

Any resident or visitor in the South can do 
great good by visiting the colored schools. 
On a stroll among the negro huts picture 
books carried, attract the children, and, ac- 
quaintance once made, small sewing schools 
can be started without difficulty. Cooking 
classes are needed. Small libraries can be 
put into the hands of the more responsible 
ministers or teachers. 

So far as I know, few colored women in the 
country districts carry on any home manu- 
factures, but baskets are made by the men 
on the South Carolina islands, and it seems 
as if the women might be trained in that and 
similar industries. One colored man, a year 
or two ago, traveled about in Georgia urging 
the negro women to undertake poultry rais- 
ing and such farm work as need not interfere 
with their home life, rather than to labor in 
the fields, as they now often do. 

White Southern housekeepers could avert 
much harm if they would take an interest in 
their young servant girls. In the South, do- 
mestics usually go to their own homes each 
night. Consequently they are frequently 
obliged to walk long distances through the 
streets in the evening and are exposed to so 
many temptations and dangers that it is not 
strange that they often fall victims to some 
form of wrong. Other women could here 
find the noblest opportunity in trying to form 
such friendly relations with the mothers and 
the daughters as might help not only to save 
the girls themselves, but to prevent the 
spread of an evil which threatens to destroy 
other homes than those of the endangered 
colored women. 

I found negro women acting as ‘“‘ doctors ”’ 
in one far Southern village. Their function 
is largely that of the midwife; their medi- 
cines, a stock of herbs. An intimate acquaint- 
ance with the rustic negroes might be neces- 
Sary te reach these women, yet it seems pos- 
sible that some training could be given to 
negro women like that bestowed on the French 
peasant midwives, which would render them 
fit to perform their medical labors. 

I am familiar with one district where 
nearly all the nurses are colored women, 
many of whom were once slaves. Ordinarily, 
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they cannot read nor write and are liable to 
make mistakes in following oral directions. 
They receive some instruction as to their 
duties from the physicians under whom they 
work ; but they need more education in mat- 
ters of hygiene and physiology. It would not 
be well at present to attempt to create among 
them a class of hospital-trained, high-priced 
nurses, but any lady who has received a hos- 
pital training or has taken an Emergency 
Course could impart her knowledge to such 
colored women in the South as wish to act 
as nurses or are trying to ‘‘doctor’’ their own 
children, in order to save medical fees. 

Many influences are too intellectual to 
benefit large masses of the negro women, but 
nothing is too good to be of use in their 
elevation. If good music and good pictures 
could be brought under their consideration, 
it would be well. According to the opinion 
ofa New England student, the general pres- 
ence of copies of the Sistine Madonna in New 
England homes has not only created there an 
ideal of womanhood, but has caused its em- 
bodiment in many a sweet and serious life. 
The colored people need to have presented to 
them similar ideals of beauty and goodness. 
They are imaginative and emotional and as 
well fitted as a half uncivilized race can be, 
to perceive and to be affected by such ideals. 
The only nourishment which they now have 
for their fervid imaginations is supplied by 
the crude religious exhortations of their 
preachers, most of whom are illiterate, many 
of whom are undisciplined, morally and men- 
tally,—blind leaders of the blind. ‘‘The pu- 
rification,’’ to use the Aristotleian phrase, 
ofthe emotional nature of the negroes, by 
means of music, art, and literature, would be 
a task strangely exciting and interesting 
to any one able to attempt it on a broad scale 
and according to a deeply pondered plan. 
Something might be done in this line, by any 
persons who cared to make an effort in the 
direction of diffusing throughout the South 
some of the finer influence of civilization. 

Let these things be seriously thought upon 
by whomever would help colored women toa 
better life, but let the fact be especially kept 
in mind, that the first great service that can 
be rendered to these women is to teach them 
to know beyond the possibility of doubt that 
other women are their friends. 
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A TEN 


O'CLOCK CLUB. 


BY FELECIA HILLEL. 


N September the girls usually 
come home from their summer 
outings. Last year they re- 
turnedtired. They were bronzed 
and full of enthusiasm. They 
had had ‘glorious,’’ ‘gor- 
geous,’”’ ‘‘ fine,’ ‘‘ perfectly 
lovely’’ times—according to 

the superlative adjective in vogue where they 
had been. Nevertheless the first three or four 
days at home were spent mostly in sleep. They 
had been so busy enjoying themselves that 
they had not had time to sleep, they said. 
When school opened, the girls took up their 
duties with all the earnestness they had 
shown at their sports. They were bound to 
excel. I soon discovered that they were 
working too hard ; that they were taking as 
little sleep as they could compel their healthy 
young bodies to get along with. Some of 
them were hard to get up in the morning, 
though two or three I suspected got up be- 
fore daylight. They were always stupid 
after lunch and complained that for an hour 
they felt drowsy. Occasionally one of them 
said that it took her as long to ‘‘ get down”’ 
to her lesson as it did to get it out. When 
the signs were so positive that I felt sure 
that I was not wrong, I coaxed the girls to 
try for a month ‘‘A Ten O’clock Club,” a 
club which bound its members to go to bed 
at 1op.m. and stay there until 6a. m. at 
least, unless under extraordinary circum- 
stances. At the end of the trial period they 
were to be released if they could not get their 
lessons. When the first week closed I found 
that the girls had ceased entirely to be 
sleepy after lunch. At the end of the second, 
they were able to get up promptly at the 
ringing ofthe rising bell. At the end ofthe 
third, they all declared that they could begin 
to study attentively when they opened their 
books, and at the end of the fourth, they 
voted the luxuries of having plenty of sleep 
and of not having to drive themselves to 
work, so great that they could not think of 
giving uptheclub. So it continued through 
the year, and the girls write me they have 
been practicing it, with occasional breaks, 
through the past summer. I expect them to 


come home not only browner and happier 
than when they went away, but what has not 
happened before, fresh and rested. 

There are abundant reasons why the club 
succeeded. There is no such despoiler of 
beauty as lack of sleep, and my girls were 
sharp enough to see this. Too little sleep is 
certain to bring wrinkles, and every girl 
ought to detest wrinkles so much that, like 
Beau Brummel, she will not allow them tobe 
mentioned in her presence, and that she will 
take every precaution to keep her health per- 
fect and her mind serene in order to avoid 
them. The eye soon loses its soft glow, its 
power of quick expression, if sleep is scanty. 
The complexion fades. No real beauty is 
possible long unless one enjoys unbroken, 
dreamless slumber as long as she wants. 

Worse than the ravages on beauty are the 
inroads lack of sleep makes on good nature. 
What is more incongruous than a pretty, 
bright girl showing irritability and pettish- 
ness; yet the nervous condition caused by 
too little sleep shows itself in frowns and 
pouts, unreasonable tears and discontent. 
The ignorant victim of her own sin may de- 
clare that she doesn’t know what ails her, 
that she can’t help being cross, etc., but if 
she will try sleeping regularly, keeping ac- 
curate note meantime of her temper in the 
two periods, she will soon be obliged to con- 
fess that she certainly is more agreeable 
when she takes eight than five hours’ rest. 

One reason that the club worked so weil 
with my girls was that they found that con- 
tinuous vigorous work was out of the ques- 
tion on half sleep. When they began to ex- 
periment they soon discovered that they 
could do in two hours when fresh, what took 
three when fagged. They were too full of 
life to have any patience with sleepy, drag- 
ging work, and were prompt to act when con- 
vinced that the extra hour or two which they 
took from the night was paid for the next 
day by a lower grade of work and less buoy- 
ancy of spirits. I think their experience is 
universal among young people who study how 
to do the des¢ rather than the most work. An 
example of interest is that of the girl who has 
won the famous victory for her sex this year 
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at Cambridge, Miss Fawcett, thesenior wrang- 
ler. She is said to go to bed regularly at 11 
and to rise at 8, which means 9 hours of sleep. 
Besides the gain in beauty, temper, and 
power of spirited action, I feel sure, too, that 
girls who practice these habits of sleeping 
will never suffer from insomnia. Words- 
worth had some very ingenious methods of 
inducing sleep : 
A flock of sheep that leisurely pass by 
One after one; the sound of rain, and bees 
Murmuring ; the fall of rivers, winds and seas, 
Smooth fields, white sheets of water and pure sky, 
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were all thought of by him as he lay sleep- 
less. I have heard of a man who when he 
could not sleep, opens his eyelids wide in at- 
tempt to force them to shut ; of another who 
drinks a pint of hot water (think of it !) be- 
fore every meal and the last thing at night ; 
of another who diets ; of another who counts 
up into the thousands; of another who 
takes hot foot-baths, and of another who 
takes cold foot-baths; of one who sits be- 
fore the fire long ; and of another who readsa 
night-cap author, but I believe a Ten O'clock 
Club is a surer cure than any of them. 


THE ISOLATED AND PERMANENT HOME. 
BY MRS. HESTER M. POOLE. 


MAA ITHOUT antagonism to 
re \/78 any of those popular 
& s Si <i y pop 

a under the terms, Nation- 

alism, Co-operation, and 

; FS°"F serted that only the iso- 
lated family life and the permanent home 

Co-operative industries and profit-sharing 
will find a grand field of operation within the 
of the principle of fraternity ! 

But communities and partnerships belong 
to the sanctities of affection. That they will 
absorb much of the work now done in sepa- 
observer can doubt. It seems as if by no 
other means could women be relieved of over- 

But it is hardly likely that they will ever 
go further than this. Dear to the infolding, 
of her home. Here-are born her babes, here 
they grow to maturity, here they leave her 
Summons her loved ones or herself to a 
heavenly home. A community’s baby biting 
and fed from the public pap, isa pitiful thing. 

It is alleged that the isolated home tends 
ture. Home should be a living fountain fed 
by unfailing springs, not a sealed well of self- 


y ; movements comprised 
r Socialism, it may be as- 
accords with the spirit of our republic. 
next few years. All hail toevery application 
to the application of mechanical forces, not 
rate kitchens and laundries, no thoughtful 
weighted domestic service. 
indwelling heart of woman are the four walls 
for life’s duties, and here the Angel of Death 
the public coral, rocked in the public cradle, 
to selfishness. Not so undera generous nur- 
interest. Its overflowing waters make of 


social life an oasis even in desert places. 
Here come the homeless who are hungry and 
athirst, to learn how much more blessed it is 
to give than to receive. 

Yet in its center, home ought to be fixed, 
isolated, inviolate. All beginnings of life are 
sealed in silence and mystery. In the still, 


small voice, God speaks to each alone and 


there must be isolation and space for the re- 
sponse of the soul. There mustalso be room 
for whatever individuality is breathed into it 
from its Creator. Even the birds rear their 
fledgelings apart from their fellows. 

In regard to permanence, home justifies the 
old adage, ‘‘ A rolling stone gathers no moss.”’ 
Permanence is an adjunct of civilization. It 
began when primitive man kindled the house- 
hold fire by rubbing together two dry sticks, 
or by sparks struck from flint. 

With the establishment of the fireside and 
the possessions naturally clustering about 
it, permanence becomes a necessity ; agricul- 
ture, science, and the arts flourish, and 
society rapidly grows. 

In reverting to the nomadic type, the in- 
mates of the modern hotel and boarding- 
house lose much that makes life significant 
and beautiful. Finery, travel, social enter- 
tainments, in place of satisfying the soul, 
waken only an intolerable restless sadness. 
That delicate reserve which ought to infold 
each household and individualize it from all 
others, is dissipated. Public places are social 
hot-beds, cultivators of artificial growths. 

The excitements of fast living to which 
youths in hotels and boarding-houses are ex- 
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posed, produce an eager thirst for gain to 
satisfy luxurious tastes. Girls and boys 
reared upon piazzas and in corridors are vic- 
tims of those baleful magnetic influences 
which are just beginning to be understood. 
Prematurely old, socially dissipated, pining 
for new sensations, they know no home but a 
caravansary. The daughter determines to go 
upon the stage, the son wishes to rival Jesse 
James. In the words of Longfellow, they 
‘‘touch and go, and sip the foam of many 
lives,’’ and sip only foam till quaffed are the 
dregs tinctured with bitterest rue. 

There is but one preventive for dreary 
worldliness and lack of poesy and of that deli- 
cate, misty veil of innocence which ought to 
inclose the heart of youth, and that is the in- 
fluence of a permanent home. Let John and 
Julia, long before they have reached their 
teens, each have a plot of earth for roses and 
radishes, too, if they will. In tending roots 
and shrubs they will learn, as in no other 
way, the canons of both beauty and botany. 
While thus engaged, no cosmetic will the 
girl need, no gymnasium the boy. Exercise 
in the fresh air, the love of nature, the classi- 
fication of flowers, minerals, and stars, will 
impart mental tone as well as physical vigor. 
Like Carlyle, they will learn to value ‘‘ real 
things and not the shows of things.”’ 


WOMEN 


WOMEN IN THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 


Then, too, the permanent home fosters 
friendships that will continue during this 
life and beyond it, good citizenship, a sense 
of responsibility, and neighborhood kindli- 
ness. Without it there can be little develop- 
ment in all that gives charm, individuality, 
and local atmosphere. 

To wrench the tap-root of affection from 
the soilin which it thrives, not even the com- 
munist raises a hand. It is his desire that 
all shall have part in its allotment. 

In conclusion let me urge that the wife and 
mother be made, if a home can be had, its in- 
alienable owner. 

Begin with a three-room cottage if must be, 
notin the city, but beneath sheltering trees 
and the broad blue sky. Husband, save the 
dollar you would spend in foolish indulgence, 
to go toward making it free from debt. Work 
with her to secure the roof over your heads 
and the soil under your feet. With the vener- 
able Whittier you will then agree, ‘‘Itisa 
great thing to own a little bit of the Lord’s 
earth up to the heavens.’’ A man feels the 
bétter for it. 

Help your chosen one to realize the full 
dignity of a house-holder, not a pensioner. 
Though she bring you only a brave heart and 
willing hands, yet, if she be a true helpmeet, 
she deserves to own the inalienable home. 


IN THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 


BY COUNTESS ANNIE DE MONTAIGU. 








RT schools as yet have ac- 
complished but little in 
the education of women 
in the industrial arts, a 
field which hitherto has 
been entirely usurped by 
the male sex. Although 

owing an intimate kinship to high art, they 
are in many respects distinct branches of 
study, involving many technicalities and in- 
tricacies not included within the realm of art 
in its arbitrary sense. 

The possibilities are so little understood, 
that even teachers of long experience appear to 
have but a vague comprehension of the term 
Industrial Arts. It may be interpreted as art 
applied to manufacturing purposes. This in- 
cludes the designing of patterns for wall- 
paper, oil cloth, carpets, silks, cottons, table 
linens, book covers, etc., etc. 
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The rudimentary principles of high art and 
industrial are almost identical, a knowledge 
of free hand drawing being necessary for the 
illustration of both. The application is, how- 
ever, totally different, a purely theoretical 
acquaintance with the rules of art not being 
sufficient to enable a person to make working 
designs which can be woven or printed. In 
order to accomplish this, the student must 
become familiar with the requirements and 
limitations of machinery ; otherwise her de- 
signs, no matter how artistic, are worthless. 

In no branch of art or industry is the ne- 
cessity of a special training so apparent, as 
is demonstrated by the bitter disappoint- 
ments encountered by women who believed 
themselves thoroughly competent to earn a 
livelihood by the exercise of their talents. 
Hitherto there has been too much generaliza- 
tion, too little concentration in the methods 
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Woman’s Council Table. 


ot art schools, whose supposed aim is to pre- 
pare a woman to be a bread-winner. 

A few years since, a woman who had dis- 
cerned the fallacy of the so-called industrial 
art training, determined to discover, if possi- 
ble, some method by which she could receive 
instruction of a thoroughly practical nature. 
After many rebuffs she finally succeeded, and 
was generously accorded a course of lessons 
by a carpet designer in a large manufactory. 
After perfecting herself, she found that there 
were many other women eager to be taught, 
and she finally decided to establish a school 
of her own, where they could be qualified to 
learn the art in its true sense. For this pur- 
pose, the ‘School of Industrial Art and 
Technical Designs for Women’”’ was founded 
by Mrs. Florence Elizabeth Cory, the pioneer 
in this kind of instruction. 

The institution is now in its third year, 
and during that period, pupils from all over 
the country have been graduated and have 
either prepared themselves for teachers, or 
to become designers and colorists in carpet 
and wall-paper factories, at salaries which 
they could not readily command in the well- 
trodden fields of decorative and high art. 

Asa rule the pupils do not come from the 
working classes, but are the children of 
parents in reduced circumstances, or clergy- 
men’s daughters, or public school teachers. 
The pupils have received much commenda- 
tion and encouragement at the hands of 
prominent manufacturers, the Minetto Shade 
Cloth Company having distributed $175 
in prizes, among them, last term, besides 
purchasing other designs of merit. Designs 
have been accepted by manufacturers in this 
country, in Canada, and in Great Britain. 

One of Mrs. Cory’s pupils instructs a free 
class at the Young Woman’s Christian Union. 

Another institution where industrial arts 
are taught, is Pratt Institute, in Brooklyn, 
excellent facilities for the attainment of practi- 
cal knowledge being provided. There are 
departments in free-hand and mechanical 
drawing, in technical and decorative design- 
ing, in clay modeling, wood carving, etc. 
The classes are mixed, women being eligible 
for admission to any of them. 

There is, besides, a department of Domestic 
Science, in which is included millinery and 
dressmaking. Here also the students must 
take one lesson a week in free-hand drawing, 
in order to enable them to sketch drapery and 
make designs for hats and bonnets. 


WOMEN IN THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 
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More girls than boys were taught wood- 
carving during the past year, some of the 
girls even taking a course of light carpentry, 
thereby learning to saw their own wood and 
join the different portions of a piece of furni- 
ture. Asan example of what a woman can 
do, a bench is exhibited which was designed, 
sawed, joined, carved, and polished by a girl 
student, without assistance. 

An altogether commendable departure is 
that of architectural drawing, six women 
having worked side by side with the male 
students during the last term. The teachings 
are eminently practical, and after a course of 
text-book study the embryo architect is re- 
quired to take measurements of actual build- 
ings: The girls hold their own with the boys, 
being in nowise behind them in their apti- 
tude to imbibe instruction. 

There is a branch in wall-paper designing, 
rug patterns, tiles, textiles, and almost every 
thing within the domain of industrial art, be- 
ing taught. 

The normal art course embraces two years, 
and at the expiration of that time the pupil 
is presumably able to teach the branches she 
has learned. 

Although the rooms of the associated 
artists may in nowise be classed as a school, 
the work executed therein demonstrates the 
feasibility of women's pursuing decorative 
and industrial art as a means of support. 
Interior decoration is the business of the 
firm, but Mrs. Candace Wheeler and her 
daughter make designs for textiles, wall- 
paper, etc. They not only make their own 
designs, but Mrs. Wheeler has also a dis- 
tinctive method of weaving, originated by 
herself. The skill of the artists is evidenced 
by some lovely specimens of the loom, ap- 
propriately called ‘‘ shadow silks,’’ the out- 
lines being so sketchy and unsubstantial in 
appearance, as to seem as if fading into the 
pale tinted background. The effect is inex- 
pressibly beautifui and artistic in every sense. 

Stained glass and tiles are also designed 
here, and entire dwellings are decorated and 
furnished from garret to cellar in a most. 
charming fashion. The laboris executed en- 
tirely by women, and the results achieved 
are more than satisfactory. 

It will thus be seen that women are having 
new avenues opened to them day by day, and 
it now remains with them to perfect them- 
selves in the various branches that come 
within the scope of the industrial arts. 
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THE BEHRING SEA QUESTION. 

For nearly four years the vessels of the 
United States, acting under official orders, 
have been capturing British sealing vessels 
in Behring Sea. The grounds on which they 
have done this were that Behring Sea belonged 
to us, that we had bought it from Russia with 
Alaska, and that nobody had a right there 
unless we invited them to come. The 
ground on which Great Britain allowed her 
subjects to take seal in these waters was sup- 
posed to be her unwillingness to recognize 
eur claim to complete control, and it was 
backed up by the statement that before we 
bought Alaska we denied to Russia what we 
claimed now, and that of course we could not 
hold any rights which we did not recognize 
as her possession. The matter has been the 
subject of a long correspondence between the 
English and American foreign offices, which 
recently has been made public. This corres- 
pondence adds some new light to the matter. 


Mr. Blaine shows quite conclusively that the 
rights which we denied Russia in 1821 had 
no reference to any thing north of the 55° of 
latitude, but that they referred to Russia’s 
attempt to extend her authority southward, 
and to obtain more of the coast of the conti- 


We are asking nothing then that we 
Russia already had what we 


nent. 
denied Russia. 
now claim. 

Another point brought out clearly by cor- 
respondence is that the United States does 
not claim Behring Sea to be a closed sea, but 
that our jurisdiction extends one hundred 
miles from the coast ; that this latter point 
can be sustained, however, is doubtful. 
International law says that a nation can con- 
trol the waters of an open sea for only three 
miles out. Behring Sea is of a size which 
certainly it is reasonable to call an open sea. 
Mr. Blaine does not base the right of the 
United States to seize British sealing vessels 
on the one hundred mile limit. He makes his 
strongest point in the correspondence in de- 
manding that the British in taking seals are 
doing a thing which is contra bonos mores. 
Another way of saying that they are engaged 
in a sort of piracy. 

The sealing grounds in Behring Sea are 
the only ones left in the world. All others 
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have been destroyed by wanton capture of 
the seals. If these islands are retained for 
the use of the world it must be by careful re- 
strictions. There are only certain periods of 
the year when the seal can be captured with 
safety to the herd. Then they must be taken 
on the islands—not in the seas as they go 
toward the islands; only a limited number 
also can be safely taken. If our Govern- 
ment permits anybody to take seal, in any 
place and in any way, the inevitable result 
will be that large numbers will be killed 
which are not fit to use, many will be killed 
which will not be secured, and eventually the 
same fate will come to the sealing grounds 
in Behring Sea as has in other parts of the 
world: they will be ruined. Mr. Blaine is 
correct certainly in claiming that so long as 
thesealing groundsare ours it isour business 
to protect the seals as they journey there. 
He asks the pertinent question, Would 
Great Britain tolerate a method of taking fish 
outside of the three mile limit off the New- 
foundland fishing grounds, which would in- 
evitably ruin the fishery interests there? 
Certainly not; and she would be right in 
saying that such action would be contra 
bonos mores, If any nation should attempt 
to invade the pearl fisheries off the north 
coast of Ceylon, what would Great Britain 
do? She regulates the fisheries there far out- 
side of the three mile limit. Interference would 
meet with a prompt check, it is safe to assert. 
Until a satisfactory agreement can be made 
between Great Britain and the United States 
both nations ought to avoid offense. While 
regulations are pending, is no time for irri- 
tating actions. The seal must be protected. 
It is as much to Great Britain’s interests as 
ours to preserve the industry, since she 
dresses nearly all the skins. How they shall 
be protected can be determined peaceably, 
and should be ; and while such negotiations 
are pending, bluster and swagger about pre- 
serving our national dignity, and getting all 
we asked for, and compelling Great Britain 
to give in, etc., have nothing to do with the 
case. The real questions to decide are what 
rights can the United States claim justly in 
Behring Sea, and what international agree- 
ment can be made for protecting the seal. 











CHAUTAUQUA CATHOLICITY. 

At this writing six Sabbaths of the Chau- 
tauqua season have been observed. The ser- 
mons on these days have been preached by 
ministers of as many denominations. On 
July 6, Dr. Geo. W. Miller, a Methodist 
spoke ; on July 13, Dr. Wm. McRobbie, a 
clergyman of the Free Church of Scotland ; 
on July 20, Dr. Emory J. Haynes, a Baptist, 
the pastor of Tremont Temple, Boston ; the 
morning of July 27, Bishop N. S. Rulison, of 
Pennsylvania, a Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and in the evening, Dr. 
S. G. Smith, the pastor of an Independent 
Church in St. Paul, Minn.; and on August 3, 


Dr. Alexander McKenzie, of the Congrega- 2 


tional Church. The audiences which listened 
to these speakers represented a still greater 
variety of denominations ; how varied, it is 
of course impossible to tell, but the number 
of denominational prayer meetings, always 
as many as twelve, held each week at Chau- 
tauqua, gives an idea. The denominational 
headquarters are an index of the permanent 
hold of these various churches. The Presby- 
terians are erecting a brick building for head- 
quarters, which will cost $12,000; the Method- 
ists have put $8,000 into their quarters; 
the Congregationalists, the Episcopalians, the 
United Presbyterians, the Baptists all have 
their places of meeting. This union of people 
of different creeds to listen each week to a 
sermon from one who differs in opinion from 
the vast majority of his hearers, is not at- 
tended by any remonstrance or criticism. 
The audience is a willing one and the speaker 
seldom fails to find himself in sympathy 
with it. This sort of denominational catho- 
licity is not common ; indeed in the past and 
in many parts of the world to-day it has been 
and is considered impracticable, if not weak 
and compromising. But has anybody been 
hurt by large denominational liberality at 
Chautauqua? On the contrary, a thoughtful 
observer of the Chautauqua audience over 
a period of years, will see that pronounced 
educative effects have been wrought by this 
catholicity of spirit. 

It has demonstrated to those who felt wary 
about listening to A’s theology, which they 
had heard all their lives savored of heresy, 
that A has simply been looking at religion 
from a.other standpoint from theirs. That 
essentially he is in harmony withthem. It 
has convinced them that religion is so much 
broader than men’s minds that men will see 
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things differently and that the only mistake 
is in attempting to bring religion down to 
the caliber of any man’s mind. Instead of 
undermining faith, this broader view has 
strengthened it. It has added tolerance to 
belief, and breadth of view to fidelity to in- 
dividual preference. Christian union has 
been cemented by the contact of the different 
denominations. Wherever this Chautauqua 
Catholicity exercises its influence we see 
men willing to unite for general Christian 
work, Christians of all denominations join- 
ing in the Evangelical Alliance work, in phil- 
anthropical and educational undertakings, 
in every thing that pertains to the general 
ood. 

The disposition to regard science, art, 
music, all beautiful and good things, as the 
handmaids of religion, and to use them more 
freely in carrying on the Christian church 
increases with denominational liberality. 
There comes a more general appreciation of 
the value to religion of beauty, of the tonic 
to religion in strong scientific thought, of the 
inspiration in beautiful music. A feeling 
that all things are religion’s is the natural 
conclusion of a mind which has discovered 
the oneness oi the various branches of Christ’s 
church and has begun to comprehend the 
idea of the brotherhood of man. 

The Catholicity of Chautauqua means 
much more than the fact that its mixed audi- 
ences welcome any man who speaks the truth 
to them: It means that these audiences are 
centers from which largeand liberal influences 
are going through the whole church. 


THE PUBLIC CONSCIENCE, 


Is the public conscience decaying? We 
are told so repeatedly. Certain periodicals 
present their readers in every issue with well 
proved examples of public rottenness ; be- 
trayals of public trust ; briberies ; Abuse of 
official power ; wrongful use of public monies; 
an appalling show of corruption and greed. 
Is there any truth in the picture? Beyond 
question there is a large class in public life 
who believe that the ten commandments have 
nothing to do with politics and only enough 
to do with business to keep one out of the 
penitentiary. Their political sentiments were 
voiced by a United States Senator recently: 

The decalogue and golden rule have no 
place in a political campaign. The object is 


success. To defeat the antagonist and expel the 
party in power isthe purpose. 
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Commercially the sentiment has a large 
following. There are newspapers which 
literally have no opinions but those which 
will sell. Almost any kind of a paragraph 
can be placed in their editorial columns ifa 
large enough space is paid for in the advertis- 
ing columns. There are publishing houses 
which live like parasites off English brains, 
and the public is so calloused or so ignorant 
that it sees no harm in the practice. 
Hundred of good people undoubtedly will buy 
this season the edition of the Britannica En- 
cyclopzedia, which is offered at $36.60, and be 
proud of the bargain, unconscious that they 
are partners to an act the Bible forbids in one 
ofits ten commandments, viz., steal. The 
venal bump of the public head is large and 
well developed. It is little wonder that 
those whodwell on these facts feel that the 
world can be had for the buying. 

But it is unjust to call the public con- 
science altogether bad,—it is not. On the 
contrary, at many points it is true and 
tender. There is a general desire that all 
men be justly treated, and have opportunity 
to provide all the comforts of life for 
themselves, and to grow intellectually as 
high as they are capable of growing. 


The poor, the weak, the sick, the degraded, 
even the criminals, are considered as public 


cares. The brotherhood of man is more than 
a sentiment, it is becoming a practical princi- 
ple of society. Cruelty, polygamy, licen- 
tiousness, intemperance, are persistently 
warred against. There is a quick conscience 
on these lines, and public men, the press and 
parties, claim public favor because of their 
activity in furthering these causes. It is on 
the line of common honesty that the public 
conscience is apathetic. Misappropriation 
of public money, the buying of votes, the 
passage of bills by federal or state govern- 
ments, which have for their objects only the 
benefit of corporations or individuals, —none 
of these things stir the general resentment 
and protest which comes from acts of cruelty 
or of oppression. We need a society to re- 
instate the commandment ‘‘Thou shalt not 
steal,’’ to collect facts and spread them with 
the zeal of temperance reformers and eight- 
houragitators. Already, to be sure, there has 
been much done toward quickening the pub- 
lic conscience. Ballot reform is in the interest 
of homesty, so is civil service reform. But 
the public conscience lacks that rigid sense 
of honor which forbids any man from taking 
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by any method that which he has not earned 
by natural and legitimate methods. 


THE CLASS OF ’94. 


THE present growing point of the Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle is the 
Class of ’94. All Chautauquans are watch- 
ing with interest the opening bud. Its size 
and strength are variously estimated. At 
nearly twenty assemblies at this writing or- 
ganizations of the new class have been com- 
pleted. At over twenty more they will he 
completed before the September issue of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN reaches its readers. The as- 
semblies are doing well for the new class, 
By their Round Tables, their class meetings, 
their public explanation of the C. L. S.C, 
their cordial invitations to all to come in, 
and their encouraging appeals to the timid 
to try it, they have given a rousing impetus. 
to’94. They have done their part. But the 
assemblies, large as they are, are not the 
greatest part of Chautauqua. The greatest 
part is the constituency scattered over the 
world, which never hasbeen at an.assembly, 
but which, nevertheless, has accepted the 
Chautauqua idea and is loyally trying to 
prove its might. This at-home constituency 
ought to be doing something for ’94. Indi- 
vidual responsibility is an essential in the 
Chautauqua plan. The work has been 
brought to its present magnitude largely by 
the enthusiastic representation of persons. 
who had caught its spirit and recognized 
that it was for all men, but if it was to be 
opened to all men, every soul that knew of it 
and believed in it must help carry it. Any 
thing which is for the people must be spread 
abroad by the people. Education has been 
for the few, through the past ages, because 
the few considered themselves chosen, and 
wrapped themselves in their shell and in- 
spired nobody to work with them. Chau- 
tauqua declares knowledge is for the many, 
and she declares with equal emphasis that. 
every one that has found a way to knowledge 
ought to ake some one along. 

The individual Chautauquan has a respon- 
sibility in regard to this work. There is not 
a member of the C. L. S. C. undoubtedly but 
what could, if he would, persuade some one 
that self-culture is a good and a possibility 
through the Chautauqua system. But will 
each one do it? 

The local circles many of them have an eye 
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on’94. They need new material to supply 
the places of laggards. They need new blood 
to quicken their ambition and interest. They 
need work in expanding the movement in 
order to keep in touch with the progressive 
spirit of Chautauqua. September is the 
month for local circle agitation. By a gen- 
erous and wise use of the circulars which can 
be obtained in quantities free by simply ad- 
dressing the General Office, persons can be 
acquainted with the plan, who could be 
reached in no other way. By using che col- 
umns of the local press, a new audience is 
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reached. Social gatherings, to which are in- 
vited the persons whom a circle is especially 
anxious to secure, are often effective. Ifa 
local circle has made itself a really desirable 
organization to join, there will be little 
trouble in securing new members. The 
ways and methods, however, will suggest 
themselves when the circle is convinced that 
it has a duty in extending the knowledge of 
the work. The Class of ’94 will be filled 
only by the assemblies, the local circles, and 
the individual Chautauquans taking a strong 
pull together. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


THE lottery in Louisiana has shown itself 
so strong that Congress has concluded to take 
a hand in the struggle. A bill has been pro- 
posed which will give the Post-office Depart- 
ment power to exclude lottery matter from 
the mails. Postmaster Wanamaker says that 
notwithstanding the declaration that no 
letters and circulars concerning lotteries shall 
be carried in the mails, every railway, postal 


car, star route, money order, and registry 
office is in active daily use by the Louisiana 


Lottery Company. The business is terri- 
bly demoralizing to the postal service be- 
cause letters to the Company are supposed to 
contain money and as there is little danger of 
investigation of losses of letters carried con- 
trary to law, theft can be committed without 
much risk. It is important that Congress 
pass stringent enough laws to cripple the 
lottery in the mails if it should succeed in re- 
newing its charter, which seems probable 
now. 


In order that every one of our readers who 
ig interested in having a clean, business-like 
management of public affairs in the town in 
which he lives, may have a model platform 
from which to work, we print the following. 
It is the set of principles on which the new 
People’s Municipal League in New York City 
is to operate : 

(t) Municipal government is business, not politics. 

(2) Municipal elections should be divorced from state 
and national politics. 

(3) Municipal officers should be chosen solely for busi- 
ness ability and personal integrity. 

(4) Municipal officers should be independent of political 
parties, halls, bosses, and factions. 

(5) Thecare of city property, the management of city 
franchises, the collection and expenditure of city revenues 


the development of systems of rapid transit, and the im- 
partial and vigorous enforcement of labor legislation and 
of measures for the improvement of the homes of the in- 
dustrial classes, can safely be intrusted only to officers 
chosen under the operation of thes2 principles. 

THE women of Wyoming have the ques- 
tion of woman’s suffrage in their own hands. 
Wyoming is now a state. It is the first state 
to allow women to vote on equal terms with 
men. If they prove that their voices in 
public affairs work for good sense, for mo- 
rality, for caution, and for progress, other 
states will not be long in saying that they 
too must have the help of women’s votes. 
If the experiment is a failure, the cause will 
be retarded. It is a serious responsibility, 
but we do not doubt that the women will 
prove themselves worthy to carry it. 

TORIES in England are having much to 
make them sore. At the present session of 
Parliament the government introduced three 
measures: the Irish Land bill, the Welsh 
Tithes bill, and the License Compensation 
bill. All three have had to be abandoned. 
To add to this the pet regiment, the,Grena- 
dier Guards, mutinied and had to be sent out 
of the country, and the London police and 
letter carriers have struck for higher wages. 
Lord Salisbury’s brilliant foreign policy has 
diverted the public somewhat. Securing 
Zanzibar and a good sized empire in Africa 
and at the same time keeping Germany con- 
tented, ought to atone for some unpleasant- 
nesses at home. 

THE Argentine Republic has been acting 
like- a reckless young fellow to whom sud- 
den riches have fallen and who dreams of be- 
coming a ‘Napoleon of Wall Street.’’ 
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Twenty-five years ago the country began to 
prosper extraordinarily. The currency was 
inflated, railroads were built rapidly, foreign 
capital was urged tocome in. Counting on 
land values great loans were taken. Specula- 
tion, of course, was high. Suddenly the 
people realized that their prosperity was 
largely fictitious. At the same time the 
larger states had worked themselves into 
political discontent because the president of 
the republic came from a small province. 
The result was a revolution and a three days’ 
fight in Buenos Ayres between the insurgents 
and government. At this writing, order has 
not been restored. It is not an easy situation 
to recover from without a financial panic. 


On July 1 the people of Japan held their 
first parliamentary election and committed 
themselves to representative government. In 
November, parliament will assemble. From 
present reports there will be no lack of par- 
ties to make its session interesting. There 
is the Progressive party, the Radical, the 
Patriotic, the Combination, the Conserva- 
tive, all having platforms more or less definite, 
Every member elected is expected at least to 
be present. If he does not attend the session 
within a week of its opening, he is to be ex- 
pelled. No member may absent himself from 
the sittings without the president’s leave, 
and that leave cannot be for more thana 
week. The House may by vote extend the 
leave, but not for an indefinite period. Any 
violation of this rule will render the member 
liable to expulsion. 

In a country where warfare is as much ofa 
farce as it is said to be in Central America, 
and where revolutions flourish like the veg- 
etation, a squabble between two states would 
be beneath the Vofe-Book’s attention were it 
not for attendant circumstances. The rupture 
between Guatemala and San Salvador comes 
just as there was a promise of a union of the 
states of Central America. Of course it is 
postponed indefinitely now. It must not be 
supposed that this war is a case for the arbi- 
tration treaty recently signed at the Pan- 
American Conference. It is a result of an 


internal struggle between the union and anti- 
union parties of San Salvador,and Guatemala 
is in it because she was bound to support the 
former. 

A RECENT pamphlet on the ‘Colored 
People of Maryland Since the War,’ gives 
some interesting data concerning the indus- 
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trial development of the race in that state, 
In Baltimore, which contains one-third of the 
colored population of the state, there is sup- 
posed to be between three and four million 
dollars held. Twenty individuals own a half 
million, in sums varying from $8,000 to 
$75,000 each ; $4,000,000 would not be a large 
amount for 80,000 white people to hold, but 
for the blacks, with the circumstances under 
which it has been accumulated consideréd, it 
is alarge amount, and it argues loudly that 
the race can and will overcomethe iudustrial 
degradation which keeps it down. 

Just indignation has been expressed by 
many journals that the Senate Committee on 
Finance should restore the tariff on art, but 
few practical illustrations of its workings have 
been given. Here is one, however, from one 
of our exchanges, which, we think, shows 
admirably how unjust and narrow the tariff 
is. It was suggested by the purchase by the 
British government of three fine works of art, 
part of the price being paid by private sub- 
scriptions, the rest by the government. 
Suppose that in the United States private 
generosity had, as in this case, contributed 
$150.000 for foreign works of art for public use, 
the government would tax the donors $45,000 
on their gift. Suppose that the donors had 
paid the whole amount which the pictures 
bought by the British government cost, 
$265,000, they would be obliged to pay $79,500 
more for bringing their gift into the country. 


THE long sitting of the Anti-Slavery Con- 
ference at Brussels, isover. All the Powers 
which took part in the conference, without 
doubt will stand by its recommendations. 
They provide that the nations represented in 
Africa act in concert in suppressing the trade, 
and that slave-trading and dealing be treated 
as penal offenses. An office will be established 
in Zanzibar from which the business of sup- 
pressing the trade will be conducted. Slave 
catchers will not be sold firearms, and slaves 
escaping to a European war-ship will be 
freed. There is a determination among a 
few of the Powers to sustain these recom- 
mendations, which authorizes one to believe 
that the conference will not be in vain. 

GENERAL CLINTON B. Fisk, who died in 
July, was a high type of the Christian gentle- 
man and citizen. A brevet major-general be- 
cause of his services in the War, and the 
possessor of large wealth, he spent his life in 
active philanthropy. The negro and the 























Indian causes were both helped by his energy 
and good sense. He was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Third party and one of its most 
charitable members toward those of different 
temperance opinions. In his church, the 
Methodist Episcopal, he actively supported 
the cause of missions. Chautauqua had a 
warm friend in him, and the Chautauqua 
periodicals, to which he always kept up his 
subscription five years in advance, were often 
warmly commended by him. His name ap- 
pears on the Chantauqua program for this 
year, and it will henceforth be one of the 
names to be remembered with tenderness on 
Memorial Sunday. 

A PICTURESQUE passage in American his- 
tory is brought to mind by the death of 
General John C. Frémont, in July. The re- 
gion between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Pacific was first explored by him in 1842, his 
discoveries winning him the name of ‘‘ Path- 
finder.’’ California was opened to the Union, 
largely by his energy. So great an in- 
fluence had his daring adventures upon the 
popular mind that he was nominated as 
the first Republican candidate for president, 
though defeated by Buchanan. General Fré- 
mont was a leader in the anti-slavery move- 
ment, and he served a short time in the War. 


THE SHAW BOTANICAL GARDEN of St. 
Louis offers six scholarships for garden pu- 
pils, its object being to train competent and 
skillful gardeners. The course extends over 
six years. This excellent undertaking is 
sadly needed. Too many of our American 
gardens resemble those which Arthur Young 
describes as prevailing in France one hun- 
dred years ago: 

An objectto make a man stare at the efforts 
to which folly can arrive. In the space of an 
acre, there are hills of genuine earth, mountains 
of pasteboard, rocks of canvas; abbés, cows, 
sheep, and shepherdesses in lead; monkeysand 
peasants, asses, and altars in stone; fine ladies 
and blacksmiths, parrots, and lovers, in wood ; 
windmills and cottages, shops and villages, 
nothing excluded except nature. 


If the Shaw garden will turn out a race of 


gardeners who will regard nature as favorably 
at least as they do art, it will confer a bless- 
ing upon the country. 

THE many severe tornadoes of the present 
summer have made the public look on these 
visitations with more terror than ever. It is 
quite certain, however, that the tornado, bad 
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as it is, has never done the harm credited to 
it in the public prints. H. A. Hazen has 
been collecting the most trustworthy accounts 
of losses in various storms, and he finds that 
a very liberal estimate of the loss caused by 
the 2,221 tornadoes between 1873 and 1888 is 
about $32,000,000. A ‘‘ popular’’ list makes 
the loss $941,000,000; so much for imagina- 
tion. Compared with fire loss that by torna- 
do stands 1 to 14. 


STATISTICS assure us of the truth of the 
uncomfortable fact that cancer is increasing 
in all civilized countries. A surgeon in an 
English cancer hospital finds a reason for 
this increase in the greater nervous pressure 
of the last twenty-five years. The struggle 
for life and position has been more intense 
than ever, and attended by higher nervous 
excitement. Now in very many cases, cancer 
is caused by mental distress, indeed it is laid 
down as an axiom that where there is no 
mechanical exciting cause, there has been a 
neurotic, hence with increased nervous press- 
ure cancer must increase; and the writer adds, 
‘‘until society emerges into some calmer 
sea—or until the conditions under which men 
and women now commence their voyage are 
materially improved—a progressive increase 
in the prevalence of cancer duly proportion- 
ate to the growing severity of the struggle 
for existence, may be predicted as a matter of 
course.’’ Thisis one of the best reasons for 
taking things easier which has been advanced 
lately. 


THE more the chemists discover concern- 
ing the adulteration of food, the more alarm- 
ing the case becomes. One investigator de- 
clares that 4o per cent of tea is adulteration; 80 
per cent of cider vinegar, 44 per cent of bak- 
ing powder; another that 320,000 of every 
600,000 pounds of lard is lard compound ; an- 
other that 255 articles out of 376 in daily 
household use are adulterated. Probably 
there is no one who is not resigned to eating 
his peck of dirt before he dies, but, as Lord 
Chesterfield said, ‘‘ no one should be obliged 
to eat it all at one meal.’’ It is the business 
of Congress to save us from such a fate. 


THE history of food shows some peculiar 
superstitions and prejudices, but none more 
pronounced than the popular condemnation 
of the cucumber. The general opinion of 
that vegetable resembles Mark Twain’s com- 
ment on Dr. James’ ‘Dictionary of Medi- 
cine,’’ that ‘‘if it had been sent against the 
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Pretender’s troops there probably wouldn’t 
have been a survivor.’’ The London Hos- 
pital is trying to correct this idea, declaring 
that the cucumber is very digestible, if eaten 
properly, that is in thin slices and masticated 
thoroughly. 

As evidence that class distinctions are 
weakening among the Hindoos,there has been 
cited recently in England a dinner at which 
three young Hindoos sat with Christians. 
But it has turned out that the severest pen- 
alties have been imposed upon the young 
men for polluting themselves. In this age, 
even in India, punishments for disobeying 
orders which have not the merit of common 
sense, work in two ways: they intimidate, as 
it is intended, many of those who are at the 
point of disobedience, but they arouse some 
to appeal to reason for justification in dis- 
obedience. This dinner party marks a sig- 
nificant stage in the relations of Hindoo and 
Englishman. 


THE new version of the German Bible is to 
be printed soon. The comparative time 


spent by the English and Germans in pre- 
paring the new versions is a good example of 


the slower and more cautious methods of 
German scholars. Though they began work 
before the English, the revision has been 
completed only this year, while the new En- 
glish version was published in 1885. The 
changes are said to be few, and it is proph- 
esied that the new version will precede 
Luther’s Bible in popular favor but that 
it will be of less help to critical studentsthan 
was hoped ; the case is the reverse so far with 
the new English version. Thecritical prefer 
it; but the people still cling to the King 
James Version. 


THE Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
has secured laws in all but eleven states re- 
quiring scientific temperance instruction in 
public schools. It is now striving earnestly 
to persuade teachers to take up the White 
Cross, social purity, movement. Miss Frances 
E. Willard made a brilliant speech before the 
National Educational Association, in July, on 
the question. She does not advise the direct 
instruction which is used in the case of alco- 
holic drinks and tobacco, but a course of 
physical training which shall keep the pupil’s 
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eye fixed ona pure physical life. Unquestion- 
ably such training is practicable if begun 
early and followed out with tact. 


THOSE who love fine porcelain will be in- 
terested in the announcement that the famous 
Sévres works are to be sold by the French 
government. Since 1756 the French nation 
has carried on the factory at Sévres produ- 
cing some of the finest pottery in the world, 
but its quality and decoration have been sacri- 
ficed of late to quantity. Students of govern- 
ment enterprises will be interested especially 
in the state of things at Sévres. The factory 
costs the government $150,000 per year, 
but returns only about $20,000. It is be- 
lieved that a national school of ceramics 
would be a more worthy channel for the 
money, and such an institution will probably 
succeed the factory when it passes from state 
control. 


THE number of writers who are substitut- 
ing dictation for writing has come to be con- 
siderable, and it has been intimated that if 
the practice became common it would have a 
deteriorating effect upon literature. Oscar 
Wilde, however, declares that ‘‘ writing has 
done much harm to writers,’’ and he advan- 
ces the ingenious fancy that perhaps Homer 
was an ‘‘artistic myth’’ intended to teach us 
that the true poet makes his verse by re- 
peating the lines over and over till they 
become perfectly melodious. To sustain 
his theory he cites Milton, whose later poems 
he claims owe much of their ‘‘ majestic move- 
ment and sonorous splendor ”’ to the fact that 
being blind he was obliged to compose them 
with the voice. The value of the phono- 
graph to the poet is settled if this theory can 
be sustained. 


THE third of Dr. Thorpe’s studies on 
‘‘Chautauqua in History’ is published in 
this issue. The material for these articles 
has been secured by Dr. Thorpe from old 
records mainly, and at a cost of much time 
and money. They will form, we believe, 
when completed, one of the finest examples 
of local historical study which has been pro- 
duced in the United States. They are of in- 
terest not alone to residents of the Chautau- 
qua Country, but to all readers of American 
history. 











A GOLDENROD PARTY. 
Can it be the rod enchanted, 
Midas used in days of old ? 
FORMAL invitation should be sent for an 
entertainment of this character. On large 
plain cards should be engraved or written : 


Mr. and Mrs.___ _ : 
request the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs. ’s company 
on evening, September___, at__ o'clock. 


The favor of an answer is requested. 
Another form of invitation is the following : 


Mrs. 
At Home 
evening, September___, at__o’clock. 


In the costumes of the hostess and those whom 
she invites to help her, a profusion of goldenrod 
blossoms and fine leaves or trailing vines should 
be used. Gauzy yellow material would be very 
effective as dresses. 

The next point for the hostess to settle is 
that of the decoration of the house. An arch 
wound with goldenrod branches could easily 
be erected over the door or doors leading 
from the hall to the drawing-room. Over the 
grates, in the corners, in windows, and wherever 
suitable, the goldenrod should be put in masses ; 
vases for mantels and tables should be filled 
with it; and it should be hung in festoons from 
chandeliers and over doors, etc. Great care 
must be taken with the dining-room and the 
table. From the chandeliers over the table, 
festoons of trailing vines and the yellow sprays 
are to be drawn toward the four corners of the 
room, and fastened to the ceiling at points just 
over the ends of the table. An open-work 
table-cloth over a yellow lining would give a 
very pretty effect, as would also, in place of this, 
a large mat of yellow velvet laid in the center of 
the table over the damask table-cloth. On the 
mat place a mirror leaving only a border of the 
yellow to show, and entirely conceal the frame 
of the mirror with leaves and goldenrod blos- 
soms. On the glass place an épergne ora large, 
high vase—a silver one would be best—filled 
with the yellow blossoms and vines tastefully 
arranged so as to droop over for the sake of the 
reflection. Near each corner of the table is to 


I-Sept. 


OUTING PROGRAMS. 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 





be placed a high glass or silver dish filled with 
fruits and bonbons. For the favors, which are 
to be laid at each place, Japanese fans would te 
most suitable, as their variety and richness of 
color would give tone to the prevailing yellow. 

On going back to the. drawing-room after 
supper, the following game may be introduced : 


AN IMPROMPTU ACROSTIC SONNET. 

Fourteen players are needed for this game, 
unless some are willing to write more than one 
line. The leader distributes in the order in 
which the players are seated, slips of paper on 
which are written the first letter and the last 
word of the line required. These first letters 
should spell ‘‘Tothe goldenrod,’’ and the last 
words may be taken from any sonnet furnishing 
words not too foreign to the subject. Words- 
worth’s sonnet ‘‘To Sleep,”’ gives the following : 


T . . ° ° ° é P by 

Ys seas 

H sky 

E lie 

G melodies 
Oo trees 

L, 

D lay 

E stealth 
N away 
R wealth 
Oo ay 

D health 


When these have been passed, the one holding 
the first, writes at the top of a sheet of paper a 
line meeting the requirements of beginning 
with 7 and ending with dy, and gives the paper 
to the next, who writes line number two, begin- 
ning with O, and ending with dees. When the 
fourteen lines are written in this way, the leader 
is to read the composite production. 

After this there is to be a general discussion on 
the respective claims of the goldenrod and the 
trailing arbutus to be adopted as the national 
flower, these two being chosen, as standing the 
highest in popular favor. To start the dis- 
cussion readily, cards prepared beforehand are 
to be distributed to all. Four of these cards 
should be marked No. 1.; four, No. 2., etc., 
there being as many groups of four as are re- 
quired by the company. Two cards out of each 
group should read : 

DISCUSSION. 

Resolved: That the Goldenrod should be 
adopted as the National Flower. 

In the other two the word arbutus is to be 
substituted for goldenrod. They are to be so 
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arranged that in distributing, a lady and a gentle- 
man in each group will be called upon as the 
advocates of each flower. When the groups of 
four are formed, at a given signal the discussion 
is to begin, and to continue only ten minutes, 
the aim being to advance as many points as 
possible in favor ot each flower. At its close 
the two selections to be found in Zhe Library 
Table, ‘Goldenrod,’ and ‘‘The Mayflowers,’’ 
are to be given as recitations. After this, the 
host is to put the question to vote. Music and 
a general social time will close the evening. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA CORNER. 


WHEN the Scribe came home from his outing 
he went at once to see the Occupant. He found 
that busy person in a brown study Jdefore, not in 
the Corner. After a hearty greeting, he asked : 

‘“What are you puzzling over, Occupant? 
Something, I know, from your face.”’ 

The Occupant again gazed on the Corner. 

“If Iam going to do my work alone another 
year, 1am going to have a more convenient 
Corner. What do you think of this?” 

The Scribe was given the sketch below. 


‘Tam having that desk ait case made. It costs 
six dollars. Now Iam studying conveniences. 


I have fixed up five different scrap books. See 
here,”’ and the Occupant brought forth an arm- 
ful of what were once government reports. 
Over the titles on the backs had been pasted 
strips of red morocco, on which had been printed 
neatly, ‘‘Scraps, Vol. L, II.,’’ etc. About one- 
half of the leaves had been removed to allow 
room for the insertions, and an index neatly 
lettered had been pasted into the back of each. 

“What are you going to do with your scraps 
while collecting let them lie around ?’’ 

The Occupant displayed a letter file and said, 
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‘* File them in this according to subject ; it cost 
twenty-five cents. Now look here.” 

From a box came forth an assortment of arti- 
cles. There were the scissors hung to a long 
ribbon which was to be tacked to the desk so 
that it would not wander. There were paper 
weights made from shot, from pieces of polished 
native wood, and from handsome granite blocks. 
There were various articles to be adapted for re- 
ceptacles for stray pens, pins, rubber bands, and 
other desk conveniences. There were hooks to be 
fastened to the end of the desk for holding pa- 
pers. There were any number of varieties of pens 
and pen-holders, of pen-wipers and ink bottles. 

“‘Iam completely carried away with the fun 
of devising these conveniences.” 

“So I see,’”’ said the Scribe, rather dryly. 

“TI am rejoiced to find you are going to have 
such a convenient and cosy Corner. It ought 
to be the most charming place in the house after 
the hearth-stone. But it strikes me that you are 
in danger of a very distressing malady.”’ 

The Occupant looked alarmed. 

‘You remember Jane? Well, Jane is a bright 
girl, but two years ago she became interested in 
furnishing her literary den, and she has been so 
busy devising conveniences ever since that she 
has neither read nor written Every time I go 
there she displays new kinds of pencils, new 
blotters, new methods of collecting scraps, new 
systems of keeping notes. I counted twelve 
sizes of pen-holders on her desk the other day. 
Some of them were wrapped in rubber or mus- 
lin, to prevent slipping others, were im puris 
naturalibus. She has inks of as many colors as 
there are in the spectrum. She has blotters of 
wood-pulp, of a peculiar cloth, of all colors, and 
from as many insurance companies as there 
are agents in town. She showed me her collec- 
tion of recipes for separating postage stamps 
which stuck together. There was something 
like seventeen of them. I asked her if she had 
tried any of them. She said no, that she had 
had no stamps which adhered since she began 
her collection. Now, Occupant, beware. Con- 
veniences are excellent servants but poor mas- 
ters. Donot get so interested in discovering 
whether a raw potato ora piece of chamois skin is 
the better pen cleaner, that you have nothing 
to say with the pen. You remember Cole- 
ridge’s friend who spoke fourteen languages and 
could not say a word of sense in any of them. 
There is such a thing as possessing so many 
methods of doing a thing that no time or ambi- 
tion is left for the thing.” 

The Occupant nodded, ‘‘ Much obliged. The 
Corner shall live for the work, and not the work 
for the Corner.”’ 
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C. CLASSES. 


1882—1893. 


CLASS OF 1890.—‘‘ THE PIERIANS.” 
“‘ Redeeming the Time.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. D. A. McClenahan, Allegheny, Pa. 

Vice Presidents—John Lee Draper, Providence, R. I. ; 
the Rev. Leroy Stevens, Mount Pleasant, Pa. ; Charles E. 
Weller, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Dr. Edwards, Randolph, 
N. Y.; Miss Amy L. Sanderson, Toronto, Canada; Geo. 
H. Iott, Chicago, Ill.; A. T. Freye, Crestline, Ohio; Miss 
Helen Chenault, Ft. Scott, Kan.; S. M. Delano, New Or- 
leans, La.; Miss Sarah Young, Danville, Ky.; Mr. Seymour 
Dean, French Creek, N. Y. 

Eastern Secretary—Miss G. 1. Chamberlain, Plainfield, 
New Jersey. 

Western Secretary—The Rev. H. B. Waterman, Griggs- 
ville, Ill. 

Treasuver—Mrs. E. P. Wood, 252 General Taylor Street, 
New Orleans, La. 

Class Trustee—Dr. J. T. Edwards, Randolph, N. Y. 

Items for this column should be sent to Miss G. L. 
Chamberlain, Plainfield, N. J. 

CLass FLOWER—THE TUBEROSE. 


THE Class of ’90 will be the first to celebrate 
Recognition Day at two new assemblies. One 
in the Black Hills, South Dakota, the other at 
Lake Tahoe, in Nevada. At both of these as- 


semblies Chancellor Vincent will be present and 
award the diplomas. 
THE ’90’s are well represented also at the 


older assemblies. At Acton Park, Bay View, 
Lake Bluff, Lakeside, Rocky Mountain, Waseca, 
and Monona Lake Assemblies the number of 
graduates is considerably in advance of last 
year’s class. 

Our three classmates in Micronesia, in the 
Pacific Ocean, who receive but one mail in a year, 
have sent a representative whom we hope to 
welcome at Chautauqua this year if her health 
will permit the anticipated visit. She writes of 
theirC. L. S.C. work: ‘‘ We had so very little 
time for reading of any sort and were subjected 
to so many interruptions that it was impossible 
for us to keep to the forty minute system. If I 
could give you any adequate idea ot our life in 
Kusaie you could better understand how diffi- 
cult we found it to get the time for this reading, 
aud yet we were so hungry for it. We have ab- 
solutely no outside helps here. No society out- 
side of the half dozen who compose the mission 
force, no stores, no churches, no roads, no any 
thing but the beautiful green mountains of our 
island and the boundless ocean around us. But 
when people want any thing very much they 
generally manage to get it, and so we at the end 
of the year generally found ourselves tired out 


but victorious, the reading all accomplished, or 
so nearly so that we could see the end, and by 
the time that our boxes had been brought up 
from the missionary ship Morning Star (the 
one sure link between us and the outside world) 
and our books unpacked, we were ready to begin 
again.. . . The Chautauqua course, grand as 
it is for the multitudes who are taking it up in 
the home land, is doubly appreciated by those 
who are isolated and so far away from their 
‘ain countrie.’ It gives us a broader outlook, 
and mentally we clasp hands with the strong 
and noble writers, and are strengthened and up- 
lifted out of ourselves and our surroundings into 
a more bracing atmosphere.”’ 


CLASS OF 1893.—‘‘ THE ATHENIANS.” 
“Study to be what you wish to seem.” 
OFFICERS. 

Presideni—The Rev. R. C. Dodds, 33 Oak St., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. S. M. I. Henry, Evanston, IL; 
Miss Kate McGillivray, Port Colborne, Province Ontario, 
Canada; The Rev. D. T. C. Timmons, Tyler, Texas. 

Secretary—Mrs. L.. L. Rankin, Room 3, Wesley Block, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Treasurer—Miss Julia J. Ketcham, Plainfield, N. J. 

Building Committee—Mr. Dodds; Mr. Rankin. 

Assembly Treasurer and Trustee for the Union Class 
Building—Mr. George E. Vincent. 

EMBLEM—THE ACORN. 

THE Class of ’93 still receives most interesting 
reports from its prison fraternity, and the class 
columns are always gladly devoted to the recog- 
nition of this work in which all Chautauquans 
of whatever class, can but feel the deepest in- 
terest. 

THE Lineoln Penitentiary Chautauquans, 
though disappointed for the time in the hoped 
for visit from Chancellor Vincent (as his en- 
gagements made it impossible for him to visit 
the Crete Assembly) were fortunate in securing 
the presence of Frank Beard, who not only de- 
lighted and instructed his audience, but was 
himself deeply impressed by his visit. A cor- 
respondent writes: ‘‘He called them his chil- 
dren and promised to come and see them again 
next year.’’ 

THE Chautauquans at the Stillwater Prison, 
Minnesota, will not soon forget the Chancel- 
lor’s visit which occurred on the 22d of June. 
The Prison Mirror gives us the following inter- 
esting account : 
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According to appointment, Bishop John H. 
Vincent, Chancellor of the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle, addressed the inmates of 
this institution on the 22d inst. 

The inmates came in from work at Io o’clock 
that they might have time to “‘shine up.’’ At 
11 o'clock they were assembled in the chapel 
where they had to wait but a few minutes, when 
the Bishop entered, accompanied by a number 
of visitors from the city. 

A hymn was sung by the prison choir, after 
which Warden Randall introduced the Bishop, 
who delivered one of the most impressive dis- 
courses-ever heard in the chapel. The speaker 
was listened to with the profoundest attention. 

When it was learned that we were to be fa- 
vored by a visit from the founder of the 
Cc. L. S. C., our local circle began the prepara- 
tion of an address of welcome and a suitable 
token to be presented to him on the occasion. 
It was decided to have every thing as near as 
possible of home manufacture. So it was 
agreed that the token should be a cushion made 
by a member of the circle, and that the address 
should be drawn up by a committee of the mem- 
bers. And it was also decided that as Chaplain 
J. H. Albert was an honorary member of the 
class, he should present the address. The 


cushion was presented by a member of the cir- 
cle; the Bishop expressed his gratification at 
the unexpected tokens of appreciation in words 
and looks full of feeling. 

It is impossible to give an accurate descrip- 


tion of the cushion. It was about two feet 
square ; the top was blue plush and the under 
side was old-gold satin. In the center of the top 
was a fanciful variation of a shield and this was 
of plush the color of old gold; on the shield 
was worked with various colored silk thread 
these words : 

M. S. P., Stillwater, Minn., July 22, 1890. Presented to 
John H. Vincent, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor C. L. S. C., by 
the members of Pierian Circle. 

Around the edge was a heavy silk cord and 
at the corners were small silken tassels. The 
cord and tassels were also old-gold color. 

The address was written on bristol-board and 
placed in a handsome oak frame with an inside 
gilt rope border. 

GRADUATE CLASSES. 

THE new English course for 1890-91 is given 
below. Graduates will notice that there are two 
volumes of Ward’s “English Poets” required ; 
this is necessitated by the fact that neither the 
second nor the third volume covers just the period 
under consideration. The whole of each volume 
will not, however, be required ; only such selec- 
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tions as are indicated by Professor McClintock. 
At the end of the three years’ course graduates 
will be in possession of the entire set of four 
volumes, which will prove a very important and 
valuable addition to their Chautauqua libraries, 

Second Year’s Course of the Three Years’ 

Graduate Course in English History and Litera- 
ture. The required books for 1890-91 are as 
follows : 

HISTORY : 

1. Green’s ‘‘Short History of the English 
People.” $1.38. (This book is used for 
the entire three years’ course.) 

2. Seebohm’s “‘ Era of the Protestant Revolu- 
tion.’”” (Epoch Series) 85 cents. 

3. Gardiner’s ‘‘ Puritan Revolution.’’ (Epoch 
Series.) 85 cents. 

LITERATURE : 

1. Ward’s ‘‘English Poets,’’ Vols, II. and 
III. Selections. $1.00 each. 

2. ‘*Typical Selections from English Prose 
Writers.” Vol. II. (Clarendon Press.) 
go cents. 

3. Introduction to Minto’s ‘‘Manual of En- 
glish Prose Literature.”’ 15 cents. (This 
is the same book used last year.) 

4. George Eliot’s ‘‘The Mill on the Floss.” 
50 cents. 

THE CHAUTAUQUAN, containing special re- 
quired articles. $2.00. 


THE ‘‘Pioneers’’ believe in keeping the 
Chautauqua fire burning. At the recent Recog- 
nition Day at the Canadian Chautauqua there 
were more members of the Class of ’82 in 
the procession than of any other class ex- 
cept ’9o0. 

THE hatchets for the Class of ’82 will be ready 
for the Chautauqua meeting this year. The de- 
sign is very handsome. The pin is of solid 
silver with the figures ’82 on the blade of the 
hatchet. The hatchet will be sold to members 
of the class at a trifle above cost, probably for 
thirty-five or forty cents. 


THE members of the Class of ’84 never forget 
the class cottage at Chautauqua, which many 
gifts have come to, in the past from far away 
members. This year an addition to its cabinet 
has come from South Africa, Miss Theresa 
M. Campbell, who organized the first Chautauqua 
circle in that country, sending a fine herbarium 
of native ferns. There are twenty-two varie- 
ties in the collection, with eleven genera being 
represented. The collection is a delight not 
only to the Irrepressibles but to all their 
friends. 





THE SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 
FOR 1890, 


CLARION, AMONG the youngest 
PENNSYLVANIA. daughters of Chautauqua 
is Clarion District Assembly, situated among the 
hills and picturesque beauty of Clarion County, 
Pa., only three years old, large for her age, a 
precocious child, and gives promise of a very 
bright future. Steadily she has emerged from 
debt and embarrassment, until to-day she stands 
squarely on her feet. This Assembly, patterned 
largely after Chautauqua, is taking on a perma- 
nent form, and is destined to do great good. 
Among the leading features of the session 
were the Chautauqua Normal Union Sunday- 
School Course, the Children’s Department, the 
Itinerants’ Club, the C. L. S. C. work, Music De- 
partment, New Testament Greek, and Carrier 
Seminary Summer School. These were conducted 
in the order named, by the Rev. C. C. Hunt, a 
man of superior ability both as an artist and as 
a Sunday-school instructor ; Mrs. A. M. Rice, an 
old Chautauquan ; the Rev. F. H. Beck; the 
Rev. W. H. Bunce; Prof. J. G. Dailey, an ex- 


perienced musician and chorus conductor; the 
Rev. Levi Beers, A. M., and his wife. 
The present year remarkable improvements 


were made upon the grounds: a large and 
well arranged auditorium, ninety-five feet 
square, was built, capable of accommodating 
1,500 persons; a large tent for the C. N. U. and 
children’s classes; aC. L. S. C. headquarters, 
and several neat cottages. 

The program for this session was varied, 
interesting, and successfully carried out. Grand 
Army Day, Temperance Day, Missionary Day, 
and C. L. S. C. Recognition Day were appropri- 
ately observed. Able speakers were greeted by 
large and enthusiastic audiences. Of the speak- 
ers we take space to mention Dr. A. B. Leonard, 
of New York, Missionary Secretary of the M. E. 
Church; Dr. Ketler, President of Grove City 
College; Dr. H. H. Moore, of St. Petersburg, 
Pa.; the Hon. W. P. Jenks, of Brookville, Pa.; 
the Rev. Wm. Branfield of Millerstown, Pa.; the 
Rev. J. B. Neff, of Kane, Pa. 

The C. L. S. C. department was conducted by 
the Rev. W. H. Bunce. The Round Table talks 
were well attended. C. L. S.C. Recognition 
Day was the great day of the Assembly. The 
Camp-Fire and Vesper Services were highly ap- 
preciated by all. A large number were enrolled 
in the Class of ’94. The president of the As- 
sembly, Dr. D. Latshaw, has secured a beautiful 


portion of the grounds to be set apart asa 
Cc. L. S. C. park, and there expects to build, be- 
fore the next Assembly meeting, a Hall of 
Philosophy and a school building. A Palestine 
Park will be laid out. 

The outlook for this Assembly is indeed 
bright, and it is proper to say that much of its 
success thus far is due to Dr. Latshaw. The 
session closed July 15. 

COLFAX, Iowa Chautauqua Assembly con- 

IOWA. cluded its second annual session 
of eleven days at Colfax, Iowa, on July 4. The 
attendance was fair. The program was unani- 
mously conceded to be of a high order of merit. 

The Normal classes were successfully con- 
ducted by Dr. J. C. W. Coxe, and were well at- 
tended. Prof. M. L. Bartlett and wife made the 
Chorus Classes a fine success. Three concerts 
were given in which the chorus was assisted by 
Miss Geneveve Shafer, soloist, Mr. G. A. Pres- 
ton, soloist, Miss Grace Frisbie, violinist, The 
Young Ladies Quartet, of Iowa College, and a 
colored quartet from Hotel Colfax. Miss Orie 
Brown delighted the audiences with her read- 
ings. 

The special lecturers were Dr. W. D. Middle- 
ton, on Physicians’ Day ; General W. H. Gibson, 
on G.A. R. Day ; the Hon. Geo. W. Bain, on Tem - 
perance Day ; the Rev. J. L. Hill, of Massachu- 
setts, and Mr. Bain, on Young People’s Day ; the 
Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, D.D., on Recognition Day. 
Presidents, J. T. McFarland, Geo. A. Gates, and 
Chancellor G. T. Carpenter on Teachers’ Day ; 
the Rev. P. S. Henson and the Rev. Sam Small, 
on Patriots’ Day. Sermons were delivered by 
the Rev. James L. Hill, Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, and 
Dr. J. C. W. Coxe, also lectures by the Rev. F. 
M. Bristol and the Rev. Geo. C. Henry. 

Classes in Physical Culture were successfully 
conducted by Mr. A. K. Jones. A District Con- 
vention of the Y. M. C. A. of great interest was 
held on the grounds, also a meeting of the Ep- 
worth League for state organization. The 
Cc. L. S. C. department was handled finely. 
Besides lectures on topics of special interest, 
there were Daily Round Tables conducted by 
Dr. Hurlbut and other prominent Chautauquans ; 
Vesper Services ; a Chautauqua office, where the 
publications of the Chautauqua-Century Press 
were kept, and a headquarters for Chautauqua 
interests and information, and the Jowa Chau- 
taugua Herald. Dr. Hurlbut added greatly to 
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the interest of the occasion, and at a meeting of 
the Trustees on July 3d was elected Superinten- 
dent of Instruction. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS AND THE second ses- 
OMAHA, IOWA. sion of this As- 
sembly began July 1, and closed July 18. From 
the opening exercises until the final platform 
meeting every thing was as delightful as its en- 
thusiastic leaders had hoped. The crowds were 
large, the weather fine, and the program as rich 
as lavish expenditure could make it. 

The attractions announced for July 4 brought 
together ten thousand people. The Declaration 
of Independence was read by Prof. Charles E. 
Underhill, who is a great favorite at Council 
Bluffs. A lecture by Prof. J. C. Freeman fol- 
lowed, his subject being Yellowstone Park. 
Jahu DeWitt Miller was the orator of the after- 
noon, and the evening was given toa grand con- 
cert in which encores and double encores were 
matters of frequent recurrence. 

Among the long list of entertainments fur- 
nished in the nineteen days were the following : 
concerts by Rogers’ Band, the Schubert and 
Orpheus Quartets, Miss Neally Stevens, Mrs. J. 
G. Wadsworth, Mr. I. M. Treynor, and Prof. 
Cc. C. Case; readings and recitations by Prof. 
C. E. Underhill; lectures by Dr. A. H. Gillet, 
President William M. Brooks, Leon H. Vincent, 
the Hon. J. Sterling Morton, Mrs. M_ J. Aldrich, 
the Rev. J. W. Geiger, Dr. P. S. Henson, Dr. J. 
B. DeMotte, Mrs. E. N. Slocum, the Rev. W. J. 
Harsha, the Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, the Rev. 
F. W. Gunsaulus, the Rev. P. N. Reale, the 
Hon. R. G. Horr, and Dr. Stephen Phelps. It 
was estimated that fifteen thousand people were 
present on the day of Dr. Talmage’s lecture. 

On Recognition Day the interior of the Taber- 
nacle underwent a transformation; arches 
twined with flowers and evergreens were erected 
upon the chorus platform and a golden gate was 
constructed at the entrance to the speaker’s 
platform; a profusion of flags, bunting, and 
flowers added gayety tothe scene. The Class 
of ’90 had fifteen representatives. Dr. DeMotte 
delivered the oration, and the diplomas were 
presented to the graduates by Dr. A. H. Gillet. 

The special exercises on the morning of Chil- 
dren’s Day were conducted by the Rev. J. W. 
Geiger, and in the afternoon an instructive 
lecture was given the young folks on ‘‘ How to 
Use our Eyes and Ears.’’ A grand concert in 
the evening closed the program. 

Daily Round Tables were held and many new 
members were secured for the Class of ’94. All 
the departments of work were well attended. 
Dean A. A. Wright conducted the School of the 
English Bible and New Testament Greek. The 
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Normal class was divided into three grades and 
taught by Mrs. M. M. Bailey, Dr. S. Phelps, and 
Dr. A. H. Gillet, respectively. Prof. Underhill 
had charge of the elocution, and Prof. Case 
drilled the grand chorus. 


LEXINGTON, THE fourth annual session of 
KENTUCKY. the Kentucky Chautauqua As- 
sembly was held in Woodland Park, Lexing- 
ton, July 1-10, 1890. Woodland Park is a 
portion of Ashland, Henry Clay’s estate; a 
beautiful Kentucky woodland, of forest trees 
and blue-grass. 

The Kentucky Assembly is a fully organized 
normal assembly. It is especially right and 
healthy in its business foundation. Its board 
of managers is entirely independent of stock- 
holders, and is concerned in no land scheme of 
any sort. The plan on which it raises its money 
is a model. 

Prof. W. McClintock, Superintendent of In- 
struction, is an old Chautauquan, and deter- 
mined from the first to make the Assembly true 
to the best conceptions worked out in assembly 
experience. 

The popular success of the Assembly is as- 
sured. It has the city of Lexington, of 26,000 
inhabitants ; sixteen towns of 4,000 people each 
within two hours’ ride ; and the thickly settled 
and wealthy Blue-grass Region to draw from. 
Workers are all impressed with the cultivated 
and well-to-do audiences. The social element 
of the Kentucky nature emphasizes this feature 
of the Assembly crowds. 

The following departments were organized 
and running : 

Sunday-School Normal; Assembly Bible 
Studies ; Secular Teachers’ Normal; W.C.T. U. 
School of Methods; Music; Lectures; and En- 
tertainments. 

One thing the Kentucky Assembly has made 
a success of, is the systematic presentation of 
the modern institutions which assist the church 
and the school. In the list are, Y. M. C. A. 
work, Sabbath observances, C. L.S. C., College 
Associations. 

The Assembly gives separate days to these, 
with conferences for workers, and _ special 
speakers. This cultivates the habit of looking 
to the assembly as the best field for the greater 
reformatory movements of ourtime. Whatcan 
be done to cultivate the college interests is shown 
in the meeting on our grounds of these associa- 
tions: Kentucky College Associations, made up 
of professors of Kentucky colleges; Southern 
Wellesley Association, for students and graduates 
of Wellesley, who live in the South; Hamilton 
College Alumnz Association; Kentucky As- 
sociation of Western Female Seminary students 


















and graduates. An Oratorical Contest, for 
college students is held. 

The study of the Bible was good in the Sunday- 
school Normal Classes ; Dean Wright’s scientific 
Bible studies, and lectures from Prof. J. N. 
McGarvey, Prof. T. M. Hawes, and Dr. J. M. 
Buckley excellent. The experience of Lex- 
ington shows the great interest in English Bible 
work, and that here is the line for development. 

The C.L.S.C. is gaining rapidly in Ken- 
tucky, and the Assembly is its home and rallying 
ground, The work was under charge of Prof. 
Williamson, State Secretary. A new feature 
was the establishment on the grounds of a 
systematized C. L,. S. C. office, with a paid secre- 
tary, plenty of Chauteuqua published matter, 
Cc. L. S. C. books, etc. This was a great success. 
The office was tastefully decorated, a pleasant 
place to sit, well conducted. This plan should 
be continued and developed. 

The Chautauqua spirit—banners, processions, 
badges, golden-gate—develops slowly in the 
South ; but a quiet, dignified, successful Recogni- 
tion Day was held, with seven graduates, and a 
good address. The Rev. George Dorsie made a 
spirited speech on ‘‘ A Broader Outlook.’’ This 
graduation at the assemblies is an excellent 
method of propagating the C. L. S. C. ideas. 

The conclusions from the history of Lexington 
which have a bearing upon the Chautauqua 
movement as a whole, are these : 

(1) An assembly must have a healthy, 
righteous business management—clear of all 
speculations in property. 

(2) It must be located not according to some 
town’s interest, but where there are enough 
people near to support it easily. 

(3) It must be planned and run for the high- 
est religious and educational purposes. 

(4) Theschool and teaching ideas of Chautau_ 
qua—normal, Bible, C.L. S. C., and educational 
lectures—are the most permanent elements. 

(5) Every good assembly increases Chau- 
tauqua’s popularity and sends people in in- 
creasing numbers to the mother of them all. 

NEW ENGLAND, THERE was no lit- 
SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, tle justifiable ex- 

MASSACHUSETTS. ultation among the 
South Framingham Assembly goers that the 
first session of its second decade was so suc- 
cessful. The ten days, July 15-25, had been 
carefully planned for, and, with Dr. Hurlbut as 
director, every thing went off happily. 

The lecture platform has eschewed largely the 
idea of merely popular lectures, and for several 
seasons has been offering courses. This season 
Framingham enjoyed one of the finest series 
which has been delivered this year at any as- 
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sembly, Prof. John Fiske on Early American 
History. Prof. Fiske is a profound scholar with 
a faculty for putting his knowledge simply and 
directly. His presentation of the work of the 
Pre-Columbian discoveries, of Columbus, Cortez, 
Balboa, and Las Casas delighted his audiences. 
Mr. Leon Vincent gave a course on English 
authors which was full of merit. Dr. Dicker- 
man, Jahu De Witt Miller, the Rev. L. A. 
Banks, Dr. R. S. MacArthur, Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer, and Dr. H. S. Gumbart were 
among the other lecturers. 

Framingham has a few good features peculiar 
to herself. Thus there is a daily temperance 
hour at which some prominent and capable or- 
ganizer or speaker is always present, and at 
which much sensible and practical work is 
done. The Children’s Day is another delightful 
institution. On that day three hundred fifty 
children formed in line, and headed by a score 
of eminent people and a bagpipe, marched to 
the Amphitheater where an entertainment of 
music, recitation, and speeches was provided. 

The C. L. S.C. work received special per- 
sonal attention from Principal Hurlbut. The 
new Alumni Hall was up and almost out of debt. 
It afforded a much needed and much appreciated 
headquarters. At the dedication of the new 
building Dr. Hurlbut said: ‘‘In all my experi- 
ence in Chautauqua work I have never been 
called upon to speak on just such an occasion. 
This is a new thing. I scarcely dare tell the 
other assemblies what you have done here, for 
they will all want to do the same. What is the 
building for? It represents the Chautauqua 
Literary and ‘Social’ Circle. The classes will 
here havea home. I congratulate you on the 
work that has been done here.’’ 

On Recognition day the customary services 
were held. One hundred twenty graduates re- 
ceived diplomas, one of them a man of 78 years 
of age, who 52 years ago took a diploma at 
Amherst College. President Dwight, of Yale, 
delivered the oration. At night black minstrels 
and white caps entertained the crowds. 

The music was fine throughout the Assem- 
bly, being under the direction of Prof. A. H. 
Schauffler, a leader of large experience and 
skill. The Ruggles Street Choir, Miss Parks, the 
cornetist, and others, assisted the chorus. The 
Assembly had an opportunity to test the new 
musical instrument, the vocalion. One small 
boy remarked, ‘‘ They have the piano, the organ, 
and the volcano at our assembly.”’ 

All the usual work was carried on success- 
fully. The Normal Classes, the out-of-door 
sports, the Round Tables were provided for and 
were largely patronized. 
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OTTAWA, THE intellectual ‘‘spread’’ of the 
KANSAS. Ottawa Chautauqua Assembly is 
over, and by the time this reaches your readers 
the crumbs will be brushed away, but the “‘ feast 
of reason’’ will certainly not be well digested 
and assimilated before the Assembly of 1891. 

Never have the affairs of the Assembly moved 
more calmly and peacefully than at the last ses- 
sion, June 17 to 27. The weather was pleasant, 
albeit rather warm, and the average daily at- 
tendance on the grounds was larger than ever 
before, and this without any ‘‘special”’ attrac- 
tions, if we except ex-President Hayes. 

The tone of the various lectures was especially 
good, the standard high, and they were remark- 
ably well attended. The successive assemblies 
seem to have cultivated the taste of the sur- 
rounding community and raised its standards, a 
fact appreciated by the stockholders of the As- 
sembly, one of whom remarked that large 
audiences had this year listened with interest 
and appreciation to a series of lectures of such 
a high grade of thought that had they been 
given here a few years ago they would have b2en 
very sparsely attended. 

The various classes of Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, Dean 
A. A. Wright, Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, and Prof. 
H.S. Jacoby, were better attended than herefore. 

Dr. H. R. Palmer had a large and enthusiastic 
chorus in charge and they did excellent work. 

Prof. W. D. McClintock’s critical and analyt- 
ical lectures on Hamlet and the English 
romantic poets were so highly regarded that 
at the close of the session his large Litera- 
ture Class presented him with a handsome copy 
of ‘“‘The Marble Faun.” 

In the main, the Round Table was conducted 
as a sort of experience meeting. A pronuncia- 
tion exercise was an entertaining feature of one 
session. Atother sessions were able addresses 
on Browning from Prof. McClintock, Dr. Hurl- 
but, and the Rev. G. C. Lorimer, and an address 
on C. L. S. C. work by the Rev. F. W. Gunsau- 
lus, who proposed that each person, at a subse- 
quent Round Table, give the name and author 
ofone or more of the books found the most 
helpful in reading outside the C. L. S.C. course, 
during the last year; this suggestion was 
adopted, with pleasure and profit. 

Recognition Day passed off with a great deal 
ofenthusiasm. A class of forty-five received 
their diplomas, three of which were adorned 
with nine seals, The address to the graduates, 
a most able one, was delivered by the Rev. G. 
C. Lorimer, of Chicago. It was’ suggested 
that in the future the diplomas and address 
be given as heretofore, but that the march 
of the C. L. S. C. and the passing of the 
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arches take place in the evening by torch-light, 

The enrollment for the Class of ’94 was not 
large, but was marked by the accession of the 
names of a number of persons of high standing 
and social influence who will spread the work 
in their several communities. 


PACIFIC GROVE, THE assembly at Pacific 
CALIFORNIA. Grove, California, opened 
according to program, July 3, and closed July 17. 
There was a large attendance and much enthusi- 
asm. The weather was delightful and the beauti- 
ful Assembly Hall was filled at least twice a day 
with appreciative audiences. The morning 
sessions were not so well attended as classes of 
various sorts occupied many of the people so 
much that they could not make time for all the 
exercises. The classes in botany, zoology, 
drawing and painting, elocution and Delsarte, 
photography, cooking, and Sunday-school Nor- 
mal work, were all largely patronized. A juve- 
nile Sunday-school normal was successfully 
organized and carried on by Mrs. Nellie B. Eyster 
and graduated a dozen fine little scholars. 
Twenty-six were present to graduate on Rec- 
ognition Day. Over three hundred Chautau- 
quans marched in the procession. All the 
exercises were impressive and excellent. 

The lecturers were the Rev. Dr. F. W. Gun- 
saulus, the Rev. Dr. R. C. Hirst, the Rev. Dr 
W. S. Matthew, the Rev. Dr. T. C. Easton, the 
Rev. Dr. Wm. Ormiston, the Rev. Selah Brown, 
Col. Geo. W. Bain, Col. C. E. Bolton, Prof. Vir- 
gil Pinckley, the Hon. J. E. Richards, the Hon. 
Wm. Armstrong, the Rev. R. Harcourt, D. D., 
Mrs. Florence Williams, Miss Helen S. Wright, 
Edward A. Berwick, Esq., Mrs. M. H. Field, 
and Miss Anna Wallberg. 

Dr. Gunsaulus took the Assembly captive with 
his eloquence ; Mrs. Williams was notably the 
historian of the occasion; and Miss Wallberg 
was charming in her Scandinavian sketches. 

The music was partly from the Orion Club of 
Ohio. The chorus was under Prof. J. J. Morris. 

The Round Tables were delightful. Chautau- 
qua has laid hold of California in the strongest 
and most enduring fashion. She will soon have 
three or four assemblies, as she ought to have, 
with her area. There are 1,300 regularly regis- 
tered C. L. S. C. members this year. 


WARSAW, THE Spring Fountain Park As- 
INDIANA. sembly closed its first session on 
Monday evening, July 28, with the performance 
of every item on the program as published, 
which certainly is creditable to the management 
of a thirteen days’ meeting at its first session. 
The attendance was equal tothe best assemblies 
in the country, with perhaps two exceptions. 
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Such well-known lecturers as Joseph Cook, 
Dr. A. A. Willetts, Dr. Henson, and J. De Witt 
Miller were present and at their best. Enter- 
taining lectures om foreign travel were given by 
Dr. M. M. Parkhurst, illustrated by lantern 
views. The quartet and chorus were under the 
direction of Prof. Cleppinger, and won the ap- 
plause of everybody, and the band of twenty 
pieces was highly appreciated. The various 
schools were patronized better than is usual at 
the first session of assemblies. The Ministerial 
Institute was a decided success, fifty-three min- 
isters of various denominations being in attend- 
ance. The schools of Physical Culture, Philos- 
ophy, Fine Arts, Normal work, and other 
branches were well attended. 

The park is one of the prettiest in the coun- 
try, and the management have expended already 
about one hundred thousand dollars in improve- 
ments, which with Eagle Lake, mineral waters, 
oak groves, and main line of railroads, will cer- 
tainly make this a leading Chautauqua 

Dr. Woolpert, pastor of the Methodist Church 
at Warsaw, within whose charge Spring Foun- 
tain Park is located, is President and Superin- 
tendent of Instruction, and largely to his effi- 
cient, wise, and honorable management is the 
success of the present year attributable. 


WILLIAMS GROVE, CENTRAL and south- 

PENNSYLVANIA. _ ern Pennsylvania and 
western Maryland were well represented at the 
session of 1890 of the Williams Grove Assem- 
bly, continuing seven days, from July 21 to 28. 
The management had provided an excellent 
program which was successfully carried out. 
The Normal Classes were under the direction of 
the local talent of Harrisburg, Lancaster, and 
vicinity. The Children’s Hour, with illustrated 
talks and primary instruction, was in charge of 
the Rev. R. H. Gilbert and Mrs. Ella C. Logan. 
Prof. J. H. Kurzenknak was musical director. 
The exercises were made up of concerts, 
lectures, Round Table exercises, etc. Dr. W. L. 
Davidson’s illustrated lectures on ‘‘Tramps 
Through Switzerland’? and ‘‘In and About 
Shakspere’s Home,’’ were greatly appreciated. 
President Reed, of Dickinson College, lec- 
tured on ‘‘ Qualities that Win’’; Dr. Justin D. 
Fulton, on ‘‘ How Shall Roman Catholics Be 
Reached and Saved?”’; Dr. Willis J. Beecher, 
‘‘History as Recorded in the Old Testament”? ; 
the Hon. Thomas Murray, ‘‘Heroism of St. Paul’’; 
the Rev. George B. Stewart, ‘‘The Churches 
and the Working Man’’; the Hon. James M. 
Tanner, ‘‘Soldier Life, Grave and Gay”; and 
others of equal merit. The Lebanon Valley 
Glee Club and the Steelton Choral Union gave 
entertainments. 
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Recognition Day was a great occasion. The 
Cc. L. S. C. cause is a leading factor in the 
work of the Assembly. The attendance from 
the various circles in the vicinity was much 
larger than in former years. The procession, 
badges, flower girls, responsive readings, and 
class poem were not wanting. Letters were 
read from Dr. Lyman Abbott, Counselor Wil- 
kinson, and Miss Kate F. Kimball. Corporal 
Tanner, Will Lindsey, President Reed, and 
the Rev. H. C. Pardoe made addresses, the latter 
gentleman presenting the diplomas to the nine 
graduates. Several of the diplomas were 
adorned with seals. Much interest was shown 
by the people in the movement; much good 
literature circulated, and many persons signified 
their intention of joining the Class of 1894. 
WINFIELD, On the morning of June 24 the 

KANSAS. addresses were made which 
ushered in the fourth session of the Winfield 
Chautauqua Assembly. The special classes be- 
gan with a goodly attendance, the Rev. B. T. 
Vincent being in charge of the Normal work, 
Prof. W. W. Carnes of the elocution, and Prof. 
Geo. F. Brierly of the music. A Ministers’ In- 
stitute was held during the session. 

Among the lecturers were the following as- 
sembly favorites: the Rev. George W. Miller, 
who spoke of ‘Our Country and Some of its 
Problems,’’ and ‘‘ Eyes, or the Art of Seeing”? ; 
Robert McIntyre, who described ‘‘ Thirty Hours 
in a Sunless World ”’ and ‘‘ The Sunny Side ofa 
Soldier’s Life,’’ and discussed what he calls 
“ Buttoned-up People”’ ; the Rev. P. S. Henson, 
who talked about ‘“‘Backbone,’’ and gave some 
very unique ideas on the subject of ‘‘ Money” ; 
A. Miner Griswold, who told of ‘‘ A Tour Around 
the World”’; the Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, who 
debated whether the world is growing better or 
worse ; General Alger, who was one of the at- 
tractions on Grand Army Day ; and many others 
who added strength and interest tothe program. 
There was an abundance of good music, which 
with the dramatic, humorous, and dialect read- 
ings of Prof. Carnes supplied the lighter vein. 

At the daily Round Tables much good work 
was done for the cause of the C. L. S.C. The 
Winfield Society of the Hall in the Grove is an 
outgrowth of these meetings. The Class of ’94 
gained several recruits, and all attending from 
other classes received new enthusiasm. 

Recognition Day had the usual accompani- 
ments of decorations, arches, a procession, and 
the C. L. S. C. Recognition Service. Dr. B. T. 
Vincent addressed the graduating class. 

Editors’ Day, Farmers’ Day, and Grand Army 
Day had appropriate programs, and brought to- 
gether large numbers of congenial spirits. 
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THE TORTURES OF A SCULPTOR. 

THERE are three kinds of subjects for a por- 
trait. One is composed of the sedate old gentle- 
man or lady who is famous either for the inven- 
tion of some coffee-machine, or for having been 
the host or the hostess of some great man. The 
people who belong in this category pose, accept- 
ing the situation as a sacrifice for the benefit of 
future generations, and they generally go to 
sleep after a few seconds. Another kind is com- 
posed of young married people; they always 
come together into the studio, ending by for- 
getting altogether that there is any one else 
there, and gratifying each other with all sorts of 
loving expressions and fond caresses. If the 
wife is rich, it is the husband who gives you the 
commission for the bust, and vice versa. These 
people pose, talking, laughing, smoking. 
While you are trying to catch a line, a character- 
istic point of your subject, the other element of 
this type of connubial happiness asks you point 
blank, this simple question: ‘‘Say, Mr. Sculp- 


tor, did you ever see such a beautiful nose?’’ 
And you must answer, of course, that the nose 
in question is the most perfect of all the noses, 


past, present, and future. The model then feels 
entitled to a good, hearty laugh; and if it is a 
man, blushes; if it is a woman, does not. The 
third kind is composed of handsome children, 
whom you must chase all around the house to 
be able to see what kind of a head they have. So 
the best subject for a sculptor to work from is 
the photograph of a dear dead one, you would 
say ; but it is not so, because all the relatives of 
the dear dead one, and the friends, toc, will come 
to criticise your bust, and will be good 
enough to give you hints and suggestions. I 
made last winter the bust of a very rich baker, 
from the photographs given to me by twoof his 
sons, who had inherited his artistic taste as 
well as his business. Those two sons have been 
for me like two dozens of sons. One would 
come one day, look at the bust, twist up his 
mouth, and say, ‘‘ Yes, itis pretty good, but I 
think that the mouth is a little too small.’’ 

‘* Well, I will make it larger, if you think so.”’ 

** Yes, please make it larger; and then excuse 
me, I imagine you want me to say just 
exactly what I think, don’t you?” 

“Of course, naturally your suggestions will 
be valuable to me.’’ 

‘* Well, then, from the back, Ido not see much 
likeness.”’ 


“Neither do I. Have you a photograph of 
your worthy parent’s back?”’ 

‘“No, but they say that I look like him, some- 
what, and you could perhaps work it up in that 
way.”’ 

‘I see, now. Turn your back again, so; 
thank you, that is enough.” 

The same day the other brother comes in. 
When he is in presence of the bust, he takes a 
red and yellow handkerchief out of his pocket 
and wipes his eyes and blows his nose, saying : 

‘*Just like him; poor dear father. It needs 
only to talk to be just like him.’’ 

“So you like it?” 

“Ever so much. Only I think that his 
mouth is a little too large. Could you not make it 
just a little bit smaller?” 

“I could, but your respectable brother a little 
while ago found it too small.’’ 

‘*Oh, my brother is a donkey, you know.”’ 

‘*So you want me to make it smaller?” 

“Yes, don’t mind what my brother says.’’ 

Next day the donkey; the other brother, 
comes, and I tell him that his respected brother 
has found the mouth of the bust too large. 

“You must not mind what.my brother says. 
He is a fool, he does not understand any thing.” 

In that very moment the fool comes in, and 
they have together the most fearful row. 

“It is small!” 

“It is large!’ 

‘*You are a donkey!” 

‘*You are a fool!”’ 

“Sirs, do not forget that you are gentlemen,” 
I say, and so they go away to continue their 
discussion on the street. 

I satisfied both of them, and each of them 
offered me something extra, in their simple 
way. I left the bust as it was, telling each of 
them that I had followed his advice. When 
they went to take the bust, with what a comical, 
triumphant look the donkey and the fool glanced 
at each other !*— 7heodoro Serrao, 


THE NOTCH: THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 

THE unpracticed eye is so utterly confounded 
by the immensity of this awful chasm of the 
Notch, yawning in all its extent and all its 
grandeur far down beneath, that, powerless to 
grasp the fullness and the vastness thus sud- 


denly encountered, it stupidly stares into those 
Lee and Shepard. 


* Brushes and Chisels. Boston: 
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far-retreating depths. The scene really seems 
too tremendous for fiesh and blood to compre- 
hend. For an instant, standing on the brink of 
the sheer precipice, which here suddenly drops 
seven or eight hundred feet, my head swam and 
my knees trembled. 

First came the idea that I was looking down 
into the dry bed of some primeval cataract, 
whose mighty rush and roar the imagination 
summoned again from the tomb of ages, and 
whose echo was in the cascades, hung like two 
white arms on the black and hairy breast of the 
adjacent mountain. This idea carries us back 
to the deluge, of which science pretends to have 

” found proofs in the basin of the Notch. What 
am I saying? to the Deluge! It transports us to 
the Beginning itself,when ‘‘ Darkness was upon 
the face of the deep; and the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters.’’ 

You see the immense walls of Mount Willey 
on one side, and of Webster on the other, rush- 
ing downward thousands of feet, and meeting 
in one magnificently imposing sweep at their 
bases. This vast natural inverted archway has 
the heavens for a roof. The eye roves from the 
shaggy head of one mountain to the shattered 
cornices of the other. One is terrible, the other 
forbidding. The naked precipices of Willey, fur- 
rowed by avalanches, still show where the fatal 
slide of 1826 crushed its way down into the valley, 
traversing a mile in only a few moments. Far 
down in the distance you see the Willey hamlet 
and its bright clearing. You see the Saco’s silver. 

Such, imperfectly, are the more salient feat- 
ures of this immense cavity of the Notch, three 
miles long, two thousand feet deep, rounded as 
if by art, and as full of suggestions as a ripe 
melon of seeds. I recall few natural wonders so 
difficult to get away from, or that haunt you so 
perpetually.*—Samuel Adams Drake. 


THE MAYFLOWERS. . 
The trailing arbutus, or Mayflower, grows abundantly 
in the vicinity of Plymouth, and was the first flower that 
greeted the Pilgrims after their fearful winter. 
Sap Mayflower! watched by winter stars, 
And nursed by winter gales, 
With petals of the sleeted spars, 
And leaves of frozen sails! 


What had she in those dreary hours, 
Within her ice-rimmed bay, 

In common with the wild-wood flowers, 
The first sweet smiles of May? 


Yet, “God be praised,’’ the Pilgrim said, 
Who saw the blossom peer 


{The Heart of the White Mountains. New York: Har- 
iper and Brothers. 
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Above the brown leaves, dry and dead, 
‘Behold our Mayflower here ! 


‘God wills it: here our rest shall be, 
Our years of wandering o’er, 

For us the Mayflower of the sea, 
Shall spread her sails no more.”’ 


O sacred flowers of faith and hope, 
As sweetly now as then, 

Ye bloom on many a birchen slope, 
In many a pine-dark glen. 


Behind the sea wall’s rugged length, 
Unchanged, your leaves unfold, 

Like love behind the manly strength, 
Of the brave hearts of old. 


So live the fathers in their sons, 
Their sturdy faith be ours, 

And ours the love that overruns 
Its rocky strength with flowers. 


The Pilgrim’s wild and wintry day, 
Its shadow round us draws ; 

The Mayflower of his stormy bay, 
Our freedom’s struggling cause. 


But warmer suns ere long shall bring 
To life the frozen sod ; 
And through dead leaves of hope shall spring 
Afresh the flowers of God! 
—/. G. Whittier. 


EARLY SCHOOL EXPERIENCES. 
My DEAR GRANDMOTHER, — 

I think the school that I have 
come to is a very good school. We have dump- 
lings. I’ve tied up the pills that you gave me 
in case of feeling bad, in the toe of my cotton 
stocking that’s lost the mate of it. The mince 
pies they have here are baked without any 
plums being put into them. So, please, need I 
say, No, I thank you, ma’m, to’em when they 
come around? Ifthey don’t agree, shall I take 
the pills or the drops? Or was it the hot flan- 
nels,—and how many? 

I’ve forgot about being shivery. Was it to eat 
roast onions? No, I guess not. I guess it was a 
wet band tied around my head. Please write it 
down, because you told me so many things I 
can’t remember. How can anybody tell when 
anybody is sick enough to take things? You 
can’t think what a great tall man the school- 
master is. He has got something very long to 
flog us with, that bends easy, and hurts,—Q. S. 
So Dorry says. Q.S. is in the abbreviations, 
and stands for a sufficient quantity. Dorry says 
the master keeps a paint-pot in his room, and 
has his whiskers painted black every morning, 
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and his hair too, to make himself look scareful. 
Dorry is one of the great boys. But Tom Cush 
is bigger. I don't like Tom Cush. 

I have a good many to play with ; but I miss 
you and Towser and all of them very much. 
How does my sisterdo? Don’t let the cow eat 
my peach-tree. Dorry Baker he says that 
peaches don’t grow here; but he says the cher- 
ries have peach-stones inthem. In a month my 
birthday will be here. How funny t’will seem 
to be eleven, when I’ve been ten so long. I don’t 
skip over any button-holes in the morning now ; 
so my jacket comes out even. 

Why didn’t you tell me I had a red head? 
But I can run faster than any of them that areno 
bigger than I am, and some thatare. One of the 
spokes of my umbrella broke itself in two yester- 
day, because the wind blew so when it rained. 

We learn to sing. He says I’vea good deal of 
voice ; but I’ve forgot what the matter with it is. 
We go up and down the scale, and beat time. 
The last is the best fun. The other is hard to 
do. But if I could only get up, I guess ’twould 
be easy to come down. He thinks something 
ails my ear. I thought he said I hadn’t got any 
atall. What have a feller’s earsto do with sing- 
ing, or with scaling up and down? 

Your affectionate grandchild, 
WILLIAM HENRY. 
—Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 


RAINY MONDAYS. 

NEXT to a rainy Sunday, a wet Monday is 
perhaps the most disheartening punishment that 
the goddess of New England Weather can im- 
pose upon those who have failed to propitiate 
her. It is curious, indeed, that Monday should 
be so unpopular the world over. However 
widely people may differ in their theories about 
Sunday, they agree, with a singular unanimity, 
that Monday, even under the most favorable 
conditions, is something of a trial to the spirit. 

For those who make Sunday a day of pleasure- 
seeking, as well as for those who strive to make 
it a day of grace, Monday is ‘‘the day after.” If 
it happens to be rainy, so much the more unfor- 
tunate. City streets never look so cheerless as on 
such a morning, when laborers, demoralized by 
their holiday, go straggling to their work ; and 
when even those people who on Sundays have 
made high resolves and received new inspira- 
tions, find their enthusiasm chilled by the sweep 
of the wind and rain around the street corners, 
and soiled by the very sight of the sticky, slip- 
pery pavements. It seems discouragingly hard to 
take hold, to begin again, unless it chances that 
one is lucky enough to be so busy that he cannot 
give a single instant to the analysis of his teelings. 
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In the country, too, a wet Monday is univer- 
sally resented. Even in those dry seasons 
when the farmers, gathering around the steps of 
the meeting-house before the Sunday sermon 
commences, have agreed that it is about time for 
the minister to begin to pray for rain, they have a 
suspicion that a showery Monday is too prompt a 
response to their wishes to be genuinely provi- 
dential.*— Bliss Perry. 


GOLDENROD. 

MIDSUMMER music in the grass, 

The cricket and the grasshopper ; 
White daisies and the clover pass ; 

The caterpillar trails her fur 
After the languid butterfly ; 

But green and spring-like is the sod 
Where autumn’s earliest lamps I spy, 

The tapers of the golden rod. 


The flower is fuller of the sun 

Than any our pale north can show; 
It has the heart of August won, 

And scatters wide the warmth and glow 
Kindled at summer’s midnoon blaze, 

Where gentians of September bloom ; 
Along October’s leaf-strewn ways 

And through November’s paths of gloom. 
Herald of autumn’s reign, it sets 

Gay bonfires blazing round the fields ; 
Rich autumn pays in gold his debts 

For tenancy that summer yields. 
Beauty’s slow harvest now comes in, 

New promise with fulfillment won ; 
The heart’s vast hope does but begin, 

Filled with ripe seeds of sweetness gone. 


Because its myriad glimmering plumes 
Like a great army’s stir and wave; 
Because its gold in billows blooms, 
The poor man’s barren walks to lave; 
Because its sun-shaped blossoms show 
How souls receive the light of God, 
And unto earth give back that glow,— 
I thank Him for the goldenrod.t 
—Lucy Larcom. 


THREE SENSIBLE GIRLS. 

OLD Holworthy had not much knowledge, 
neither had his wife, but they both reverenced 
the love of it in their daughters, Faith, Hope, 
and Charity. ; 

As the girls desired ‘‘schoolin’,” the old 

*The Broughton House New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons 

+The Poetical Works of Lucy Larcom. Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co, Price, $2.00. 
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folks worked hard to give it to them, and after 
they got it, it was a pain to the excellent Hol- 
worthys that they could not always keep their 
“gals to hum.”’ No, they would go off West 
and South instructing the freedmen and teach- 
ing in academies, and only once or twice a year 
did they then gather under the Holworthy 
roof-tree. They always came at Thanksgiving. 

The sisters had taken possession of the roomy 
garret which they had partitioned off by cheap 
curtains when they wished to be alone. The 
views from all the garret windows were of per- 
fect beauty. Charity botanized and had ar- 
ranged her herbarium and dried plants in her 
own part of the garret. When she was at home 
this section was adorned with an exquisite ar- 
rangement of wild grasses, bright berries, ferns, 
lichens, toad-stools, and rare wild flowers she 
had gathered in her favorite haunts. The 
windows of her rustic a¢elier looked far down the 
valley. She pinned her sketches against the 
rafters and backed them with bright bits of 
stuff, giving the artist touch to all she did. 

Faith was always writing alittle book of re- 
flections and meditations (not for publication), 
but resembling the French pensées ; and her lit- 
tle study end of the garret was the book-room 
fitted up with braided rugs, patchwork cush- 
ions, comfortable seats, and bits of old furniture 
which had been put away as too antiquated and 
rickety for the lower rooms. 

Though in no way very remarkable, the Hol- 
worthy girls had their individual modes and 
manners, which rendered them interesting. 
When they sent invitations to their friends in 
the village to come up to the farm to tea, they 
generally fastened the note with a chicken 
feather. Charity, the naturalist, had a signa- 
ture of her own, a zigzag blurred line supposed 
to resemble the track made by the foot of an 
ant in wet sand. The billets were generally in 
rhyme and were often addressed in some pe- 
culiar and fantastic manner. The old man, 
who delivered his daughters’ missives, though 
he was immensely proud of them, sometimes 
felt it necessary to apologize for their queerness. 

‘‘Lordy, now,” he would say, with his old 
face screwed into a puzzled look, “I don’t know 
what them gals are upto. They have so many 
notions in their heads, I don’t pretend to keep 
track of them.” 

The Holworthys had their own way for doing 
every thing. Their hospitality was boundless, 
but of the simplest kind. The girls from a very 
early age had set their faces like flint against 
the diseased New England appetite for pie and 
sweet-cake. They never offered either to their 
guests. In the village, not to have pie of every 
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variety at Thanksgiving, and not to offer cake 
on the company tea-table was as unorthodox 
and perhaps as wicked as to deny the doctrine 
of original sin. 

Abel Holworthy, the rich brother in Califor- 
nia, died and left the old man five thousand 
dollars. He was a rich man for the mountain, 
and he summoned his girls to come and live at 
home permanently. 

Now that the Holworthy girls were at home, 
with the design of spending the remainder of 
their lives on the mountain farm, and with a 
small increase of fortune, they gradually re- 
arranged the house to suit their tastes. Therag 
carpets were not banished, nor any of the quaint 
old furniture, but the florid high-colored 
Scripture prints their mother had delighted in, 
were removed, and some engravings of a higher 
order substituted. 

The daughters led a simple life of enjoyment 
of nature, contemplation, and study combined 
with homely household duties—such a combi- 
nation as is scarcely to be found out of New 
England. Charity, the beautiful sister, with 
her dark eyes, abundant curling brown hair, 
and lithe figure, certainly had had ‘‘offers.’’ Two 
at least were known to the villagers, but the 
banner of matrimony was never flung from the 
farm-house, along with the red, blue, white, and 
yellow signals with which they telegraphed to 
their friends below. It was wise for those 
maidens to refuse to be transplanted. They 
never could anywhere have been so happy or so 
charming as on their native soil. They were 
rooted in the mountain earth like those delicate 
growths, the arbutus, the harebell, the gentian, 
and the fragile lovely ferns.*—From Augusta 
Larned’s ‘‘ Village Photographs.’ 


AUTUMN COLORINGS. 

THERE was the dark, fine, bright red of some 
pepperidges showing behind the green of an 
unchanged maple ; near by stood another maple, 
the leaves of which were all seemingly withered, 
a plain reddish-light wood-color; while below 
its withered foliage a thrifty poison sumach 
wreathing round its trunk and lower branches 
was in a beautiful confusion of fresh green and 
the orange and red changes, yet but just begun. 
Then another slight maple with the same dead- 
wood-colored leaves, into which to the very top 
a Virginia creeper had entwined itself, and that 
was now brilliantly scarlet, magnificent in the 
last degree. Another like it a few trees off, 
both reflected gorgeously in the still water. 
Rock-oaks were part green and part sear ; at the 


* New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
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edge of the shore below them a quantity of red- 
dish low shrubbery ; the Cornus dark crimson 
and brown, with its white berries showing un- 
derneath, and more pepperidges in very bright 
red. One maple stood with its leaves parti- 
colored reddish and green, another with beauti- 
ful orange-colored foliage. Ashes im superb 
very dark purple ; they wereall changed; then 
alders, oaks, and chestnuts still green.*—/rom 
Susan Warner's “Hills of The Shatemuc.” 


USELESS BRIC-A-BRAC. 

Our lives are clogged with bric-a-brac. Every 
separate article in a room may be pretty in itself, 
and yet the room may be hideous through over- 
crowding with objects which have no meaning. 

The disease of bric-d-brac, I think, is due to 
two influences,—the desire of uncreative minds 
to create beauty, and the mania for giving 
Christmas presents. Both these influences have 
a noble source, and will probably reach more 
beautiful results at last. Any mind awake to 
beauty must try to create it, and if its power and 
originality are not very great, what can it do 
better than to apply itselfto humble, every-day 
trifles and try to decorate them? This is cer- 
tainly right, if the old principle of architecture 
is always remembered: ‘‘ Decorate construc- 
A few illus- 


tion, do not construct decoration.”’ 
trations of my meaning may be needed. 
Iam obliged to use blotting-paper when I 


write. I have always been grateful to a friend 
who sent mea beautiful blue blotting book, with 
a bunch of white clover charmingly painted on 
the first page. It gives me pleasure every time 
I write a letter. Iam glad that one of my friends 
was artistic enough to embroider some fine hand- 
kerchiefs for me with a beautiful initial. One 
of my dearest possessions is the lining for a 
bureau drawer made of pale blue silk, with 
scented wadding tied in with knots of narrow 
white ribbon. This lies in the bottom of the 
drawer, and owing to the kindness of my friends 
shown at varicus times, I am able to lay upon 
the top of each pile of underclothing either a 
handkerchief case or a scent bag of blue silk or 
satin. Some of these trifles are corded with 
heavy silk, some are embroidered with rosebuds, 
some are ornamented with bows of ribbon, and 
altogether they make the drawer a ‘‘thing of 
beauty,’’ which to me personally ‘‘is a joy for- 
ever,’’ and they are never in anybody’s way. 

My friend has been less fortunate in the tributes 
of affection she has received. She has several 
elaborate and even pretty ties which she is 

*Half Hours with the Best Authors. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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obliged to append to her sofas and easy-chairs, 
They are believed to add to the harmony of col- 
oring in her sitting-room, but they are very 
likely to be askew when the sofas and easy- 
chairs are in use; and as they always have to be 
re-arranged during the process of dusting, they 
form an argument for delaying that duty as long 
as possible. She also has several head-rests and 
foot-rests, in which the embroidery is exquisite 
in itself, but which are so ill-contrived that they 
afford no rest to either head or foot. ‘‘ They are 
worth having, though,’’ she says, ‘‘ because of 
their beauty, just asa picture is worth having 
though you cannot use it.’”’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ replied her 
husband, ‘“‘they are worth having but are 
not worth having in the way. I do not 
want even the Sistine Madonna propped up 
in my easy-chair.’’ Most of her friends are 
learning to paint, and many of them have chosen 
to give her at Christmas specimens of their prog- 
ress mounted on pasteboard easels. These cover 
the tables and and mantels and brackets of her 
sitting-room. ‘‘ Ah,’’ she says softly under her 
breath, “if they had only thought to paint 
book-marks instead. One can never have enough 
book-marks. It would be delightful to have 
one in every book in the library, and the more 
beautiful, the better ; while the ugly ones, which 
perhaps come from our dearest friends, would be 
blessed for their usefulness besides being unob- 
trusive.”’*—£. Chester. 


A SEPTEMBER ROBIN. 
My eyes are full, my silent heart is stirred. 
Amid these days so bright 
Of ceaseless warmth and light; 
Summer that will not die, 
Autumn without one sigh 
O’er sweet hours pouring by ; 
Cometh that tender note 
Out of thy tiny throat 
Like grief, or love, insisting to be heard, 
O plaintive little bird ! 


No need of word ; 
Well know I all your tale,—forgotten bird ! 
Soon you and I together 
Must face the winter weather, 
Remembering how we sung 
Our primrose fields among, 
In days when life was young ; 
Now, all is growing old, 
And the warm earth’s a-cold, 
Still with brave heart we’ll sing on, little bird, 
Sing only. Not one word. 
—Dinah Maria Mulock Craik. 


*Girls andWomen. Boston and New York: Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. 





TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


A very short time spent over 
Ibsen’s Dramas* readily explains 
the strong, strange fascination which they have 
exerted over the reading world. His remark- 
able pictures of life are not those of a painter 
who has skillfully sketched and worked out into 
colors the scenes around him, but those of a 
photographer whose camera has reflected ex- 
actly what has been presented to it. Subjected 
to the highest finishing processes, they repre- 
sent the best that art can do when applied to 
such anend. In these books modern society 
sees itself not symbolized, not idealized, not 
caricatured, but in its own true colors; and so- 
ciety as an individual will eagerly scan its own 
image. Just as the dominant expressions of the 
features upon which the various traits of char- 
acter have carved their impress show through, 
however dextrously the photograph may have 
been re-touched, so the motives guiding human- 
ity are revealed to the reader, no matter how 
highly polished the society manners under 
which their concealment issought. The scenes 
of the dramas are laid in Scandinavia, but, save 
for their local impress, they prove accurate 
representations of universal human nature. 
The power of heredity is made a strong point 
in several of the plays, notably so in ‘‘ Ghosts.” 
Selfisiness and ambition as manifested in the 
desire of worldly position and advancement are 
traced in their rapid and offensive forms of de- 
velopment in ‘‘The League of Youth.’’ In 
“An Enemy to the People’’ there are depicted 
the trickiness of designing men to deceive and 
rob the public ; the criminal gullibility of the 
public; and the contumely and scorn often 
heaped upon noble would-be reformers in their 
efforts to right great wrongs. That cowardice 
may be the base upon which is founded a char- 
acter remarkable for its apparent uprightness 
and honor, is shown in ‘‘ A Doll’s House.’’ The 
wrongs done to women by the false ideas govern- 
ing society are so strikingly illustrated in so 
many instances that the author seems to present 
himself as standing forth as their champion. 
Indeed, throughout the entire collection they 
appear to far better advantage than do the men. 
The influence of the book is depressing ; a help- 
less, hopeless feeling is experienced by the 
reader ; and any tendency to distrust his fellow- 
man isquickened. The marvelous power of the 


Ibsen’s Dramas. 


*Henrik Ibsen’s Prose Dramas. Edited by William 
Archer. Three Vols. New York: Scribner & Welford. 
Price per vol., $1.25. 


. 
author would have been much better directed 
had he not let the final curtain of each play 
close on a scene of such utter dreariness. 


Rémusat’s life of Thiers* is a 
strong character study, not always 
impartial but intensely interesting. To show 
what the man was, this leader ‘‘who ruled by 
the divine right of superior intelligence,” as 
well as what he did, seems to be the object of 
the book. Touching briefly on the important 
points of contemporaneous history, the book is 
necessarily full of life and action. The transla- 
tion preserves the bright, vivacious style of the 
original.——Mrs. Fawcett has collected into a 
neat little volume +t a number of her compact 
and careful studies of women eminent for their 
good work in various fields. Much fresh in- 
formation is brought to bear on many points 
and even well known facts are told in such a 
pleasant way that it is easier to read than to 
skip them. The author has the tact necessary 
for a successful biographer, and it is to be hoped 
that these sketches may be followed by others 
on the same line.——In marked contrast to the 


Biography. 


simple and unadorned English of the above, is 
the style of ‘‘ Famous Women of the New Testa- 
ment,’’ { but the author means well and his fre- 
quent lapses into the dizarre and bombastic can 


be tolerated if not forgiven. The life of Pesta- 
lozzi || has been described as a series of enthusi- 
astic experiments, each ending in failure of 
some sort. Noone, perhaps, was better fitted 
to give an account of this series of experiments 
than Baron de Guimps, who occupied an ex- 
ceeding favorable position for becoming ac- 
quainted with his master’s ideas and those of 
his coadjutors. Nothing Pestalozzian seems 
alien to him. What he has to say does not 
always conform to the generally received ideas 
on the subject, and the book has a distinct individ- 
uality which contributes greatly to its interest. 
The present translation is from the second French 
edition. ——Samuel Johnson's ‘‘ Memoir of Roger 
Ascham ’’ and Dean Stanley’s ‘‘ Life ot Arnold” 


*Thiers. By Paul de Rémusat. Translated by Melville 
B. Anderson. Chicago: A. C. McClurg and Company. 
Price, $1.00. 

+Some Eminent Women of Our Times. By Mrs. Henry 
Fawcett. Londonand New York: Macmillan and Co. 

} Famous Women ofthe New Testament. By Morton 
Bryan Wharton, D.D. New York: E. B. Treat. Price, 
$1.50. 

| Pestalozzi, His Life and Work. By Roger de Guimps. 
Translated fromthe French by J. Russell, B. A. New 
Yerk: D. Appleton and Company. 
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(condensed) appear under the title of ‘“‘Two 
Great Teachers.’’* The spirit rather than the 
methods of the earlier school-master is what 
renders Ascham’s Memoir valuable ; but for 
both methods and spirit Arnold’s work should 
be familiar to every progressive teacher. No 
one who reads aright can fail to be stimulated 
by the records of his noble success. Dr. Car- 
lisle’s introductions to the two divisions of the 
book are very happily written.——The history 
of a strong personality, an ardent and aggressive 
Methodist, and a thoroughly good man will be 
found in the ‘‘ Autobiography of Granville 
Moody.’’+——The strange and dangerous scenes 
through which the great naturalist Audubon 
passed, the results of his loving, tireless obser- 
vation, and the beautiful lessons of his life, 
have all been put into pleasing form for young 
readers by Dr. Peirce.{ It cannot fail to open 
their eyes to the value of habits of close ob- 
servation. Another attractive book for young 
people is ‘‘ Heroes and Martyrs of Invention.”’|| 
Eighteen biographical sketches are contained 
in the small volume and each is a model of the 
nutshell style of writing which youthful critics 
regard with favor. 


Religious 
Literature. 


The abridged edition of Eder- 
sheim’s ‘‘ Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah ’’ 3 forms a most desirable book for 
popular reading. Those not acquainted with 
the original work will read it without a suspicion 
of the frequent omissions and reductions ren- 
dered necessary to condense it to its present 
size. The style ot the writing is such as to pre- 
sent the whole life-history of Christ in clear, 
living pictures before the reader. There are 
full descriptions and explanations of Jewish 
life and customs, and plain expositions of 
Christ’s words and works. The personal history 
of the author lends au added interest to his 
work,—a converted Jew, he united with the 
Church of England and became one of its re- 
nowned clergymen.—‘ Christian Theism’’{ 
has for its aim the presentation in popular form 
of the tenable reasons for a belief in the exis- 





*TwoGreat Teachers. With Introductions by James H. 
Carlisle. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 

t Autobiography of Rev. Granville Moody, D.D. Ed- 
ited by Rev. Sylvester Weeks, A.M.,D.D. {Audubon’s 
Adventures, or Life in the Woods. By B. K. Peirce, D.D. 
New York: Huntand Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston and 
Stowe. 

| Heroesand Martyrsof Invention. By George Make- 
peace Towle. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.00. 

ZJesus the Messiah. By Alfred Edersheim, M. A. 


Oxon., D. D., Ph.D. New York: A. D. F. Randolph and 
Co. Price, $2.00. 

{Christian Theism. By the Rev. C. A. Row, M. A. 
Oxon. 


New York : Thomas Whittaker. Price, $1.75. 
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convictions of the author. 








It seeks to do for the masses of 
the people what numerous profound works do 


tence of God. 


for those of high intellectual training. In it 
broad views are taken; difficulties are noted; 
the foundation truths are sought, critically ex- 
amined, and logically sustained. Arguments 
seeking to overthrow these truths are questioned, 
their fallacies discovered and vigorously over- 
thrown. The work is strong, scholarly, and 
convincing.——A full account of the inception 
and growth of the Epworth League, a clear set- 
ting forth of its adaptation to meet a long stand- 
ing demand in the church, and clear and prac- 
tical suggestions as to the direction and con- 
duct of the societies, form the contents of the 
volume, ‘‘ Epworth League Workers.’’* To all 
interested in the formation and successful ope- 
ration of these working clubs of young 
people, it will be of the highest value.—— 
“The Philosophy of Preaching’’f is a small 
volume comprising a series of lectures delivered 
by Dr. Behrends before the students of the Di- 
vinity School of Yale University. They were 
given after a ministerial experience of a quarter 
of a century and express the powerful personal 
Earnest, practical, 
and full of common sense teachings, the book 
is an inspiring one for all readers.—The 
twelfth volume of the ‘‘ People’s Bible ’’t is de- 
voted to the Psalms. The author’s conception 
of this part of the Scriptures may be learned 
from his own words : 

Not only arethe saints gathered around the Book of 
Psalms, but sinners also congregate with tears and sighs, 
that they may seek the Lord and find words fit for the 
expression of broken-heartedness, . . . . With the 
saints and sinners there come a whole multitude of sor- 
rowful souls; each knowing its own bitterness and feel- 
ing the weight of its own burden; each feeling that the 
Psalms were written for his particular case, so exquisite 
is their thought, so tender their expression, so complete 
and soul-subduivg their conception and their vision of 
God. 

With this idea in his mind, and with his rare 
power of imparting helpful lessons, Dr. Parker 
has made this volume a true messenger of 
mercy.—tThe historic process of revelation as 
disclosed in the Scriptures is closely followed in 
Dr. Fisher’s work, ‘‘Nature and Method of 
Revelation,’’|| and emphasis is laid upon the 





By Jacob Embury Price. 
Cincinnati: Cranston & 


* Epworth League Workers. 
New York: Hunt & Eaton. 
Stowe. Price, 75 cents. 

+The Philosophy of Preaching. By A. J. F. Behrends, 
D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00. 

tThe People’s Bible. By Joseph Parker, D.D. Vol. 
XII. The Psalter. New York: Funk & Wagnualls. 
Price, $1.25. 

|The Nature and Method of Revelation. By George 
Park Fisher, D.D., LL.D. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Price, $1.25. 

















gradualness of its development. The transition 
period from Judaism to Christianity is studied 
thoroughly as the era giving rise to the Catholic 
character of Christianity. The whole argument 
is clear, logical, and convincing.——A consist- 
ent and practical study of the “‘ processes of the 
Divine thought as they have manifested them- 
selves in nature and revelation ’’ is presented in 
‘Christian Doctrine.’’* The author has suc- 
ceeded in placing before his readers in a plain 
and practical way the principal doctrines con- 
tained in the Gospel. The work is searching, 
thorough, sound in argument, and looks to the 
Christian church as the great instrument in the 
work of elevating humanity, by carefully in- 
structing its members in these doctrines. 


“The Influence of Sea Power 
Upon History”’t isa work which 
involved great research and close 
study and an accurate working out of details. 
It covers a period from 1660 to 1783, or from the 
beginning of the ‘‘ sailing ship era”’ to the close 
of the American Revolution ; it embraces in its 
scope all European and American naval history. 
In the records of the past it is sought to discover 
valuable lessons for the present, and in order to 
impress these lessons more strongly, facts are 
used as vivid illustrations of deducted principles. 
It is quite a new departure in book making, as 
with historians in general maritime interests 
have always been treated as an incidental matter, 
while here they occupy theforeground. It is of 
chief interest to military men, though all 
readers will find it a good history. 


The Influence 
of Sea Power. 


‘*Pure Saxon English’’} isa book 
setting forth a new phase of reform 
in the English language. It advocates to a cer- 
tain degree the principles involved in the Vola- 
puk system and also those of phonetic spelling ; 
but its chief aim is to make the Anglo-Saxon a 
self-explaining tongue. The method proposed 
is to strike out of use all words which of them- 
selves bear no meaning to the ear, such as 
dentist, peduncle, botany, ornithology, and to 
substitute for them the self-defining terms /ooth 
healer, flower stalk, plant lore, and bird lore. 
Were the author content to limit himself to such 
changes as these, there might be a hope of 


Miscellaneous. 





By Bishop Jonathan Weaver, 
United Brethren Publishing 


*Christian Doctrine. 
D.D. Dayton, Ohio: 
House. 

tThe Influence of Sea Power Upon History. By Captain 
A. T. Mahan. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 
Price, $3.20. 


{Pure Saxon English. By Elias Molee. Chicago and 
New York: Rand, McNally & Co. Price, $1.00. 
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effecting such areform; but when he goes to 
the length of instituting in part a new alphabet 
and of restoring all the old Saxon roots, he at 
once strangles his own work. American$ will 
never ‘‘come to the front’? under that régime. 

‘American Farms’’* is the subject of the 
sixty-second volume in the ‘Questions of the 
Day Series.’ In it searching inquiry is made 
into the cause of the decline of agriculture. 
The answers are found in the fact that capital- 
ists are gaining possession ofthe land; that the 
farmers do not make of themselves a strong 
political force; and that the American system 
of protection is a deadly enemy to all agricul- 
tural pursuits. The book is bristling with 
statistics ; allthe arguments are strongly sup- 
ported; and the reasoning is logical. It is 
claimed that it lies within the farmers’ power to 
rectify these wrongs, and to re-instate the 
typical American farmer in the proud position 
he once held and which he should now hold. 

A practical book for the use of teachers 
is the work on English literature called 
“English Authors.”’{ In a concise, connected 
manner it covers an immense field of work fora 
book of its size. It was compiled from notes 
gathered during ten years’ teaching of the sub- 
ject, so has the advantage of having been 
thoroughly tested as atext-book. Its character- 
istic features are its simple arrangement, the 
plain language used, the close and skillful com- 
bining of history with literature, and the pre- 
senting of selections from each author in 
connection with the sketch of his career. 

The difficulty of transmitting through words 
the influence or uplift a great soul has given 
to one, is strongly shown in Mr. Woodbury’s 
‘Talks with Ralph Waldo Emerson.’”’} Hehad 
unusual opportunities for intercourse with the 
philosopher, and has given a faithful record of 
his views of life, philosophy, and literature—but 
there is something lacking—the Emersonian 
spirit—it is the substance without the true fla- 
vor, yet itis an interesting book for lovers of 
Emerson, giving new information about him 
and his exhilarating personal influence. 

Delightfully varied are the opinions upon 
authors in ‘‘ Views and Reviews,’’|| which the 





*American Farms, By J. R. Elliott. New York: G.P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.25. 

t+English Authors. By M. Rutherford. Atlanta, Ga.: 
The Constitution Book and Job Print. 

tTalks with Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Woodbury. New York: The Baker Taylor Co. 
$1.25. 

| Views and Reviews. Essays in Appreciation. 
E. Henley. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.00. 


By Charles J. 
Price, 


By W. 
Price, 
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Preface says are ‘‘ from the shot rubbish of four- 
teen years of journalism.’’ These ‘for and 
against ”’ decisions have been reconstructed and 
revised until they have all the freshness of new 
material. Such authors as Thackeray, Dumas, 
Meredith, Dobson, Longfellow, etc., are dis- 
cussed in scholarly style. 

A sensible and well illustrated book on the 
Voice * comes from the experience of Professor 
Warman, a teacher for many years. Part one 


The Voice. Howto Train it and How to Use it. By 
E. B Warman, A.M. With illustrations by Marian Mor- 
gan Reynolds. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $2 00, 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR JULY, 1890. 


deals with the functions of the voice; part two 
shows the anatomy and physiology of the organs 
of the voice ; part three considers the subject of 
breathing—the last is finely illustrated by dia- 
grams. It is a book of excellent suggestions. 

The original copies of ‘‘ Poor Richard’s Al- 
manacs’’ being very few and the price beyond 
the ordinary purchaser, make ‘‘ The Sayings of 
Poor Richard’’* in their Knickerbocker dress 
valuable as well as attractive. 


*The Prefaces, Proverbs, and Poems of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, originally printed in Poor Richard’s Almanacs for 
1733-1758. Collected and edited by Paul Leicester Ford. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’sSons. Price $1.00. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR JULY, 1890. 


HoME NEws.—July 1. The Senate passes the 
Idaho Admission bill.——The monument of 
Thomas A. Hendricks is unveiled at Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

July 3. The President signs the bill admitting 
Idaho as a state. 

July 4. The one hundred fourteenth anni- 
versary of the Declaration of Independence. —— 
The corner stone of Colorado’s new capitol is laid. 

July 5. The new university of Chicago is 
incorporated. 

July 7. The governor of Louisiana vetoes the 
Lottery bill. 

July 8. The Louisiana House passes the Lot- 
tery bill over the governor’s veto. The Na- 
tional Educational Association opens its annual 
convention at St. Paul. 

July 9. Death of General Clinton B. Fisk. 

July 10. The Lottery bill passed in the 
Louisiana Legisiature.——The President signs 
the bill admitting Wyoming as a state. 

July 13. Summer resorts at Lakes Gervaise 
and Pepin, Minn., devasted by a cyclone 
occasioning great loss of life.——Death of Major 
General John C. Frémont. 

July 14. The President signs the Silver bill. 

July 17. National convention of instructors 
of the blind in session at Jacksonville, I11. 

July 18. Death of Eugene Schuyler, the 
American consul-general at Cairo. 

July 19. Death of the astronomer, Dr. Chris- 
tian Henry Peters.——The Senate passes the 
Sundry Civil Appropriation bill. 


July 22. The House passes the substitute of 
the Senate Original Package bill.——Seven 
lives lost in a tornado in North Dakota. 

July 24. The Senate passes the Indian Appro- 
priation bill——-The House passes the Bank- 
ruptcy bill. 

July 26. 
tornado. 

July 30. Dr. Merrill E. Gates is elected presi- 
dent of Amherst College. 


Lawrence, Mass., is swept by a 


FOREIGN NEws.—July 1. The Anglo-German 
agreement is signed at Berlin. 

July 3. Resignation of the Liberal Ministry 
of Spain. 

July 5. 


A new Spanish Cabinet is formed 
with Senor de Castillo as Premier.——King 
Kalakaua appoints a new Hawaiian Ministry. 


July 12. Marriage of Henry M. Stanley and 
Miss Dorothy Tennant. 

July 14. Opening of the Universal Peace Con- 
gress in London. 

July 19. The Porte signs the act of the Anti- 
Slavery Conference. 

July 20. Anencounter takes place between 
San Salvador troops and those of Guatemala. 

July 22. Costa Rica and “Nicaragua form an 
alliance with Guatemala. 

July 23. England and France reach an agree- 
ment on African matters. 

July 30. The revolutionary leaders in Buenos 
Ayres agree to the terms of the government. 
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Maid for easy Housework 
—Pearline. Made to save work and wearin all kinds 
of washing and cleaning. Made into a 
YY powder for your convenience. Madeas 
KSS cheap as puresoap foreconomy. MJade 
harmless forall purposes for which soap 

is used. What a friend—a friend who 
did half your washing and cleaning and 
made the other half so easy that you 
did not get too tired to enjoy the time 
saved; besides made things last 
longer and look better. That’s just 
what Pearline will do for you if 
you'll let it. On the back of each 
package you'll find how it will best 
_ = befriend you. Every grocer keeps Pearl- 
‘= ine, and many of your friends use it— 

SF —F ask them about it. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘‘this is as good as” or ‘‘ the 


Be W are same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer 
sends you something in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—send it back 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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Prickly Heat, | Ay. MATERIALS. 
And Irritations of the Skin common in Summer||JJOQISLEe 
are speedily relieved by EISKETCHING OU TFITS® 
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“The Best for Baby’s Bath.” 
Grresbondence invifed. Catalogues cf our different 


A Luxury for Shampooing. 
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A Delightful Balsamic Cleanser.  [|[B| depattmerts 16 responsible barties:. N\ 
)| COFFIN:DEVOE & Ce-176 RANDOLPHS?. CHICAGO) 
25 Cents. All Druggists, or orc el et eae () 
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~ 'THE CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 





¥ b-- Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts has had a his- 

tory of seven years,and the year just ended has been 

the most successful of all. The total enrollment for the year 

has been 9 per cent above that of any preceding year; and 

since December it has been 32 per cent above that of the cor- 

responding time last year. New courses and improved 

methods will probably cause the year about to begin to be 

marked by still greater growth. That the work of resi- 

dent colleges can be done satisfactorily and thoroughly 

by correspondence has been abundantly proved ; the testimony 

of those who have tried it, and the fact that some who en- 

rolled in the first term of the college are still taking special courses, are sufficient evidence of the success ot 

this method and of the quality of the work. The professors in charge of the several departments include 

some of Chautauqua’s most scholarly lecturers, and representative men from the faculties of Yale, Johns 

Hopkins, and other institutions of the highest grade. The privilege of correspondence with educators 
whose opinion carries authority is invaluable. 





HE courses outlined in the Calendar include Latin, Greek, English Language and Literature, German, 

French, Natural and Physical Sciences, Mathematics, History, Political Economy, Mental and Moral 

Philosophy, etc. Upon such students as successfully complete the ful] curriculum, degrees are conferred 
by Chautauqua University. P 


certain definite lines, The plan of the C. C, L, A, has been so arranged as to allow those who have 
only a limited time for study, to use that to advantage ; they may take just so much work as they wish, and 
in what department they prefer. 


A GREAT many people who are unable to complete the full college curriculum wish special training in 


N connection with the college proper there is a preparatory department which offers to students who are 
not qualified to pursue the regular curriculum of the college, such preparation as they may need. The 
courses in this department are conducted by the professors in the College. Elementary Latin, Greek, Ger- 
man, French, English, and Mathematics are taught with great care, and such rapidity as is suited to the in- 
terests of each student. Though designed primarily for beginners, these courses are especially recom- 
mended to those persons who wish to review or to study methods. 





HE School of English under Prof. W. D. McClintock will offer preparatory and college work in this 
important branch as usual. The best text-books are used and the critical habit is cultivated from the 
start. The courses outlined in the Calendar will compare with those offered in the best resident institutions, 
and the practice of doing all the work in writing is of the greatest value to any one wishing to acquire an 
easy and correct use of language. 


T will be of particular interest to Dr. Adams’ students at Chautauqua to know that he offers by corres- 

pondence this year, besides the courses in The Beginnings of History, and The Nineteenth Century, also a 

course in Church History and European Civilization,and one in American History. All these tour courses 
have been carefully prepared and show the results of the highest scholarship, 





OR Calendars and information of any kind relative to the Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts, address 
.[ Joun H. Danie s, Registrar, New Haven, Conn, Always enclose stamp for reply, 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 


President, JOHN H. VINCENT. Dean, ALFRED A. WRIGHT. 





DEPARTMENT PROFESSORS. 


I. Hebrew and the Old Testament, Professor W1L11AM R. HARPER, Ph. D., New Haven, Conn. 

Il. Greek and the New Testament, Dean ALFRED A. WRIGHT, D. D., Boston, Mass. 
Ill. Biblical and Doctrinal Theology, Dean ALFRED A. WRIGHT, D. D., Boston, Mass. 
IV. Ecclesiastical History, Professor PHILIP SCHAFF, D. D., New York, N. Y. 

V. Homiletics and Pastoral Theology, Professor LUTHER T. TOWNSEND, D. D., Boston, Mass. 
VI. Christian Science, Life, and Literature, Professor LUTHER T. TOWNSEND, D.D., Boston, Mass. 

An evangelical, unsectarian institution. It does not invite students who can attend the seminary. It specially in- 
vites those clergymen who in youth and for any cause were crowded past the doors of the college and the seminary 
into the pulpit, where they must now remain. The majority of the clergymen of this country belong to this class. To 
them especially the Chautauqua School of Theology offers systematic and thorough training. 

For detailed information, address the Dean at Boston, Mass. 





THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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THE C. L. S. C. MEMBERSHIP-BOOK. 





Of this new device in the work of the C. L. S. C., Chancellor Vincent says: 

HIS book is a volume of practical hints on study and a putting together in available 

form, of the various memoranda, addresses, and other documents which heretofore have 

been issued separately bv the Office and sent during the year by post to the members of 

the Circle. It makes the work of the Office more valuable and permanent, and will, I 

trust, prove a firmer bond holding the members and the officers of the Circle in a more per- 

fect unity of purpose and sympathy, which will react on both members and leaders, and 
thus advance the interests of a cause dear to both. 

This book is, in a sense, the innermost center of a wide-sweeping circle; a center into 
which, with a sense of personal confidence, every member may retire ; a center for self- 
testing in lines of culture ; a center for wise counsel from our appointed teachers. 

This book is, therefore, in a sense, private and confidential. It is the personal property 
of those, who, having recorded their names in the Central Office, and having paid their 
annual fees, are entitled to especial attention and direction. 


THE volume has fifty-six pages (size of THE CHAUTAUQUAN). The cover, designed 
by Mr. Ipsen, contains the calendar for the year, memorial days and this motto from 
Bacon : ‘‘ Read not to contradict and refute, nor to believe and take for granted * * * but 
to weigh ‘and consider.”” The arrangement of the design is tasteful and the execution of 


details chaste and beautiful. 





THE contents of the book far surpass any thing that heretofore has been sent out to 
members of the C. L. S.C. A mere list will attest the truth of this statement: (1) Recom- 
mended order of study for the year. (2) A Fore-word by the Chancellor. (3) Principal’s 
address. (4) Habits of Reading by Counselor Lyman Abbott. (5) Good English by Coun- 
selor Edward E. Hale. (6) The Reading of History by Counselor James H. Carlisle. 
(7) The Study of Church History by Counselor H. W. Warren. (8) A Word from England by 
Counselor J. M. Gibson. (9) The Study of Literature by Counselor William C. Wilkinson. 





THEN come hints upon the Readings by the authors of the books : 

(1) English History, James R. Joy. (2) Our English, Prof. A. S. Hill. (3) From 
Chaucer to Tennyson, Prof. H. A. Beers. (4) Walks and Talks in the Geological Field, 
Prof. Alexander Winchell. (5) French Literature, Dr. H. C. Wilkinson. (6) American 
Church History, John F. Hurst. A page of blanks to be used in reporting to the Central 
Office, and applying for special courses concludes the first part of the book. ; 





Two complete sets of memoranda ‘‘ Four page’’ and ‘‘ White seal’’ follow next in 
order. One set is bound into the book, the other is detachable, and may be filled out for re- 
turn to the Office. 


THE last pages of the book are devoted to all the Special Courses, Local Circle Organi- 
zation, Special Test examinations, and other details of the work. The book will be sent to 
all regularly registered members of the C. L. S. C. about Oct 1. 





JOHN H. VINCENT, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Perfect 


Health 


Is impossible while the blood is impure, hence the frequency of headaches, stomach dis- 


turbances, weariness, depression of spirits, and other uncomfortable sensations. 


Remove 


the cause of these troubles by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which thoroughly cleanses 
the blood, invigorates the system, and restores health and strength to mind and body 


alike. 


“T have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, from time to 
time, for fifteen or twenty years past, and have 
found it to be the best of blood-purifiers. I 
think very highly of it as a spring medicine. It 
clears the blood from all bad humors, and im- 
parts a wonderful feeling of strength and 
vitality.”—Ira Leonard, Lowell, Mass. 

“Last spring I suffered from general debility 
and loss of appetite. I commenced to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and soon felt much better. 
By its continued use my strength was fully re- 
stored. Other members of my family have been 
greatly benefited by it.”—Samuel Brown, South 
Merrimack, N. H. 

“Iwasa great sufferer from a low condition 
of the blood and general debility, becoming, 
finally, so reduced that I was unfit for work. 
Nothing that I did for the complaint helped me 
so much as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, a few bottles of 
which restored me to health and strength. I 
take every opportunity to recommend this 
medicine in similar cases.”—C. Evick, l4 E. 
Main st., Chillicothe, Ohio. 








Be sure the name of Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., is on the wrapper. 


“For several years past I have regularly taken 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, not to cure any specific dis- 
ease, but to tone up the system preparatory to 
the heated term. It always relieves that feeling 
of languor so prevalent during the spring 
months.”—Henry H. Davis, Nashua, N. H. 

“If any who suffer from general debility, 
want of appetite, depression of spirits, and lassi- 
tude, will use Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I am confi- 
dent it will cure them, for I have used it, and 
speak from experience. It is the best remedy I 
ever knew, and I have used a great many.”— 
F. O. Lovering, Brockton, Mass. 

“T suffered for over three years with female 
weaknesses, without being able to obtain relief. 
It was supposed by the doctors that I was in 
consumption; but I did not agree with this 
opinion, as none of our family had ever been 
afflicted with that disease, and I therefore de- 
termined to see what virtue there was in Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. Before I had taken three bottles, 
I was cured. I can now do my work with ease.” 
—Mrs. J. Creighton, Highgate, Ontario. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 


Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





PANS tke 


Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & CO., 
“iN PS 
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Maa 
VERY HUMOR G THE SKIN AND SCALP OF 
E infancy and childhood, whether torturing, disfiguring, 
scaly, crusted, pimply, or blotchy, with 
every impurity of the blood, whether 


pn 
loss ©} 

simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, isspeedily, permanently, 
and economically cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, con- 
sisting of CUTICURA, the we Skin Cure, CuTICURA 


berning 
hair, @ nd 


Soap, an exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and CoTI- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and 
greatest of Humor Remedies, when the best physicians 
and all other remedies fail. Parents, save your children 
years of mental and physical suffering. Begin now. De- 
= sare dangerous. Bequeath yourchildren the greatest 
uae, skin without blemish and a body nourished 

with 

Sol everywhere. Price, CuTICURA, 50Cc. ; SOAP, 25C¢. ; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by a DRUG AND CHEMI- 
CAL CORPORATION, BosToN, MA 

Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin poor Blood Diseases.”’ 


Aa Baby’s skin and scalp purified and beautified by “@a 
z= “ea 





CuTicura Soap. Absolutely pure. 





Kidney pains, back ache, side ache, nervous pains, 
and muscular rheumatism relieved in one minute by 
the celebrated CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25C. 








Are unequaled for eneath, tough leads. 

If your stationer does not keep them, ray my THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
M — and send 16 a a in stamps me Jessee Dixon Cruci- 
ble Co., of Jersey Cit ty «» for aaigies oon double the money. 
It is worth your trou 


DUPLICATE 
WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


We enumerate a few of our bargains, which, for 
examination and comparison, we will send to any 
address. 

2 Solid Silver Water Pitchers, $75 each; original 
cost, $160 each. 

2 Solid Silver Tea Sets, $150 and $200; original 
cost, $325 and $400 respectively. 

12 Solid Silver Bon-Bon Trays, $7 each; cost $10 
regularly. 

2 Solid Silver Repoussé-Chased Téte-a-Téte Sets, 
at $64; worth $110 elsewhere. 

6 dozen Solid Silver After-Dinner Coffee Spoons, 
$6.50 per dozen; worth $9 to $12 elsewhere. 

3 Hand Mirrors, Repoussé, at $22 each; worth $30 
to $35 to maich, 

Hair Brushes to match, from $5 to $10 under regular 
prices. 


Old Gold and Silver taken in exchange or 
bought outright. 


Why not save money? Expressage costs little, 
postage less, Perhaps you will try us. Est. 1844. 





JOHNSTON & SON, 150 Bowery, N.Y. 
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HOME READING CIRCLE 


FOR EVERYBODY. 





The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 


Aim.—This organization aims to promote habits of systematic reading and study, in nature, art, science, and 
in secular and sacred literature, in connection with the routine of | to give college graduates a review of the 
course ; to secure for those whose educational privileges have a limited, the college student’s general, out- 

look upon the world and life, and to encourage close, connected, persistent thinking. 

Plan.—A carefully outlined course ; wisely selected and s ly prepared books by the best authors ; a monthly 
magazine with additional readings, notes, suggestions, and advice; a membership book containing aid to a out- 
lines, hints, review papers to be filled out, s 1 optional test papers, and other valuable matter. d for 
students reading alone and in groups called “‘local circles.’’ Meetings at over forty summer assemblies. 


What the Circle is Not.—The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle does zof claim to be a substitute 
for either the high school or the collegé. 

It does not guarantee to its students what is implied in a “liberal education.”’ 

Its diploma does not assert more than this fact: that the graduate “has completed the four years’ course of read- 
ing required by the C. L. S. C.” 

What the Circle Is.—The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle does aim (1) to encourage people to 7ead 
— and instructive books, and (2) to stimulate these readers as far as possible to become careful and thorough 

ui ts. 


Who May Join.—The C. L. S. C. is for busy people who left school years ago, and who desire to pursue some 
systematic course of instruction. 

It is for high school and college graduates, for | owe who never entered either high school or college, for mer- 
or. cgay apprentices, mothers, busy house-keepers, farmer boys, shop girls, aud for people of leisure 

wealth. 

Arrangement of Classes.—The C. L.S. C. was organized in 1878. The class that joined then read four years 
that is, 1878-1882. In 1882 this class was graduated, and its members are still known as belonging to the “Class of 
1882.”" The class organized this year, 1890, will be known as the class of 1894. 

Required Readings.—The readings of the several classes for any one year are substantially the same. 
These readings consist of six books and THE CHAUTAUQUAN. For 1890-91 the course will be as follows : 


“ Outline History of England,’ James R. Joy. . . $1.00] ‘ French Course in English,” Dr. W. C. Wilkinson, $1.00 
‘* From Chaucer to Tennyson,” Prof. H. A. Beers, Yale. 1.00 | ‘‘ Walks and Talks in the Geological Field,” 

“Our English,” Prof. A. S..Hill, Harvard. . . . « & ES ES aaa ae ee 
“History of the Church in America,” Bishop J.F.Hurst. 40| THE CHAUTAUQUAN (12months), ...... + 2.00 


The required readings in 7he Chautauquan will include papers on the following subjects : 

1. How the Saxons Lived. 2. English Ideas of Propertyin Land. 3. The — Constitution. 4: English 
Vignettes. 5. History of the Intellectual Development of the English People. 6. The Religious Life of England. 
7. Studies in Astronomy. 8. The English Town. 9. The English Domain. 10. Practical Talks on Writing 
English. 11. Advance Thought of England. 12. Social Life in Modern England. 13. England as a Financier, etc. 


HOW TO JOIN THE CIRCLE. 


No entrance examination is required. The reader does not pledge himself to do more than one year’s work. 

Send answers to the following questions together with f/ty cents (fee for one year) to John H. Vincent, Drawer 
194, Buffalo, N. Y. [A blank containing these questions may be had by applying to the Buffalo office. ] 

1. Give your name in full. 

2. Your post-office address, with county and state. 

3. Are you married or single? 

oo é = is your age? Are you between twenty and thirty, or thirty and forty, or forty and fifty, or fifty and 
8! , ete.? 
If married, how many childrea living under the agé of sixteen years? 
. What is your occupation? 
z With what religious denomination are you connected? 
. Are you a graduate of a High School or College? If so, give the name of the institution. 

9. If you have been a member of the C. L. S.C. in past years, but are now beginning anew, state to what Class 
you formerly belonged. 

10. Did you join as (a) an individual reader, (b) a Home Circle reader (in a family), or (c) as a ‘‘Local Circle” reader? 
The reader may change from one relation to another at will. 

The Class of 1894 will be organized during the autumn of 1890, but students will be received at any time if they are 
able to make up the work. 

All the required literature (books and 7he Chautauguan) may be obtained by sending a draft or money order for 
#7, to Flood & Vincent, Chautauqua-Century Press, Meadville, Pa. Reduced rates to clubs of five or more. Books 

ngly and the 7he Chauiauguan separately if desired. 


Persons forwarding their names to the Chautauqua office for membership in the C. LS. C., 
may be assured that under no circumstances will such names be given to persons outside of the 
Chautauqua office for any purpose whatsoever. 


MEMBERSHIP FEE. 


sz Note with great care the following points: 

1. To defray expenses of correspondence, membership book, etc., an annual fee of fifty cents is required. This 
amount should be forwarded to John H. Vincent, Drawer 194. Buffalo, N. Y., by New York draft, Post-Office order on 
Buffalo, N. Y., or Postal note. not send postage-stamps if you can possibly avoid it. 

2. In sending your fee be sure to state to which Class you belong, whether 1891, 1892, 1893, or 1894. Secretaries 
of local circles who forward fees for the members of their circles are especially Bn Ny ok this fact in mind. 

For circulars and full information, address, Chancellor J. H. VINCENT, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Van Houten's | 
» Cocon' 


“Best & Goes 
Farthest.” 


“Largest Sale « 
in the Worid.” 


DELICIOUS. 
Easily Digested. 
Made Instantly. < 


This Original ; 
Pure, Soluble Cocoa ¢ 


capanted. patent- ¢ 
ed, made and still 
made in Holland; 
as ever since its in- 
ll remain- 
edu in 
reea ble 


Better for the 
Nerves than ; 
Tea or Soffee, 


“Its Jone. is 


Uospepsia 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


In dyspepsia the stomach fails to 
assimilate the food. The Acid 
Phosphate assists the weakened 
stomach, making the process of 


digestion natural and easy. 

Dr. R. S. McComs, Philadelphia, says : 

“Used in nervous dyspepsia, with success,” 

Dr. W. S. LEONARD, Hinsdale, N.H., says: 

“The best remedy for.dyspepsia that has ever come 
under my notice,’’ 

Dr. T. H. ANDREWS, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, says : 

“A wonderful remedy which gave me most grati- 
fying results in the worst forms of dyspepsia.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 

CAUTION :—Be sure the word “ Horsford’s” 
is printed on the label. All others are spuri- 
ous. Never sold in bulk. 


r 
Beyond Question. § 
med ried--- 4 
doees Used."'¢ 

, C. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, Weesp-Holland. 
» Sold by all Crocers of the United States. ‘ 
,Ask for VAN HOUTEN’S and take no other. ; 
67 ¢ 

















There may be, and doubtless are, very many excellent Cough remedies, 
but the editorial force of the Tribune are great advocates of Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption, as being the best medicine of the kind extant, simply because 
it is the quickest, and an editor can’t spare time to lay offa week to cure a 
cold. The first dose of Piso’s Cure goes right to the spot, and will stop a 
hacking cough, while a bottle of it will cure almost any cold of long stand- 
ing. This is not an advertisement, but a simple testimonial to a medicine 
that deserves it.—vansville (Ind.) Tribune. 


BIsos CURE FOR 


“CONSUMPTI 


Now is the time when Coughs and Colds abound. Stop that little Cough 
before it gets worse and worse, before it becomes a settled cold, or develops 
into that dread scourge, Consumption. These slight Coughs and Colds are 
not to be trifled with. Remember that Piso’s Cure for Consumption is one 
of the best Cough medicines in the market ; it is not only wonderfully effect- 
ive, but is pleasant to take.—New York School Journal. 





CHAUTAUQUA COURSES 1390-9]. 


Eb coming winter will be the ‘‘ English Year” in the Regular C. L. S. C. Course. The 
volumes and the readings in THE CHAUTAUQUAN are the best that have yet been offered, 


and every thing points to an unusually successful year’s work. 


ages Garnet Seal Course will require the reading of the four books which supplement the 


regular course : 


Readings from Addison. - - - - - C. T. Winchester. 
4 ‘* Milton. : ‘ - H. W. Warren. 


" ‘* Goldsmith. - - Edward E. Hale. 
f; ‘* Ascham and Arnold. - - James H. Carlisle. 


I ee Special English Course for C. L. S. C. graduates is under the direction of Dr. H. B. 
Adams of Johns Hopkins, and Prof. W. D. McClintock of Wells College. 

The plan includes the preparation of a three years’ course in the history and literature of 
England, specifying the books required, expanding the course by recommending other books 
for those who have much time, furnishing helps and suggestions by instructors who are 
specialists in their departments, making full tests and reviews, and adapting the course and 
suggestions to circle work. The readings of each year are so arranged that graduates of 

~ later classes may if desired fall in with the work of the current year. The course in general 
is adapted to (1) those who wish simply to read ; (2) those who have time and inclination for 
thorough study. 


THE C. L. S. C. PROPAGANDA. 
LL members of the C. L. S. C., graduates and undergraduates, should do missionary 


work of some sort, and induce those whose lives need it to take up the Chautauqua 


system. 
First. Send for the ‘‘ Popular Education”’ circulars in any quantity and distribute them 


among those who do not know what Chautauqua offers. 
Second. Or send to the Central Office a list of names and addresses in order that pamph- 


lets may be mailed direct. 
Third. Or write a letter to the Office, giving suggestions as to spreading information in 
a given locality, the holding of a public meeting etc. The Central Office will always be 
glad to co-operate in any way with local endeavor. 
Address JOHN H. VINCENT, 
DRAWER 1094, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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The hidden cause of that happy air of quiet harmony pervading this picture 
is the NEW PATENT SOFT-STOP in the 


IVERS & POND PIANO 


Which so reduces the noise of practising that it is not heard outside the room and 
is not distracting to any one in the same room ; also saves wear. 


WE OFFER TO SHIP ON APPROVAL, to be returned, rail- 
way freights both ways our expense, if unsatisfactory on trial in your 
home. 


DISTANCE MAKES NO DIFFERENCE—1 mile or 2,000 
miles are alike to us. We take old instruments in exchange, and make 
terms of payment suit each customer’s reasonable convenience. 


1oo-PAGE CATALOGUE MAILED FREE to any one naming 
this advertisement. Address 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


MASONIC TEMPLE, 183-186 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


OUR LATEST STYLES CAN BE SEEN AT 
J. G. RAMSDELL’S, 1111 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. W. J. DYER & BRO.’S, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
F, H. CHANBLER’S, 300 Futton St., Brooklyn. PHILIP WERLEIN’S, 187 Canal St., New Orleans. 
G. W. HERBERT’S, 18 East 17th St., New York. SANDERS & STAYMAN’S, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond 
For Pacific Coast, KOHLER & CHASE, San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Pittsburgh Lamp 


is one of those inven- 


finished. It seems to 
reach the end as to 
goodness of light 
in every way, 
and ease of 
management. 
The only care 
it requires is 
. filling and wip- 

ing. 

Dirt falls out when the chimney 
is taken off, not into a pocket as 
in other central-draught lamps. 

Putting in a new wick is a very 
easy matter indeed. 

All this seems strange to one 
who knows how troublesome other 
good lamps are. 

It is in all the good lamp-stores. 
Send for a primer. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 


The 
Daylight 


Its name is not 

so much of an exag- 
geration as such 
names usually are. 
Piano, Banquet and 
Table sizes. 


Lamp. 


Made by The Craighead 
& Kintz Co., 33 Barclay 
St., New York. Ask 
your Lamp dealer for it 
or send to the Daylight 
Lamp Co.,38 Park Place, 
N.Y., for more informa- 
tion. 





‘THE BOSTON IDEA, 


However much it may have been criticised as applied 
to social ethics, or the popular cult, has never been 
questioned in its relation to music and musical instru- 
ments. For fifty years the “ Boston idea” of music 
has been the accepted standard, and for fifty years the 
embodiment of the “ Boston idea” of musical instru- 
ments has been the 


WALLET & DAVIS PIANO. 


The great Boston Conservatory, with its splendid 
equipment of these pianos, and the fifty thousand New 
England homes that are cheered by their presence, 
bear even more eloquent testimony to their worth than 
the flattering encomiums of Liszt and other great 
masters who have found in them a realization of their 
ideal, Full particulars as to terms and prices will be 
cheerfully sent by the manufacturers, Write for cata- 


logue No, 13. 





THE 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO., 


179 Tremont St., Boston. 








{05 EB XS, ONS 


=< 2 > 


PIANOS 


ESTABLISHED IN /85l. 
25000 SOLD AND IN E, 


THEY COMBINE 


SYMPATHETIC, PURE AND RICH 
TONE. GREATEST POWER, ELE- 
GANCE AND DURABILITY. 


THEY ARE SOLD ON THE MOST 
ACCOMMODATING TERMS, DELIV- 
ERED IN YOUR HOUSE FREE OF 
EXPENSE, ANYWHERE IN THE 
UNITED STATES, AND SATISFAC- 
TION GUARANTEED. 

Catalogues and full information mailed 
free on application. 


VOSE&30NS PIANO GO. 


TREMONTST. BOSTON,MAS 
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E are IMPORTERS of Tea and Coffee; China and 
Crockery, and dothe largest Tea and ¢offee business in 
Boston (direct with customers). We also carry a large stock and 

sell at the lowest ible Cash prices Dimmer and Tea Sets, 
Silver-plated are, Lamps, ete. To those who take the 
time and trouble to get up elu for Tea, Coffee, Spices, and 
Extracts, we offer premiums. In buying Tea and Coffee from 
us, you get full value for the money invested and get a premium, 
and you get goods that are direct from the IMPORT S. If you 
buy Tea and Coffee from your grocer you pay three or four — 
and pay for a premium but do not getit. In an article published in 
one of the largest dailies in this country it was claimed the tea 
bought from the retail grocer showed a profit of 100 per cent. The 
— cag ns See — a ae hands. no at , . 

‘e have n doing business in Boston for years and the pu 

Dinner Set. No. 165. 112 Pieces. jishers of this paper will tell you of our undoubted reliability. We do 
Gold Band with five modest colors on a business of over $300,000 yearly, and our Cash sales of Din- 
each piece, all under gisze. ner, Tea, and Toilet Sets, Silver Ware, Lamps, etc., 
Premium withan order of $35, or packed 2™ounted to $41,000 in 1889, aside from our Tea and Coffee sales. 
and delivered at depot for $12.50 Cash. We | ae ie Knives 93.50 per dozen). Our illustrated Price aud 
have hundreds of other Sets, plain and deco- Premium list tells the whole s . We like to mail it to all who 
rated. write for it : it costs you nothing and will interest you. 120 pages. 


THE LONDON TEA CO., 817 Washington Street, Boston. 








== HAMMOQUETTE 
RECLINING CHAIR 


18 THE CHEAPEST. GEST AND MOST POP- 
ULAR CHAIR EVER PRODUCED. 
ra \ 


\ 


& MUSTARD. 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 
Guaranteed absolutely and warranted to excel 
ull others.in strength, flavor and 


& : 


R| GIN AL 
\ The very shadows of dreamland hover about this chair. 
To look at it twice is to feel sleepy, and as you commit your 
yay |. yan 2) body to its honest depths you murmer, in the words of Dick 
Swiveller, ‘‘I am going to the balmy.” 
ndeed no chair can give you surer or swifter passage 
thither. It is cunningly contrived to follow your every mo- 
tion with an accommodating change of shape. 

The whole chair is a perfect automation. If you stretch 
out, it stretches out;if you sit erect, it sits erect; if you rise, 
it actually lands you on your feet. 

IT IS THE BEST Reclining, Resting, 
Reading, Invalid, Lounging, Sleeping, 
Steamer or Smoking Chair made. 
MAXIMUM OF COMFORT. MINIMUM OF EXPENSE 

Our catalogue, showing hundreds of testimonials from 
delighted purchasers, sent on application. Address ¢ 

LOVELL MFC. CO., Ltd., Frie, Pa. 

Mention this paper. 


BETTER NEWS TO LADIES 


nd All Lovers of Fine Teas. 
THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER KNOWN IN QUALITY. 
PRICES, PREMIUMS, AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance oF A Lire-time. Get Premium No. 27. 
Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to introduce and get 
orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked from the Select Tea 
Gardens of China an Zopan, none but the Highest Grade Leat being used. All guar- 
n absolutely Pure. andsome New Premiums of Imported China, comes, etc., given 
away with orders of $10.00 and —— or discounts made if _ . Good Teas 

30, 35, and 4ocents. Excellent Family Teas 50 and 60 cents. Very Best 65 to 90 
eer ib. Special—We will send by mail a Trial Order of 3% lbs. of our very 
Fine Teas on receipt of $2.00. When ordering be particular and state if you want 
Formosa or Amoy Oolong, Mixed, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, ware deal oaiy i 




















English Breakfast or Sun-Sun Chop. No Humbug. Remember we deal on 
Pure Goods. Send at once for a Trial Order tothe Old Reliable and enjoy a cup of Good Tea. For 
lars address The Great American Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. P.O. Box 287. 
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Conductor (as train approaches Schenectady): ‘‘ Schk-nechkphthy-ty-tdy.”’ 
Russian Emigrant (who thinks from the name that the next station must be a Russian settlement) : 
“* Me thinckx I gedt ofh here.” 


AN ECONOMY 


\VENTILATING |]EATER 
IN YOUR HOME 


=> Will not only thoroughly and economically 
em) WARM IT, but also provide a means for 


| PERFECT VENTILATION. 
Te ie 8 We employ the use of STEAM, or HOT 
; mee WATER combined with AIR HEAT. or WARM 
* AIR alone. Prices varying from $75.00 to 
| $2 )500.00. 
| Write for Catalogue and Pamphlet, “ Other 
| People’s Opinions.” 


J. F. PEASE CO., 


Main Office and Works, SYRACUSE, .N. Y. 


—— . BOSTON, CHICAGO, TORONTO, 
seam AND WARM AIR COMBINED NEW YORK, HARRISBURG, CINCINNATI. 
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BOLTON HOT WATER HEATER 


FOR WARMING 
DWELLINGS, Wrought Iron. Cannot Crack. Vertical 
HOSPITALS, Circulation. — No Bolted, Packed, or 
CREENHOUSES, Flanged Joints to Leak. Brick casing 
SCHOOLS, Etc. prevents waste of heat in cellar. 


Detroit Heating and Lighting Co. 


88 Lake Street, Chicago. Detroit, 397 Wight Street. 
j MANUFACTURERS, ALSO, OF THE 
COMBINATION GAS MACHINE. GAS STOVES 
a: Cheap, Safe and Brilliant Light For Cooking or Heating. 
» for Country Residences, Most Approved Patterns. 


Churches, Schools, RA DIATORS 
Stores, Theaters, For Steam or Hot Water. 





Kt 5 
ita 


Anal 


[7 


Ci 


Wie, 


&e., &e. Gasolene for Gas Machines. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


PENGE_ HEATER 
Hor War Foe 


By HOT WATER CIRGULATION. 








Marronaz Hor Warer HEATER Co. 


ANUFACTURERS 
BOSTON,195 & 197 Fort Huw Sa. CHICAGO,108 Lane Sreeery 


THE “SPENCE.” 








aU Ree A. 


Chalybeate and Alkaline 


Natural Mineral Waters, 


NATURE’S GREAT REMEDY 
a ane 


Dyspepsia, Liver and Stomach Troubles, Scrofula, fi 
Eczema, Anemia, 
7 u RABUMATISM, 
= 1 
SS Blood Poison, Kidney Disease, etc. 


HOTEL — SANITARIUM, °*=47 BENEFITS ARE TO BE DERIVED Hee 


is? 





FROM DRINKING AND BATHING 
SAEGERTOWN, PA. IN THESE WATERS. 


—_o—. 
Strictly Modern. It offers superior accommoda- For Descriptive Pamphlet address 
tions to those in search of 


HEALTH OR PLEASURE. Eureka Mineral Springs Co., Limited. 


Te largest and most completely 
equipped factory OF ITS KIND 
in the world. 

Makers of Filing Devices adapted to 
the needs of Railroad Companies, 
Banking Institutions, Manufacturing 
Establishments,and Wholesale Houses. 
The attention of professional men in- 
vited to specialties for their use. 


THE GLOBE COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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“Improvement the Order of the Age.” 


eo \c FOR 15 YEARS 
PAPEETE >. All Users of 
TYTYTePEeEw RITTER Ss 
have felt the necessity of their being improved. 
You will find in 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 

ALL THE Essential Features greatly perfected and Important Improvements, 
THE BEST inventive Talent and Mechanical Skill have been employed to. 
—o a Machine of Greater Durability, Excellence of Design and Speci 

atures 


WE CLAIM, and inspection and trial prove it, The Most Durable in Align- 
ment, Easiest Running, and Most Silent. 


All Type Cleaned in 10 Seconds without Soiling Hands. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CoO., 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 


eC A L | G R A P a - al PAT SINESS EpucarionasHone- 


- + ADVANTAGES 

(ae mmr, Th Rong. ae 
GREATEST SPEED! Adee So were, € 
0 Daily Users. 


to Poet ¢ 














oe 


44 SCHOOL* BUSINESS, 
The design of this department, which has now been 
, : in successful operation for five years, is to give acom- 

plete and accurateJknowledge of Commercial Affairs, 

sin bigoes red ns ee by means of Systematic Correspondence instruction. 
se, - 1, - . - - e 

Double Goa, “ 2,. - - - = 85.00 |It is fully endorsed by those who have taken the 


New Special, “ 3, - - - - 100.00 | course, and offers excellent advantages for all who 
For account of speed contests and circulars, address may wish to obtain a business education ‘without the 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. expense of leaving home, and without materially in- 


HARTFORD, CONN. terfering ‘with other occupations, Full particulars 


Branch Offices: 237 Broadway, New-York. : ication, Address 
14 West 4th Sireet. Cincinnati, O. and terms mailed on applica . 


1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia. K. F. KIMBALL, Secretary, 
ENGLISH FACTORY, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 37 and 39 Court St., Buffalo, N. Y.. 


TYPE- WRITERS! 


New or Second-Hand, any make, bought, 
sold, and exchanged. Good machines at 
half first cost. Get our prices before buying. 
Every thing guaranteed. Machines rented 
anywhere. Largest stock in —— —. 
bons, carbon, linen papers, etc. New an 
CALIC RAPHS, enlarged catalogue describing all machines, 
HAMMONDS, inclu — — eaayey ey | om hoe 
complete catalogue of the kind published. 
REMINCTONS, — me 


All Others. NATIONAL TYPE-WRITER EXCHANGE “cwcnco,u. 
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YOUR GEILING IS CRACKED AND BROKEN. 


This statement HITS twenty-five per cent of allowners of buildings. Pastors or Committees about to 
BUILD, REMODEL or DECORATE CHURCHES should send for A. NORTHROP & CO.’S New CrRcuLar. 
All about Panelled and Embossed Metal ceilings, giving valuable information and describing a ceiling 
that will not crack, stain, or fall off. Will not warp, shrink, or burn. Decorative and artistic. Perfect 
in acoustics. Can be applied over all broken plaster. * 





ae 


ORNAMENTAL P4, 
AS ATTRACTIVE AON 


~s a PrPPEARANCE \\ 2 ; 
oo iV ag lL ly a : F q 
inn Sabb oem \\s 


ma\ } : 1} y J B af —— pd tc 
s : MAMA zeae — 
wise wor Sram Vi \@eilings 
CRACK OR faut OFF ‘ 4 y F acme eee? Raa aS 
UKE PLASTER SE fee ee ee copa co Ns ON 


BELVIDERE, ILL., Nov. 29th, 1889. 
Dear Sir :—Perhaps Mr. Sharp has already written De concerning our church ceiling, which you put up for us. 
At any rate I wish to tell you of its perfect satisfaction of alldemands. The echo which has so long disturbed us in 
that room (22 years) is entirely gone, and the acoustic properties are perfect. Loud tones produce no echo in an 
part of the room, and low tones are heard with distinctness anywhere in the room (66x57). The matter of which 
spoke to you, “the fear that the iron would give a metallic ring to the voice,”’ is also periectly satisfactory, the infiu- 
ence of the metallic ceiling making the tone and quality of the voice more pleasant and more ect. In fact, the 
ceiling is satisfactory to usin every particular. If, at any time, a word from me would be helptul to any who contem- 
plate using these Ceilings, feel perfectly free to refer them to me. H. W. REED, 
Pastor First Baptist Church, Belvidere, Ill. 


A. NORTHROP & CO., Sole Manufacturers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CAUTION. 3%;.2, Benrtar,Stece ore rer; a 
name and price = “ Vs Harvard | 








= 


\ees DRY_PLATE 


itagees (ean. Cie Beyuen” 


J HPULATIO per ORY Piz 
Eas 4h FREEDOM.<«° FRILLING i 95 mat Co 
STRUCTURELESS FILM CAMBRIDGE ; 


DRY 
DEVELOPER. 


Amateur Photographers who have al- 
ways used a liquid developer for their photo- 
graphic work will appreciate the New Dry 
Developer, which can be carried in powder 
form, and is always ready for use upon the 
addition of water. No danger of breakage. 


$3 SHOE CENTLEMEN. No staining of plates and outfit. 


8-00 Genuine Hand-sewed, an elegant and styl- Dry Developer by mail, post-paid. 
ish dress Shoe which commends itself. 

d mage cowee, we jae calf Shoe un- EE 

u ¥. " : 

$3.50 Goodyear Welt isthe standard dress Shoe, oy ny I vee e 2% x 4 15 ountns 

at a popular price. 4x5, cents; 5x8, cents. ne pack- 

an pc ng Lat gga a oe age with careful use will develop 2 or 3 dozen 

All made in Congress, Button and Lace. plates. 


$3 & $9 SHOES Lanes, The Harvard Dry Plates and Dry Developer for sale 


have been aneek favorably received since introduced. by all Photographic Stock Dealers. Made only by 
Ask your Dealer, and if he cannot supply you send di- 


rect t9 factory enclosing advertised price, or apostalfor | HARVARD DRY PLATE C0., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Census Enumerator: ‘Yes, and now your age, please ? 
Aunty Belle M.: “Humph! I've lived fifty years without disclosing my age and you don’t catch me 
telling it now, I guess.” 








SNILGs—Gee whiz! What in the thunder 1s these here things comin’ to? If 
there aint the man in the moon comin’ down. Say, here, Moon y oid boy what do 
yer want? 

MAN IN THE Moon—O, nothin’ in particular, only im makin’ a trip to the earth, 
t2 lay in a supply of them world-renowned Murray Buggies and Harness tor our peo- 
ple up in the moon, for they're the only Buggies and Harness that will stand our 
rough roads and badclimate You bet we know good buggies and harness when we 
see em, ana we wont use nothin’ but the “ Murray’ Brand. I'd advise you, Sniggs, 
to goand dolikewise. You'd better send right away for one of their catalogues. Ad- 
dress, Wilber H. Murray, M’f’g Co. Murray Building, Cincinnati, O , aud they will 
send you a catalogue of their tine work 
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A 
<< RO ro & GOES work equal to the One) 


> 
we ee Fl Hundred Dollar Machines 


» wo ve What YOU want to know is how, when hen, | 
» 
oe & and where to get the best returns from your | 


investment tn a Typewriter? 


ey 
< — = NG —a a 


ann, Co monpenee Machine within the means of all. | 


Lo é solve the problem for you in the MERRITT. A 


This is exact copy of the MERRITT?! S weit, It is 
equal to that of any High Priced Typewriter. Re- 
lieves fatigue from steady use of pen. Improves 
spelling and punctuation. Interests and instructs 
children. The entire correspondence of a business 
house can be done with it. Learned in a half hour 
from directions. Prints Capitals, small letters, | 
figures and characters, 78 in all. Price $15 com-| 
lete. 


| Write for Ciret ulars, Voluntary Te estimonials and sworn-to Speed Test of 60 words a minute. 




















MENTION THIS PAPER. 


LYON MANUFACTURING CO., | 


_ IMMEDIATELY TO ANY 59 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. | 
ADDRESS ON RECEIPT s 1 A ‘ 
OF PRICE, $15.00 ese Geonte. 
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Castoria. 


digestion, 
Without injurious medication. 


What is 


RECCEREEEECKKCCREEEE OS 


CASTORIA 


SXSiXgiii QQ nr SS 
other Narcotic substance. 
Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, 


Sour Stomach, Diarrhea, Eructation, 
Gives healthy sleep and promotes 


S SSANTR LL 


Y 


SSASAN MOAN 


Castoria is Dr. Samuel Pitcher’s prescription for Infants 

and Children. It contains neither Opium, Morphine, nor 
Itisa harmless substitute for 
Paregoric, Drops, Infant Syrups, and Castor Oil. It is 
Pleasant. Its guarantee is thirty years’ use by Millions 
of Mothers. astoria kills Worms. Castoria is the Chil- 
dren’s Panacea—the Mother’s Friend. 


Castoria. 


“ Castoria is so well adapted to 
children that I recommend it as su- 
porter to any prescription known to 

me. H. A. ARCHER, M. D., 
111 So. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Centaur Company, 77 Murray Street, N. Y. 
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100 °7> PURE. 


**Highest Possible Perfection.” 
Containing no chemicals or injurious parts; 
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Powder. Used by thousands of families who cheer- 
fully testify to its perfect merit. 


and insist on having it. If he does not keep i 
trial quarter pound can to 


ALLEGHENY, PA, 





Crowd 


showing it to beabsolutely the most superior Baking 


Ask your dealer for Keystone Baking Powder 


t 


enclose 15 cents in ‘stamps (to pay postage) for a 


THE KEYSTONE BAKING POWDER CO., 


~T] 








L-Sept. 
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The face is a wondertul structure. If the true skin 
were removed, an ugly scar would be the result. Freck- 
les and Moth Patches are simply a pigmentary layer, or 
coloring matter in the cuticle. This feature of the face 
gives character to complexion, and when entirely free 
from blemishes, such as freckles, moth patches, pimples, 
black-heads, etc., should show a complexion as clear and 
lovely as that of a 6 months’ old baby. This peculiar layer, 
containing these facial blemishes, can be easily restored 
to its original lovely color by the use of Mrs. Marion Walk- 
er’s Face Bleach, Freckle, Pimple and Moth Destroyer. 

Whocan resist the temptation of having a beautiful 
complexion? This preparation beautifies the skin, re- 
moves all oiliness and swarthiness and roughness, mak- 
ing it extremely soft and giving the complexion that 
delicate pink and white, which is the same in the morn- 
ing, on the street, and in the evening; always alike. 
This wonderful preparation has been a great comfort to 
many ladies. Mrs. Walkerhas friends in every city and 
village in the United States, who are the envy of their 
friends, who do not understand how they have gained the 
lovely, clean, fresh faces. This preparation is not a cos- 
metic, but a skin tonic. Itis nota smear for the face, but 
can be usedon the skin of the smallest child without fear. 

Have you freckles, pimples, ugly blotches, swarthiness, 
or any other face disfigurement? Write to Mrs. Marion 
Walker. Her preparation is wonderful; these blemishes 
must disappear. It will cleanse the face and give it that 
delicate pink and white so much coveted, and so difficult 
to obtain. 


Itis sold under positive guarantee. The only preparation pre 
scribed by regular physicians. Correspondence solicited from la 
dies or gentlemen, who are troubled with facial blemishes, and also, 
from all those using the Bleach ; that even the most stubborn cases, 


and those which have defied all other remedies, be alike successfully 
treated. References in every city and village in the United States 
and Canada. 


PRICE, One Treatment (sufficient for one face) $2.00. 
Mrs. MARION WALKER, 216 4th Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
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HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK,’ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


— DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW BOLUTION 


+ MODENEC = 


nn 
a= TRE Gnowts FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST 
INJURY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE RKIN: 











Discovered by Accident.—I»x Compounpine, an incom er perme mixture Was accidentally spilled on the 
back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We 
purchased the new discovery and named it MODENK. Itis perfectly pure, free from all injurious substances, 
and so simple any ore can useit. It acts mildly but surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with 
theresults. Apply fora few minutes and the hair disappears asif by magic. It hasno resemblance whate:er 
to any other preparation ever used for a like purpose. and no scie ntific discovery ever attained such won- 
derfulresults. IT CANNOT FAIL. Ifthe growth be light, one application willremove it permanently; 
the heavy growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each ee and DES ELECTROLG Re? 
or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward.—MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSI 
—RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USED BY PEOPLE oF REFINEMENT. - 

Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, will find a priceless boon lodene which does 
away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, ome aioe its future 
growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water to the skin. Young persons 
who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene to destroy its growth. Modene sent by 
mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely sealed from observation) on receipt of price, #1. 00 

— per bottle. Send money by letter, with your nar address written plainly. Correspondence sacredly private, 
oa stamps received the same as cash ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER.) 

LOCAL AND MODENE M’F’G co. CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. ( CUT THIS OUT 

GENERAL AGENTS Manufacturers ofhigh grade hair preparations. ASIT MAY NOT 

WANTED. Register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery \ APPEAR AGAIN 

We offer #1,000 for failure or the slightestinjury. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 


$75.2 oot $250 00A MONTH can be made 

0 . ateenal 7 us. Persons 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their w oie 
time tothe Ly Spare moments may be profitably 
employed also__A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
HNSON 4 CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 





SAVE MONEY. Before you buy 


BICYCLE or nritth 


Send to A. W. GUMP & CO., Dayton, Ohio, for prices. New 
Bicycles at reduced and 400 second-hand ones. Difficult 
repairing. Bicycles, Guns and Type Writers taken in exchange. 





ACQUIRE ‘oan RETAIN Pas 

How to remove chee ee. Wrinkles, 

Freckles and Superfiuous Hair; to 

Develop the Form; to Increase or 

~— i ee Flesh ; to Color and Re- 
store the Hair, ‘Brows and Lashes, 

and to Beautity the Complexion. 

k of interest to every lady. 

Sent (sealed) for 6 cts., to pay postage. It contains 
many hints, testimonials and valuable receipts (easily 


/ 

Consultation free at office or by let: 
ter. 128 page book on allskin and 
scalp affections and theirtreatment, 

sentsealed to any address on receipt of 

10cts. JOHN H. WOODBURY, 
Dermatologist, as rs 42d St., New York City. 
oodbury’s CIAL SOAP for the 
Skin and Seaip, at fk or by mail, 50 cents. 


| HARTMAN'S PATENT INSIDE 
SLIDING WINDOW BLIND 


Isthe most popular Blind in America. Ar- 
chitects and builders prefer it toany other 


prepared at home), and oon Ot how to ~—_ free sam- 


ples of Cosmetics. AME LAUTIER, 
124 West 23d St., New York City. 
Mention this "paper. 


Cosmetic Artiste. 








DUTCH JELLY positively cures Eczema, all erup- 

tions and diseases of the skin, a 
ples, blackheads, coarse, rough, greasy, chafed or chap 
skin. Invaluable for cutsand bruises. Asan a lieat on 
to burns and scalds it has no equal, prevention Wistering 
ifapplied at once. It soothes and cools ail in wee 
conditions of the skin, and hastens heali 


ng. cents, 
HOLLAND BLEACHER is the onby “article on 


the market that will 





remove freckles, tan and moth patches without injury to 
the skin, or makin, the face sore; itis worthy wh 
confidence, and is without a rival. Price @2.00. 


ARNHEM ALMOND POWDER ccteneni 


srticle for toilet, bath or nurse: being a iutel 
pure, ow -Ly. aaa bland. "Brice % 50 cents. © .. 
The above mentioned articles have the rargpenn 
medical endorsements, here and in Furo 
repared by the DutcH JELLY Co., 50 and 52 Mich 
Avenne, Chicago. Ill. If not sold by your druggist -_ 
vricein ‘etamna or postal note to above add ree« 


for merit, style, convenience and econ- 
omy. Not com licated. The only Blind 
thatis furnished with an automatic Burg- 
. lar Proof Lock, free of charge. Thisisan 
item of im immense magnitude, and may save 
S you many times the cost ef blinds and per- 
hap8 life also, and the only blind that gives 
entire satisfaction. Thousands in use. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Send for illus- 
trated RIMA and N 2 Dt Manufactured by 
HAR DURSTINE, 
No. 22% Adnan: ® WOOSTER, OHIO. 





CHAUTAUQUA 
SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Corresponding Class. Printed les- 
sons, required reading, practical in- 
struction by correspondence. The 

class may be joined at any time. The angen bay, ges may be worn by both graduate and under- 
A post-graduate class was opened wetene Tine Badge. A small solid silver monogram, to be 


attached to the watch-chain or button- “a by a strip of narrow 
Oct. 1st. class ribbon 


. Price, including ribbon, 40c. 
2. The Button Badge. Price, toc. 
PROF. CHAS. pee 
wearer it c. 8. 


CHAUTAUQUA BADCES. 


Graduates of the C. L. S. C. who wish the 


OFFICIAL GoryD Pin 
should order from the Chautauqua Office at Buffalo, N. Y. 
These pins are not sold through local dealers. 

The Official Graduates’ Pin is a pyramid ef solid gold with mono- 
gram C. L. S. C. in garnet enamel. Price, $3.00. 

The Class numerals are not indicated on this pin, but a gold 
chain and date will be furnished for $2.00 additional. The pin is 
of the best my of gold and furnished at a trifle above cost price. 


be eae. at Buffalo, eT wv pao for fh of mEAES nha 


(In ordering be particular to give ey numerals.) 
Broome 8. New York. CHAUTAUQUA OFFICE, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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EMORY 


bests ‘a the -y WH 
FREE, sent on app lication t to. Prot. 





MARVELOUS 





BEFORE. BUYING GRATES 
grant my Br ow 
LDINE FIRE PLACE RAPIDS, MIC. 


WATCHES frivtkae 





FRE EE 





A. Loisette, 237 Ave, New Y. 
CURED without dici 
ARAL LYSIS. Rheumatism, Spinal Diseases, 
ond xt saath cured. 
Address Dr, C. I en- 
REE iI. Music fein ee fi. se a Taiuabis book 
F 





EAGLE eee NT. 20° 


and tweezers; put up in neat box, with full 
mm directions for use. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Eagle Supply Co., New Haven, Ct, 








“BATE ROLLING 
CABINET.| CHAIR. 


Affording a 
refreshing 
Turkish Bath 
at home, 
oF tlie Croulare 
f both mail 


1 °NEW EAVEN CHAI 00., New Haven, Ot. 


Kees o: BIGYGLES HF; 

















PRICES ON bed 


Cycles in stock. Rare bargains in 
aay ‘Pp and second hand 


EASY PAYMENTS *: WITH NO EXTRA CHARGE. 
Lowest prices guaranteed 

reight rates. e are he —e ag hey ——_ inducements 

bring us orders from a Cata. free. 


ROUSE, HAZARD & & C6. 7] ‘ ST, “PEORIA, ILL. 


mS IAD SELF-ACTING 
bi) WHARTSH ORNS SHADE ROLLERS} 
Beware of Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 





AND GET 
HE GENUINE 








Invested to yield a present 
income of from 6 per cent 
to 8 per cent with one 








half the profits. 
Send for circulars to Wm. 

H. PARMENTER, General 

Agent of the WINNER IN- 

VESTMENT CO., 50 State 


gener zee) ~MONEY 
ERSON 


wT 174 ASUS 














SUPERIOK 
QUALITY 


MODERATE 
50.000 %Pr! rn ve 
IP "Stuy Nsote NEWVOR shed > ge 
WARRANTED 
ATALOGUEs Py, f* 1 iN 

Free 


ADIES wanted to sell our superb Roses, Vines, &c. 
J. E. WHITNEY, Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y. 


COWDREY’S 


PURE FRUIT JELLIES AND PRESERVES. 


LAD 


Circulars Free. E. 


STERBROOK 
STEEL PENS. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
ESTERBROOK PEN CO., 26 John Street, N. Y. 


TAKE AN ACENCY for the 
Best Utensil in the universe. 








WANTED in_ eve 

WOMAN’S HAND BOOK. Just 

issued. Quick sales. Big pay at Home. 
B. TREAT, Pub., New York. 


Town to sell 








, Address for terms 
W.A.CD CCETT ‘er: Vineland, N. J. 
or Western Office. 184 E. Indians St., Chicago 


THE FAVORITE. 


A grand gift. Pleases everybody. A 
model of luxury and eon 
“x ens in sickness or tn 
health. 50 changes of posi- 
tion. Simple, elegant, dur- 
able. Unlike other bee it 
can be adjusted by the 
sitting in it. we on make Wheel ont 
Physicians’ Chairs. Invattps’ Goons a 
Sprctarry. — free. Mention 


this wane. Tevens Cua 
sein Se. &t., Pittsburzh, Pa. 








Imported Photographs 
Direct from Europe to 


illustrate 
ARCHZZOLOGY, HISTORY, 
ARCHIT — 


Special oan gi t 
attention given to 
furnishing schools. For fur- 
ther information, address, 
A.M. LUMBARD, 
New Bedford, Mass. 





The Woman's College 
BALTIMORE. 
An Insticutien of Highest Grade for the Liberal 
Education of Yeung Women. 


Five regular College courses. Special courses combining Literary 
or Scientific ie with Music, Art, Elocution, and Physical 
—. All departments in charge of — The next 

e 


— Rin » oH HOPKINS, P an T= & Baltimore, Me. 





TYPEWRITERS. — 


Largest like establishment in the world. 
Second-hand Instruments at ~~ 4 new —_, SS cold on 
diced advice given on all 
monthly payments. Condition ‘and title guaranteed. 
Any instrument manufactured rivilege to 
— EXCHANGING A SPEGIA Instruction 
book and — a pe free. Wholesale prices to dealers. 
Two re illustrated catalogues Free. 


PA R t 70 Broadway, New York. 
HEADAUSRTERS, 144 La Salle St., Chicago. 
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Snobkins (on a visit to country cousin): “Your weckless dwiving quite fwightens me. If it weren’t 
for disawanging my attire I think I should jump.” 
Country Cousin: ‘No, don’t—wait and see if I can swing this next corner without upsetting.” 





New Kodak Cameras. 


“ You press the button, 
we do the rest.” 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


ALL, LOADED WITH 
Transparent Films. 
g@ For Sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. Send for Catalogue. 

















1000 
Agents 
Wanted 
To sell SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 
and SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


GOOD OPENINGS, 
GooD yew _— 
GOOD P. 









Our goods sell ~ sal EE 
The erand Rapids Practical 
Automatic Desk is the best. 
For durability, comfort, con- 
venience, and beauty, it has 
no equal, First-class in de- 
sign, coustruction and 
finish. Allgoods guar- ‘ 
anteed. Prices low.— 

Write for particulars. HANEY SCHOOL FURNI- 
TURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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FALL. 


Every department of our stores now ready for Fall. Great “ Bar- 
gain Sales” through the summer cleaned out thoroughly all old goods. 
Everything now clean and new. 








“XO and all your friends are cordially invited to make our 
stores your headquarters, to meet your friends here, etc., when you 
come to the Exposition. Weare in the Center of this great city and 
convenient to all the railroads and street cars, and besides that, one of the 
interesting sights of the city. Come and see how millions and millions 
of dollars are exchanged for Dry Goods over retail counters every year. 





In the meantime what you are needing of Dry Goods you can buy 
through our Mail Order Department. Write for samples or information. 


OUR FALL CATALOGUE will be ready in October. Leave your 
name when you are here or send it on a postal card. Our Catalogue will 
be mailed free to any address in the United States or Canada. It’s going 
to be a handsome book and 4 useful addition to a household library. 


JOS. HORNE & CO.. 


609-621 Penn Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WASTE || Acco 
mbroidery Silks 


ROUNDED RIB around the part which holds 
‘Factory Endsat half price ;oneounceinabox. All good 















_ stocking and WILL NOT TEAR the finest 
ose. 


ot 


silk and good colors. Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cents; — SS ae, 
100 crazy stitches in each package. Latest and best book ‘ WARREN HOSE SUPPORTERS ARE FOR 
Needl k. ly 10 cents. A beautiful assort- ALE EVERYWHERE. Ask for them at the 
perce nec arma e Ni May car a ea stores and BE SURE YOU GET THE GEN- 
MENT CHEMINS GUS SETTERS; 1S UINE which may be identified by the Fastener 
cents. Send postal note or stamps to noe, a ROU. aaa er hy on ont ote 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL an ng stam th the name 
DO NOT ACCEPT WORTHLESS IMITA- 
SILK CO., 625 Broadway, New York, or 621 Market TIONS. Ilustrated catalogue mailed free to | 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. any address. | 
resses te i 
For the names and add of 10 ladies interested in GEO. FROST & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. | 

















Art Needlework we will send one book free. 








MIMEOocGRA rE 


Patented by THos. A. EDISON 
-e simple, practical, and economical manifolding device for every- 
use, 
Tt makes 3000 copies of one original Writing, Drawing, Music 
etc. ay ies of oneoriginal Typewriter Letter. Recommended 
by over 4 users. Send for circular and sample of work. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., CHIOAGO. $2 Liberty St, NEW YORK. 
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Don't 





these goods of 
our agents, and 
prepay all deliv- 
ery charges, thus 
bringing them to 
your door with- 
Out extra cost. 
‘ou wan 


*,%, If nt 
ene ECTION in 


fit, with freedom 
from CORNS 
and all DISCOM- 
FORT, you will 
ose wear any- 
Tie 





THE Burt & Packarb “ Korrect Shape" 
deceiving the public. 
Our agents should carry all s 


publication, with your address in full. 





spoil your WEAR THE Genuine 
RE Pn 
fei EKARD (rove 
2a 
p See that EVERY PAIR is STAMPED Shoe 
Shoes. THE BURT & PACKARD Absolutely 
—— *“‘Korrect Shape.”’ = e4-Made? 
Don't permit a & you want 
any substitute for Kangaroo, Fre inch Calf, 
et pe Patent Leather, Mexi- 
have arranged to can Burro, or Imported 
supply any one in Russet Leather, you can 
the United States have it in the “ Korrect 
who cannot get Shape’ (trade-mark), 


Shoes are made in four grades, viz. 
The trade mark above—showing the foot in a natural position within a shoe, ‘and also the words ‘ 
under the Patent laws, and we shall be glad of any information where dealers are making use of either of these designs in the hope of 


oe | in Congress, Button, and Bal for Gents, Boys, and Youths. 
All information concerni: ne our vas styles, kinds of stock, how to obtain these 
r 


CKARD & FIELD (Successors ro 


Do you want a 


which combines elegance 
and ease with the best 
wearing qualities. 





ihe last models for the 
**Korrect Shape”’ 
are made in our own fac 
tory, and are the results 
of ‘years’ experience in 
supplying the highest 
class of trade of the 
country. Only the best 
graces of leather are 
used for uppers, and bot 
toms are all oak tanned. 
Any one not finding a 
full line with our trade- 
mark stamped on the 
sole can be _ supplied, 
charges prepaid. Par- 
° ticulars free. 


: Hand-made, Hand welt, Burt- welt, and | Machine ‘Sewed 
Correct § Shape” —is fully covered. 


oods, etc., etc., forwarded by simpl 


naming this 
urt & PACKARD), Brockton, 











What’s the News? 


How absurd to try to tell all the photo- 
graphic news in a two inch advt. Why, 
we have to publish a weekly journal in 
order to do it. ‘‘ The Photographic Times.’’ 
‘*Describe it?’’ No, we won’t. But you 
may have a specimen copy for nothing and 
it will describe itself. 

Another; almost an encyclopedia, The 
Photographic Times Annual, 400 pages, 20 
full page illustrations, soc. 
. Adams Co., 423 Broome Street, N. Y. 

August 18, 1890. 


HIGH CLASS JERSEY CAT- 
TLE.—All registered in American Jer- 
sey Cattle Club. Bulls now in service 
are STOKE POGIS sth, 5987, sire of 13 

oung cows, testing trom 14 Ibs. 134 ozs. 
Full and only living 





y' 
to 22 los. 12 uzs. of butter in ny hes 
brother of Stoke Pogis 3d, now dead, sire of 27 cows aver- 
aging over 29 lbs. of butter ap iece per week. IDA’S 
RIOTER OF ST. L., 13656, inbred son of Ida of St. Lam- 
; Official butter test 30 Ibs. 2% ozs.in 7 days. No bull 
calf sold for less than $ico, nor heifer for less than $200. 
Also Angora Goats and Children’s Ponies. No catalogue 
of above peentiones stock. State what you want. 
TROTTING HORSE catalogue sent on a 
1 1 Sons of the great Electioneer. Some stan 
this year as low as $100. 
Mention THe LER & 8 
BLEY Franklin, Venango 0o., Pa. 
GARFIELD TEA sursccrsss 
and Sick Headache. 


ree samples at all druggists or 319 W. 45th St,, N.Y. 
— 











The Scovill &- 
















’ Complete 21 patterns 
BABY’S Wartrote ON LY finucrnt 4Octs. 
Directions for making and trimming stylishly. Number, kind and 
amount of en ‘ uired. Hints on care ot 


t baby. 
-IABLE PATTERN CO., Cont, OHIO. 


ALL THIS for $1.50 


An Ice Cream Freezer, (the best in the world.) 
A Keystone Culinary Beater and Mixer (for = 
ing cake, b , etc., etc., whoring cream, eggs, & 
and a thousand other things.) A 50¢e. Coo Book. 
PAINE, DIEHL & CO., PHILAD’A, Pa. 

The endorse these machines: 
Houghton & Dutton. Boston, Mass. 
Joha Remy ay Phila., Pa. 
. Barr Dry Goods Co., St. Louis. Mo. 
Daniels & Fisher, Denver, Col. 
And thousands of others. 
Agents Wanted. 
<2" ABL She, 


BARRS _ 
: gy meenereus 


FOR THE 


An elegant dressing exqui- 
sitely perfamed, removes all 
impurities from the scalp, pre- 
vents baldness and gray hair, 
and causes the brir to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. 
Infallible for pouring erapices. 
diseases of the skin, glands — muscles, and quickly healing 
cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. All D ists or by Mail, 
60 Cents. BARCLAY & 0O., 44 Stone St., New York. 
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TA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 








Chicago, Rock idan t Pacific Ry. 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri River. The Di- 
rect Route to and from CHICAGO, ys ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS WATERTOWN, 
sIoux FALLS, INNEAPOLIS, or PA ST. AQSEPH, 
ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS City, OPEKA, 
DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS and PUEBLO. Free Reclining 
Chair Cars to and from CHICAGO, CALDWELL, HUTCHINSON 
and DODGE CITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars between CHICAGO, 
WICHITA and HUTCHINSON. 


SOLID Coaches, 18 pers, EXI PR $$ Cars and NS 
of Mo. = Dining Cars Dail Bait sabe CHICAGO, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL HA, with FREE are Chair 
Car to NORTH PLATTE Nee ), and between CH O and 
DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS and PUEBLO, ante yo 
or Kansas City and Topeka. Splendid Dinin Hotels west of St. 
Joseph and Kansas City. Excursions daily, with Choice of Routes 
to and from Salt Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike's Peak, Manitou, Garden of the 
Gods, the Sanitariums, and Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 

Via The Albert Lea Route. 
Solid apres Tae oon between Chicago and Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, with UCH Reclining C ad Cars — t) to and 
from those 4... ae Kansas City. Through Chair Car and 
Sleeper between Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux Falls via Rock 
{sland. The Favorite Line to Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer 
Resorts and Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers facilities to travel 
to and from Indianapolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired information, apply at any 
Coupon Ticket Office, or address 
E. ST. JOHN JOHN. SE ASTIAN 

Gen’! Man ager. "k’t & Pass.’Ag’t. 
CHICAGO, Tn. 


Low-Priced 
TYPEWRITERS. 





DOES WORK EQUAL TO THE MOST 
EXPENSIVE MACHINES. 


SPEEDY! PRACTICAL! DURABLE! 


No instruction is needed for its use, and speed is 
easily attained by little practice. 


WORLD WRITES 77 
TYPEWRITER $ [ 5 CHARACTERS. 


Catalogue dr% Address Typewriter Department. 
Pore Mr«. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 











A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 


0 WARSHAU) 
CATARRE 











does Ri 


Not only to the sufferer wasted by disease idge 
needed, but the delicate mother will find in its daily use just what is needed to check and supplement the drain 


made upon nature’s forces. Try it, mothers and be con 


‘SHIULNN09 TIV NI 
(00d ONIGVET FHL st! 


’s Food supplement proper medicines and bring back strength 
need. Ridge’s Food is undoubtedly the most reliable Food 


in the market for the rearing of children. Special directions for the most delicate. Send to WOOLRICH AND CO., 


Palmer, Mass., for pamphlet free. 





AG ENTS ts Error S10 month made selling our new 

i? png ME also Er cuners Foms: 
TS, Too Turtosities ofthe > Bi ble. ‘ i 
lisher, New York. 


75. 

le. F. . TREAT, Pub- 

LADI£s send for free illustrated catalogue of Chinese and 
Japanese parlor decorations and curios. ents wanted for our 





. Andrews & Co., 614 Clay St., San Francisco, Cal. 


specialty. 








Es Cc. 
FOR A 2 STAMP 
we wittsenornee No Pain! No Poison! 
Seueeee A-CORN SA SALVE 
REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 
GIANT CHEMICAL Co., PHILA., PA. 
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All He Knew. 





A novel by JOHN HABBERTON, 
author of “ Helen’s Babies,” etc., 
Cloth, $1.00. 


etc. 12mo. 


This story is not only a most pathetic and real- 
istic piece of fiction, it is a remarkable illustration 
of the power of the principles of Christianity in a 


weak and vicious life. 
know has more possibilities of doing good. 


No story of which we 
Its 


truth, its pathos, its fine literary touch, make it 
one of the books of the year. 


Published by 
CHAUTAUQUA-CENTURY PRESS, 


Meadville, Pa. 





Allegheny College, 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Seventy-fifth Year. Number of Graduates, 908. 


Faculty composed of graduates of 
Johns Hopkins and other post- 
graduate Universities. 

Course of study maintained on 
very high grade. United States 
Military instruction. Modern Lan- 
guages may be taken instead of 
Greek in A. B. courses. Numerous 
elective studies. Term Fees only 
$36.00 a year. Rooms and Board 
from $3.00 to $4.00 a week. 

Meadville affords students social 
and religious influences. Open to 
both sexes. Correspondence so- 


licited. For catalogues and special 
information address 
D. H. WHEELER, LL.D., 
President. 








WATCHES “INSTALLMENTS 
Srod for Caralogee, Address 1. Hy 3 


ADIES wanted for home work. Salary $2 day. Send 
scents. ROSE BALM CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


PATENTS «: FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. 


No Soe s fee until Patent is obtained. 
od E LP at home for sick, weak, nervous, and afflicted 











Write for invenror’« Guide. 
men and women ; any disease. Particulars 
== mailed FREE by addressing DR. JOHN 
K. DYE, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Please state what periodical you saw our advertisement in. 


MOTHERS’ PORTFOLIO. Illustrated 400 
pages, Contains best helps for teaching young chil- 
dren, Instruction and amusement combined in Kin- 
‘dergarten lessons, stories, games, etc, Agents can find 
no better selling book. Circulars free. Prepaid $2.25. 

Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 La Salle St., Chicago. 


THE “‘ECONOMY”’ WALL DESK. 


Just the thing for your Store, your Office, and your Home, and an 
7 to either. 

It occupies no floor space ; it will accommodate a full writing out- 

fit, day-book, ledger, etc. ;is easily adjusted to the wall at any height. 


Read what os Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., 
pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
Pry «editor of the Christian Union, says : 

It seems to me the biggest mulium in the 
smallest parvo I have ever seen. For con- 
venience in packing away much store in small 
space it competes with the famous bee cells, 
and for convenience of getting at the store, 
the bee cells are nowhere in comparison. It 
makes casy observance of the motto, “A 
place for everything andd everything in its 
place.” If any words of mine can put that 
desk into a deskless home, I shall have put 
that home under pootigatt ions to me. 

(Signe 
LYMAN ABBOTT. 
The 


















We also manufacture the “ Favorite’’ combination desk. 
best standing desk on the market. Send for catalogue to 
CORTLAND DESK CO., LIMITED, 
Cortiand, N. ¥. 


















og A Ne re Ss mice id 
iy Deliciously Flavored. A Perfect Liquid Dentifrice. 
a4 Preserves and Beautifies the Teeth. Heals and 
hardens the gums. Leaves a refreshing coolness in 
EETH: the mouth. Imparts a delightful fragrance to the 
breath. Beautifully put up. Convenient to use. 

PRICE, 25 CENTS. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 

PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated Hoyt’s Cerman Cologne. 
Sample Vial of RUBIFOAM mailed Free to any Address. 


CHAUTAUQUA 


can be reached 
QUICKLY, 
SAFELY, 


AND 
PLEASANTLY. 


——VIA THE—— 


LakeShore & Mich South. R’y 


The Line Selected by the 
Government, 


TO RUN THE FAMOUS FAST MAIL TRAIN. Se 
Special Chautangua Excursions is skis rows wiltberyp dur WE MAKE ALL KINDS OF 


TourzsT TrcHars | PyTOGAdPHll QUITS FOR AMATEURS 

























reading via the LAKE SHORE ROUTE from Chicago Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue and 
admit of stop at Chautauqua. copy of Modern Photography. 
C. K. WILBER, J. A. BuRcH, 
West. Pass. Ag'’t, et a ROCHESTER OPTICAL Co., 
Chicago. Buffalo, N. Y 17 AQUEDUCT ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








A. J. Smita, G. P. T. A., Cleveland. 





PHOTOGRAPHY 


BECOMES A PLEASURABLE CERTAINTY BY USING 


CARBUTT'S ‘DRY PLATES 


°° “CELLULOID” FILMS. 


For Sace By Art Deacers. Ask For ano Take No OTHER 


Keystone Dry Plate and Film Works, . Wayne Junction, Phila, 











JOSEPH GILLOTT’S COLD MEDAL, 
STEEL PENS. Tie Shine Mantnah ak Pee, 





M-Sept 

















The C.L. S.C. Books andy A . 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
for 4 years for a little work. | 













How a Young Man or Young Woman 
MAY OBTAIN THE 
C. L. 8. C. BOOKS and THE CHAUTAUQUAN 


FREE! 
Enterprise and Work will Do It. 


READ THE GENEROUS OFFER MADE BELOW. 


People who buy the books are usually pleased to help an industrious 
and worthy person by giving him their subscription. 





First : FOR five new subscribers to THE CHAUTAUQUAN, at $2.00 each, we will send the 
Chautauqua Assembly Daily Herald for 1890, FREE to any Address, post-paid. 


Second: FOR ten new subscribers to THE CHAUTAUQUAN, at $2.00 each, we will send 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN for one year FREE to any address, post-paid. 


Third : FOR fifteen new subscribers to THE CHAUTAUQUAN, at $2.00 each, we will send 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN and Chautaugua Assembly Daily Herald FREE to any 
address post-paid. 


Fourth : FOR twenty-five new subscribers to THE CHAUTAUQUAN, at $2.00 each, wewill 
send ONE SET OF THE BOOKS IN THE C. L. S. C. COURSE FOR 1890-91 
and THE CHAUTAUQUAN FREE for one year to any address post-paid. 


Fifth : FOR fifty new subscribers to THE CHAUTAUQUAN, at $2.00 each, we will send 
ONE SET OF THE BOOKS IN THE C. L. S. C. COURSE FOR 1890-1891 and 
1891-1892 and THE CHAUTAUQUAN for two years FREE to any address post-paid. 


Sixth : FOR seventy-five new subscribers to THE CHAUTAUQUAN, at $2.00 each, we will 
send ONE SET OF THE BOOKS IN THE C.L.S.C. COURSE FOR 1890- 
1891, 1891-1892, 1892-1893, and THE CHAUTAUQUAN for three years FREE to any 

address post-paid. 


Seventh : FOR one hundred new subscribers to THE CHAUTAUQUAN, at $2.00 each, we 
will send ONE SET OF THE BOOKS IN THE C. L. S. C. COURSE FOR 
FOUR YEARS, 1890-1891, 1891-1892, 1892-1893, 1893-1894, and THE CHAUTAU- 

QUAN for four years FREE to any address post-paid. 


The above offer is for mew subscribers to THE CHAUTAUQUAN and 
will be withdrawn November 1st, 1890. 


Address DR. T. L. FLOOD, Meadville, Pa. 
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Late Buyers of Dress Goods 


WILL PROFIT more than usual this season. 
We find in our Dress Goods Departments many surplus lines of Summer Woolens. This 
surplus must go and reduced prices will be the effective way. 
A large and very choice assortment of Imported Dress Goods Novelties put on a 


Bargain Counter 2t 50 cents 2 yard. These are mostly broken lots of which there 
are but a piece or two left, and on every piece in the lot prices are down from $1.00 and $1.25. 


Surely reaching ted rock now. 

SO-INCEHE CLOTHS 35 CENTS. 
And at 75 cents a very large offering of 46-inch Imported Dress Goods Novelties, former 
prices $1.50. 

Above but outlines the policy of clearing the shelves of all Summer Fabrics during this 
month, preparatory to opening of a vigorous BARCAIN CAMPAICN for the early 
autumn. Fall Importations—the largest and best—now arriving daily. 

In Silk Department 100 pieces 19-inch extra quality Colored Regencé Silks at 70 cents— 
down from $1.25—and a very large line of Colored Armure Silks at $1.00, our 
former $1.25 ad $1.50 lines. 


Our MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT offers same inducements and benefits as are presented 
over our Retail Counters. 
Write 


reperac stweer, BOGGS & BUHL, Allegheny, Pa. 
FALL, 1890. |irwitep LACE THREAD 


FOR CROCHETING. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


, i re Ad-||WAKES BEAUTIFUL LACE. Nos. 30, 40, 50, 60, 
Those who wish to procu white and écru. SPOOL, 500 yards, 10 cenits, postpaid. 


: <rocheting Book, containi Patter d direct J 
vance Sty les in Dry Goods for the . cents, [postpaid. Buy of Dester or coder — eo 
Fall Season should order samples | |“2** *ocress Pisin, inciuding State. 
earl y- GLASGO, CONN. 


CLASCO LACE THREAD Co., 
Many of the leading lines in 


Silks, Dress Goods, Laces, and HORTHAND wy init or personally. 


e e . 3 jituations procured oll page when competent. 
Trimmings are now arriving, and end for circular. W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego,N. Y. 


cannot be duplicated when once sold. 
We endeavor to fill orders for 


samples or for goods the day they ENTERTAINMENT BUREAU. 


are received. In contains helps for sociables, churches and 
Sunday-schools, societies, and the home circle. 

Enlarged and improved with the June issue. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Samples, Io cents. 


Jas. McCreery & Co., ENTERTAINMENT BUREAU, 


Council Bluffs, Ia. 
Broadway and 11th Street, Publishers “‘ Old District School,” “ Temple of 
New York. 


Fame,”’ ‘‘ Quiz Social,’’ etc. 























No home should be without the 
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FIGHTING FOR IT. 


Here is a good-natured scramble for a cake of Pears’ Soap, 
which only illustrates how necessary it becomes to all per- 
sons who have once tried it and discovered its merits. Some 
who ask for it have to fight for it in a more serious way, and | 
that too in drug stores where vile and all sorts of inferior 
soaps are urged upon them as substitutes. But they can 
always get Pears’ Soap, if they will be as persisting as are 


these urchins. 
SHUN MISREPRESENTA TIONS. 
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